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HARD WATER PLUS MEL’O MAKES SOFT WATER 








VERY woman, be she aristocrat or plebeian, business 
woman or housewife, city bred or country, knows the 
advantages of soft water. How come? Quien sabe! 
Legend, tradition, experience, instinct—write your own 
ticket—but they know. 

Melo—a new product of The Hygienic Products Co., 
of Canton, Ohio—makes hard water as soft as rain- 
water. “Convince women this is a fact,” said we, “and 
it will take no optimist to figure your quotas.” The job 
of convincing was given to us. 

There was no known way to visualize hard water being 
made soft by Melo, so we invented one—the hieroglyph 
at the top of this page. Our illustrations showed the 
homely things familiar to every housewife. The copy— 
brief explanations of how hard water combining with 
the grease loosed by soap results in scummy dish-water, 
the dirty ring around the bathtub or washbowl, washed 
things that are gray instead of white. We said Melo 
would change all this by making hard water as soft as 
rain-water. House-to-house sampling preceded every 
local release. Already it looks like a landslide. 


N. W. AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS, PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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The Serious-Minded 
Farmer Demands 
Helpful Information 


HE U. S. Department of Agriculture asked a large number 

of farmers what sort of radio programs they prefer. The 
replies showed that farmers do not care for jazz or frivolous 
entertainment. They like old-time airs and classical music. But 
above everything else, they prefer serious, instructive talks. 

We could have told the Government of these preferences of 
the farmer. The Standard Farm Papers long ago found that 
the farmer is serious-minded. 

He is interested in making a success of his work. He is anxi- 
ous to raise his standard of living. He wants his family to enjoy 
every available comfort. He aims to give his children a good 
education. 

The farmer is always eager 
to receive any information that 
will help him to achieve his 
ambitions. 

The Standard Farm Papers 
are edited with the view of giv- 
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With these Standard 
Farm Papers you can 
focus on the states you 
want to reach, and thus 


ing the farmer the information 
he wants. They devote space to 
every department of rural life. 
They are well balanced editori- 
ally, neglecting no important 
farm activity. 

That explains why the Stand- 
ard Farm Papers have the 
Loyalty of their subscribers. And 
of course, any paper that has 
Reader Loyalty, also has Dealer 
Influence. 


THE STANDARD FARM PAPERS 





get local prestige, plus 
national effort where you 
need it most: 


The Nebraska Farmer 

The Farmer, St. Paul 

The American Agriculturist 
The Wisconsin Agriculturist 
The Progressive Farmer 
The Prairie Farmer 
Wallaces’ Farmer 

Hoard’s Dairyman 

The Breeder’s Gazette 
Pacific Rural Press 

















WALLACE C. ‘RICHARDSON, Gen’! Manager 


Chicago 
Courtney D. Freeman, Western Mgr. 
307 North Michigan Ave, 


New York 


Willard R. Downing, Eastern Mgr. 


250 Park Ave. 


San Francisco, Koh] Bldg, 
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No. 3 


Don’t Be Afraid to Tell Dealers 
What You Expect Them to Do 


I's Time Manufacturers Tried Some Reverse English on This Problem 
of Dealer Co-operation 


By Wilfred Kean 


Assistant Sales Manager, The Estate Stove Company 


Wy = the standing of our 
salesmen was computed for 
the year 1926, the list was headed 
by two men who had one outstand- 
ing trait in common. Both men 
had a good idea, not only of what 
they should do for their dealers to 
help them move our merchandise, 
but also what definite efforts to 
expect from the dealers them- 
selves. Moreover, they were not 
afraid to tell the dealers what 
they should do, and to insist on 
this being done. We give our 
dealers the exclusive sale of our 
products, and these salesmen have 
a firm conviction that, when a 
dealer accepts the privileges af- 
forded by the exclusive agency, 
he should also be willing to accept 
certain responsibilities, and that 
these should be no more optional 
or less definite than those we our- 
selves accept. 

Perhaps there is a lesson in this. 
Perhaps we have been too easy 
in our demands on our dealers, 
perhaps there has been too much 
supplication for co-operation on 
their part, and not enough in- 
After all, if you manu- 
facture a_ specialty which you 
distribute through retailers to 
whom you give exclusive sales 
rights in their territories, the mer- 
chandising of your product on a 
retail basis is a co-operative 
undertaking between you and each 
dealer. Your distributor makes 
certain definite demands on you, 


sist ence, 


and expects you to meet them 
satisfactorily. First of all, he ex- 
pects you to protect him fully, to 
decline any business that might 
come to you through other chan- 
nels in his territory. He expects 
you to furnish him merchandise 
with a prime sales appeal; he ex- 
pects uniform quality; he expects 
you to create a certain consumer 
demand on which he can cash in 
with a minimum of effort; he ex- 
pects you to help him educate his 
retail salespeople and make them 
more efficient, not only in selling 
your line but in their other ser- 
vices to him; he expects you to 
suggest feasible and practical 
sales plans and sales ideas; to 
furnish him with dealer helps; to 
do a thousand and one other things 
that he thinks he has a right to 
expect from you. Why should 
you do all of this for your dis- 
tributor, turn over to him your 
established good-will, without re- 
ceiving some adequate return, at 
least in the form of intelligent, 
conscientious, and consistent ef- 
fort? Why should not the entire 
venture be a co-operative one? 
Why should the amount of the 
dealer’s co-operation be left en- 
tirely to his own option, instead 
of being obligatory on his part, 
just the same as yours is obliga- 
tory on your part? 

You have a certain investment 
in the territory that each retail 
distributor covers. That territory 


Table of Contents on page 218 
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must produce its share of your 
self-imposed quota of total busi- 
ness to offset its share of your 
general advertising expenses, over- 
head, and general sales efforts. 
You have a right to expect these 
returns from each territory, and 
consequently you have at least a 
moral right to insist upon the 
dealer doing his share of the 
work necessary to produce a 
profitable volume for you in that 
territory. Above all, your sales- 
men, whose entire means of liveli- 
hood and chances of success and 
growth are wrapped up in that 
territory, should be able to and 
have courage enough to insist on 
the dealer doing his share. 

No doubt you have a well de- 
fined idea of what the retail dis- 
tributor should do to develop his 
business on your products. Your 
salesmen probably have an equally 
well-defined idea. The question is 
not quite so much one of what 
should be done, as how to get the 
dealer to do it. 

Of course, the best way to con- 
vince the dealer that he should 
do certain things and get him to 
do them, is to show him that it 
is profitable for him to do so. 
But there are times when no 
amount of logic and reasoning 
will cause the dealer really to put 
his efforts behind your product, 
even though he may be convinced 
that it would be profitable for him 
to do so. The pressure of other 
affairs or just natural indolence 
may prevent him, or he may just 
continue to postpone his start “for 
a few days or weeks.” Here 
the average salesman falls down. 
He is afraid to jeopardize the 


friendship he has built with the 
dealer by insisting on proper ef- 
forts on the dealer’s part. He 
is afraid of antagonizing the 


dealer. He is so thoroughly 
drilled in the belief that close 
friendship is necessary to carry on 
a profitable business, that he never 
contemplates the possibility of ex- 
erting any pressure on the dealer 
after persuasion has failed. Friend- 
ship with his accounts is usually 
an asset to any salesman, but not 
when it interferes with his get- 
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ting the business to which he is 
entitled. 

Either of the two salesmen 
mentioned is probably welcomed 
at the homes of any of his cus- 
tomers and both call many of them 
by their first names. But they are 
not afraid, when necessary, to be 
a little more severe or firm rather 
than rely entirely upon urging or 
friendship. It is not likely that 
you can exercise an autocratic 
supervision over your dealers, but 
both you and your salesmen have 
a right to expect certain definite 
efforts from the dealer in return 
for the advantages you are offer- 
ing him, in direct proportion to 
the sales possibilities of your line 
in that territory, and its value to 
the dealer. 

Just what to expect from the 
dealer is naturally an individual 
problem with each manufacturer. 
There are, however, a few gen- 
eral forms of co-operation any 
manufacturer may expect. You 
need not apologize to the dealer 
for asking him to adopt them, be- 
cause you can show that each 
means extra profit to him. Here 
are some of them: 


1. To carry an adequate stock 
of your merchandise. 


What constitutes an adequate 
stock depends, of course, entirely 
upon your proposition. It may be 
three units or 3,000 units. In 
very few cases would it seem 
possible for a dealer to have 
an adequate stock if he had less 
than three units of your prod- 
uct, even though he should be the 
smallest of small-town dealers, 
and your product a_high-price 
specialty. He should always have 
at least one to make immediate 
delivery, one to display in the store 
or window, another which he can 
take to his prospect for a demon- 
stration without robbing his store 
stock. The dealer who takes 
orders from just one sample is 
often called upon to make imme- 
diate delivery. Then while he is 
out of stock for two or three 
weeks waiting for another ship- 
ment, your product is not dis- 
played. With it out of sight he 
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THE VOICE OF VILLAGE AMERICA 


Automobile ownership 


means buying power 


ECENT figures compiled by the National Auto- 
mobile Chamber of Commerce again emphasize 

the tremendous buying power of Village America. 
23% of all automobiles are registered from cities 


of over 100,000 where 26% of the people of the 
United States live. 

27% of all automobiles are registered from towns of 
1,000 to 10,000 where 19% of the people live. 

28% of all automobiles are registered from towns 
of less than 1,000, including rural, where 38% of the 
people live. 

Approximately 70% of Christian Herald’s circula- 
tion is in towns of 10,000 and under. Christian 
Herald readers are leaders in their communities— 
with the means to buy automobiles— or anything 
else they want! May we show you tangible 
evidence of their responsiveness to adver- 

tising? 


stian Her: 


ible House, New Yo 
Patterson, Publy 
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does not- think about pushing its 
sale, and practically all sales ef- 
forts on your product are stopped 
until new stock arrives. If a pros- 
pect should come into the dealer’s 
store and ask about your product, 
the presentation will be far less 
effective because there is no sam- 
ple to demonstrate. 


2. To tie up with your national 
sales campaigns. 


The cumulative strength of all 
the other dealers who are putting 
on this campaign at the same time, 
as well as your national advertis- 
ing, add strength and productivity 
to the dealer’s own efforts. 


3. To tie up locally with your 
national advertising. 


No matter how great the repu- 
tation of the dealer’s store may 
be locally, it is seldom as great 
as that of the nationally known 
trade-marks which he may fea- 
ture in his advertising. These 
trade-marks will help him sell 
other merchandise. Probably most 
of the items in his store are not 
trade-marked, and are bought 
largely on the strength of the cus- 
tomer’s faith in the dealer. This 
faith is largely established by the 
class of well-known products that 
the dealer carries. Many of his 
customers are drawn into his store 
because he advertises a few prod- 
ucts that they know well, and he 
is enabled to sell them other mer- 
chandise on the strength of the 
advertising he does on the two or 
three or four nationally advertised 
products that he carries. His 
advertising of your specialty, 
therefore, cannot be justly charged 
altogether against the sale of your 
products, but a large part should 
be charged to general publicity. 


4. To put energetic specialty 
sales efforts behind your product 
outside of the store. 


Specialty sales efforts mean 
going out after prospects instead 
of waiting for them to come to 
the store. It means canvassing in 
sections where the prospects may 
be found, getting names of new 
prospects from present users, 
calling your product to the atten- 
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tion of people who come for other 
merchandise, and any other efforts 
that really create sales. 


5. To give your product proper 
display. 


No amount of catalog descrip- 
tion, no verbal efforts, will ever 
equal the sight and demonstration 
of the actual merchandise in ef- 
fectiveness, 


6. To carry a minimum of com- 
peting or conflicting lines. 


Most dealers carry entirely too 
many lines of the same kind of 
merchandise. They do not have 
enough money tied up in any one 
of these lines to warrant pushing 
its sale, and, as a result, they limit 
their total sale of products of that 
kind. 

In specialty selling the dealer 
must build his advertising and 
sales talk around features, charac- 
teristics that make one product 
better than others. When too 
many competitive lines are carried, 
this is difficult. The clerks find 
it hard, often impossible, to learn 
the selling points of several com- 
petitive lines. The customer is 
often in doubt as to which line 
to buy, and may end by not buy- 
ing at all or by buying somewhere 
else. Where only one line of a 
type is carried, or at the most a 
few, the retail salesmen can learn 
the selling points of this line, and 
by thofough familiarity arouse an 
enthusiasm in their sales presenta- 
tion that it will be impossible to 
get if they have to divide their 
efforts among a number of lines. 
The arguments used in the adver- 
tising will also be strengthened 
and become more _ impressive. 
Concentration on one line prevents 
an accumulation of odds and ends, 
avoids over-stocking, and enables 
the dealer to do a larger business 
with a smaller investment. He 
becomes known as a real merchant, 
a worth-while account, with one 
house, instead of being merely an 
item on the sales ledgers of a 
number of concerns. He makes it 
worth while for that one house 
to furnish him with real sales 
helps, deals with one salesman in- 

(Continued on page 189) 
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Playing for you? 


Each one of these fellows knows how to “blow his own horn.’ 
Like regular musicians, they take pride in their instruments. 
Some of them are in the “Sweet Patootie 5” which plays for their 
Saturday night high school hops throughout the year. 


These fellows can hold their own with a lot of professionals. 
Whether it’s an E flat “sax” or a viola, they know their notes! 
And it isn’t only musical instruments with which they’re in tune. 
They are right on the band wagon with almost everything that’s 
manufactured. What’s more, the products which they enthuse 
about are man-sized. If it’s clothes, they buy them. In your 
sizes and up-to-the-minute in style. If it’s athletic togs, cameras, 
fountain pens, what-not, that you’re selling to grown-ups, you’re 
selling to these near-men also. 


Half a million ready buyers, 80% of whom are of high school 
age, read THE AMERICAN BOy—the publication that has won 
their confidence and loyalty. Its say-so determines many of 
their buying habits. Put your advertising in the columns of 
THE AMERICAN Boy. Win these fellows over to your side. 
Start them “playing for you”"—now. Copy received by December 
10th will appear in February. 


te American Boy 


Detroit Michigan 


? 
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J. WALTER THOMPSON 
COMPANY 


Through five strategically located 
offices in the United States, and 
through seven foreign offices which 
cover Europe with equal thorough- 
ness, we offer advertising agency 
service which has demonstrated its 
merit for many of the world’s fore- 
most advertisers, several of whom 
we have served for more than 
twenty years. 
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NEW YORK 


GRAYBAR BUILDING 
420 LEXINGTON AVENUE 


CHICAGO 


WRIGLEY BUILDING 
410 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 


BOSTON 


80 BOYLSTON STREET 


CINCINNATI 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 


SAN FRANCISCO 


KOHL BUILDING 


LONDON 


BUSH HOUSE 
ALDWYCH, W. Cc. 2 


PARIS 


16 RUE DE GRAMMONT 


MADRID, SPAIN 


PI Y MARGALL 9 


COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


AXELBORG 


BERLIN, GERMANY 


SCHENKER HAUS 
UNTER DEN LINDEN 39 


ANTWERP, BELGIUM 


107, PLACE DE MEIR 


ALEXANDRIA, EGYPT 


I2, RUE CHERIF PACHA 
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Eighty-Year Old Product Enters 
National Advertising 


Magazine Campaign for Church & Dwight Baking Soda Features Its 
Use as Dentifrice and Toilet Accessory 


By E. D. Church 


President, Church & Dwight Co., Inc. 


[Eprror1tat Nore: “Cow Brand” and 
“Arm & Hammer” baking soda are two 
grocery-store articles which have attained 
wide distribution without publication ad- 
vertising. For the first time in the his- 
tory of these two products, advertising 
in national periodicals and newspapers 
is being used this year. The newspaper 
campaign ran in selected 


tion, established a__ partnership 
known as Church & Company and 
adopted the now famous Arm and 
Hammer as their trade-mark. 
Later John Dwight & Company 
adopted the Cow Brand as the 





territories during the 
early months of the year; 
the periodical campaign, 
which includes many 
full-page advertisements 
in color, is being used 
this fall and winter. 
Because this periodical 
advertising offers these 
two well-known, grocery- 
store products as a den- 
tifrice, thereby seeking a 
new market through drug- 
store channels of distri- 
bution, in addition to 
present grocery-store dis- 
tribution, Printers’ Ink 
asked Mr. Church to ex- 
plain why the company 
puts out two trade-marked 
brands of an_ identical 
roduct and why the 
itchen uses of the two 
products are now being 
subordinated in the pe- 
riodical advertising to the 
toilet or bathroom uses. 
Mr. Church’s comments 
follow.] 


Or= eighty years 


ago, John Dwight 
and his 











brother-in- 








law, Dr. Austin 


ee BARING SODA ABE JDENTIC® 
CARBONATE OF SOD4 IN ITS PUREST FORM 














Church, started the 
manufacture, packing 
and distribution of 
baking soda, or, as it 
was known in those days, saleratus 
or aerated salt. 

Packing was done by hand. Dis- 
tribution was confined to local 
territory and the entire process, as 
compared to modern automatic 
sanitary methods, was crude. 

In 1847 the firm of John Dwight 
& Company was formed. Eighteen 
years later Dr. Church with his 
two sons, James A. and E. Dwight 
Church, the father and uncle of the 
president of the present corpora- 


NEW USES FURNISH THE COPY THEME FOR 


10 


STILL 
ANOTHER ADVERTISER 


identifying mark of their product. 

In 1896 the two companies came 
together under the name of the 
Church & Dwight Company, now 


Church & Dwight Co., Inc. Both 
Arm & Hammer and Cow Brand 
are the same identical thing, but 
each individual brand was con- 
tinued. Expense was reduced by 
selling each brand in restricted 
territories although in some spots 
both brands can be found. 

It is a common thing to hear of 
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J. W. Howell, General Manager Warfield-Pratt-Howell 
Co., wholesale grocers, Des Moines, says: 
‘ The fastest selling items in our stocks are the food products 
which are regularly advertised in The Des Moines Register 


and Tribune. I consider it, by all odds, the best advertising 
medium for covering the state of Iowa.” 





4 


More than 220,000 daily circulation—99% concen- 
trated in Iowa. Read in every section of the state. 


\ F 
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buyers insisting on one of these 
brands because of the belief that 
it is so much better than the other 
in spite of the fact that the only 
difference is in the printing on the 
container. 

Methods of merchandising have 
been through the usual channels of 
grocery jobber to retailer. 

Baking soda has always been 
popular as a cooking ingredient 
and as a relief from indigestion, 
but it is surprising even yet to 
find the number of people who do 
not know that baking soda is bi- 
carbonate of soda. As we say in 
our advertising copy, “It is pure 
bicarbonate of soda of the highest 
quality; its purity exceeds the 
U. S. P. Standards.” 

In our booklets we have for 
years been advising the use of 
baking soda in the early stages of 
a cold—recently this idea has been 
recommended by medical writers 
and our first thought was to ride 
along on this wave of popularity. 
But it struck us that would come 
pretty close to the patent medicine 
field, and the uses of baking soda 
are so many that there was no 
point in limiting our appeal. 

In almost every kitchen a carton 
of either one or the other of our 
brands of baking soda may be 
found, but we hope to increase 
consumption by acquainting the 
housewife with some additional 
uses. Our two booklets, “A Friend 
in Need” and “Good Things to 
Eat,” contain sixty-eight different 
uses for baking soda. In our 
newspaper advertising we decided 
to show several of the more popu- 
lar uses, taking them in turn, fea- 
turing one and bringing in the 
others as secondary thoughts. 
Illustrations showed both Arm & 
Hammer and Cow Brand packages. 

In the national periodical field 
we changed our layout somewhat. 
Illustrating both packages was a 
little confusing so we featured 
only the more popular—the Arm 
& Hammer Brand—and in the 
copy stressed the fact that Arm & 
Hammer and Cow Brand are 
identical. 

Instead of relating several uses, 
we mention only two—the use of 
soda for bathing and as a denti- 
frice—then feature the fact that 
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there are sixty-eight uses, ending 
with an invitation in the form of a 
coupon to send for booklet. 

We feel that if we get sufficient 
booklets in the hands of house- 
wives explaining how baking soda 
is good for scalds or burns— 
washing baby’s bottles—cleaning 
silver—relief for sunburn, etc., we 
will soon have two spoonfuls con- 
sumed where only one was con- 
sumed before. 


Joseph Richards Agency Elects 
Newcomb and Fairchild 


At a meeting of the directors of 
Joseph Richards Company, Inc., New 
York advertising agency, for the elec- 
tion of officers, Robert M. Newcomb was 
made vice-president and Willard Fair- 
child, secretary. Both men were also 
elected to the board of directors. 

Mr. Newcomb has been manager of 
the service department for the last four 
years, and Mr. Fairchild has been art 
manager of the company for two years. 

The officers of the agency now are: 
wee A. Richards, chairman of the 
oard; Milton Towne, president; Court- 
land N. Smith, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager; Mr. Newcomb, vice-presi- 
dent, and Mr. Fairchild, secretary. 


J. E. Redman, Sales Manager, 
American Bosch Magneto 


J. E. Redman, assistant to the presi 
dent of the American Bosch Magneto 
Corporation, Springfield, Mass., has been 
appointed general sales manager. He 
— the company last spring. Wal- 
ace B. Blood has been made sales pro 
motion manager. 


Comet Rice Account to 
Cecil, Warwick & Cecil 


The Comet Rice Company, New York. 
has appointed Cecil, Warwick & Cecil, 
Inc., advertising agency, to direct the 
advertising of Comet rice. This ac- 
count will be handled from the New 
York office of this agency. 


Glenn Snyder with “The 
Wisconsin Agriculturist” 
Glenn Snyder has joined The Wis 
consin Agriculturist, Racine, Wis., as 
advertising manager. For the last sev 
eral years he has been advertising man- 
ager of The Nebraska Farmer, Lincoln, 

ebr. 


Advanced by New York 
“Herald Tribune” 


John Apeler, formerly of the national 
advertising staff of the New York 
Herald Tribune will cover publishers 
advertising for its weekly book review. 
He will be assisted by Bert Moyer. 
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MILWAUKEE—First City in Diversity of Industries! 


A New Opportunity 


for Color Advertisers! 


N October,16 more than three- 
quarters ofa pillion regular read- 
ers of The ay Milwaukee Journal 
and thousandss@tn ? readers marveled 
at the beautif 
issue of the 
gravure pietur 
Wiscongin’s only t oto section 
‘and thé black af fections in The 
Sunday Journal fia 
markable results ¥@ 
in the rich and § 
consin market. 


Write now for ste information on 
the newest sell jortunity available 
to advertisers Hier Sravure—which 
displays and deseribés products with the 
most effectigg: realiimiM@kgown to the 
color printing art. 


THE MILWAUKEE J ate? ig 


FIRST BY MERIT 

















WISCONSIN—First State in Value of Dairy Products! 
EET EEL________________________ i 
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Madison Street 

Entrance to 
Mandel 
Brothers 





NEW YORK CHICAGO 
J. B. Woodward Woodward & Kelly 
110 E. 42d St. 360 N. Michigan Ave. 


MEMBER OF THE 100.0BDrp o¢ 














Average Daily Net Paid Circulation for Septemberih7_44, 
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Number nine of a series dealing with facts, 
not theories, about advertising practice 
among Chicago’s leading retail merchants. 


dvertising Practice of 


Mandel Brothers 


Mandel Brothers placed 479,854 agate lines 
of display advertising with The Chicago 
Daily News in 1926. 203,058 agate lines 
in the first six months of 1927. 


Chicago department stores placed a total 
of 7,041,401 agate lines of display advertis- 
ing with The Daily News in 1926 . . 4,702,- 
018 more lines, than in the highest daily 
morning paper . . . 4,389,214 more lines 
than in the next highest evening paper. 


30DATLY NEWS 


DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 








ward & Kelly C. Geo, Krogness 
Fine Arts Bldg. 253 First National Bank Bldg. 


° AMERICAN CITIES 
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062 of all the 


oil produced in the 


entire United Sti 
m with; 


comes 


States 


in 75 miles of 
OKLAHOMA CITY 


Five years ago scarcely an oil 
field appeared within 7§ miles 
of Oklahoma City. Today this 
is the geographical center of 
the vast mid-continent area. 


This approach of oil toward 
Oklahoma City has stimulated 
business activity and the growth 
and development of the city. 


A complete résumé of the rela- 
tion of oil to Oklahoma City is 
contained in this booklet just 
published by the Oklahoma 
Publishing Company. Write for 
a copy today. 
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We Couldn’t Get Along Without 


Salesmen’s Reports 


Our Salesmen Must Make a Report on Every Call—These Reports Help 
Us to Help the Salesmen 


By James A. Reardon 


Secretary, The Reardon Company 


H. DEUTE’S article on “Just 
» What Are Salesmen’s Re- 
ports Really Good For?” in the 
August 11 issue of Printers’ INK 
came to me as a direct challenge 

. for I use salesmen’s reports 
every day of the business year. 

I admit that there is almost 
enough paper wasted by salesmen 
every day in making out useless 
and unused reports to keep a busy 
mail-order house supplied for a 
year. But you mustn't blame all of 
us because there are so-called 
sales managers who figure that the 
men under them are kept out of 
mischief when they’re filling in 
“Number of Calls Made,” “Why?” 
and 
information 


“Color of Prospect’s Hair,” 


other valuable (?) 
that is never used. 

Now, I use salesmen’s reports 

.use them every day... 
couldn’t get on without them. Our 
salesmen must turn in a report of 
every call they make. When the 
salesman sees how we use these 
reports there’s never any trouble in 
getting them. 

Now, to get my slant on the 
question of reports, I'll tell you a 
little about our business. The 
Reardon Company manufactures 
water paints—nothing else—and 
operates plants in St. Louis and 
Chicago. Warehouse stocks are 
carried in various large cities for 
the convenience of the trade. We 
sell only to the wholesale paint, 
har ware and building material 
trades and ten men cover the entire 
United States and lower Canada. 
“Some job!” you say. It is. Nat- 
urally, the men get around only 
once or twice a year, so the in- 
formation we get on the salesmen’s 

ports proves exceedingly helpful 

us in maintaining contact be- 
een calls. (by direct mail) with 

'spects and customers. 

The report used is a small affair 


on an 8% by 11 inch sheet. Here’s 
what it has on it: 

Firm Name. 

- Street and Number. 

. City and State. 

Buyer’s Name and Title. 

Has He Authority to Change Lines? 
If Not, Who Has? 

Buy Competitive ? 

. Quantity. 

. Other information. 

Numbers 1, 2, 3 and 4 may be 
found on any report; but note the 
next two, numbers 5 and 6. Mr. 
Jones, of Smith & Co., may enjoy 
the title “director of purchases,” 
biit he purchases only after Mr. 
Smith selects the lines which they 
are to handle. Difficult informa- 
tion to secure? Surely, but selling 
goods is difficult, too, isn’t it? We 
usually get this information—it 
may be termed “helpful informa- 
tion.” 


CONIA whe 


VALUABLE INFORMATION REGARDING 
COMPETITION 


Numbers 7 and 8 may be found 
on scads of reports; sometimes 
they mean something, sometimes 
they don't. Inasmuch as water 
paints are divided into five classifi- 
cations (interior cold water paint, 
exterior cold water paint, hot water 
kalsomine, cold water kalsomine 
and cement paint), the competitive 
brand name in this space indicates 
to us the type of product for which 
he is a prospect. The question of 
quantity is sometimes difficult to 
have answered, but you'll remem- 
ber that a salesman takes seriously 
the abjuration in the Bible: “Ask 
and ye shall receive.” When we 
get information of this kind we 
use it, for doesn’t a “big” buyer 
get more attention than the little 
one from most of us? 

Under number 9 there is usually 
a veritable gold mine of choice in- 
formation. Were forced to 
choose between eliminating “Buy- 
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er’s Name” or “Other Information” 
from a salesmen’s report, I'd elimi- 
nate “Buyer’s Name” without an 
instant’s hesitation. 

For instance, our man calls on 
the Smith Paint Company and 
visits with “the boys” out front 
(contact-men, if you will) before 
he enters “The Presence.” He 
may learn of a big job he can help 
land for them; that the boss shot 
a rotten game of golf yesterday; 
that there have been a few com- 
plaints of the brand of kalsomine 
they are selling; that Jones & Co., 
in Springfield, got the State con- 
tract this year and that the star 
salesman of Smith & Co. has a 
baby—all of this goes on his re- 
port and may be used in his con- 
ference with “The Presence.” The 
result of his talk is incorporated in 
the report, and eventually it gets 
into the office. 

Do we use it? It’s as welcome 
(and just as necessary) as orders 
and checks! 

First we attach to the report all 
the correspondence we have in the 
files pertaining to the firm on 
which the report was made. Then 
we consult Dun and Bradstreet for 
responsibility and correct spelling 
of the name. After that the pre- 
vious correspondence is reviewed, 
the report digested and the “fol- 
low-up” (co-operation with sales- 
men) starts. 


A NATURAL CYCLE 


The function of a salesman is, as 
you know, to sell goods. If he 
doesn’t sell goods he isn’t worth a 
“rap” to himself or to his house. 
But, in these times of high- 
pressure sales effort and keen com- 
petition, a salesman has another 
function. The starriest of star 
salesmen may line up a prospect to 
the point where he’s ready, willing 
and anxious to buy, but he’s 
stocked for sixty days. The sales- 
man is not scheduled to get back 
for ninety days. What to do? 
The answer is “salesmen’s reports.” 
A salesman’s function, in addition 
to selling goods, is to co-operate 
with the house so that the house 
may co-operate with him. The 
natural cycle. 

Let’s assume that our salesman, 
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Jones, “made” Allopolis to- 
a We have three accounts there, 
so he drops in and pays his re- 
spects, chats with “the boys” fo: 
while, gets one order, and then 
starts to work on the other three 
jobbers that operate in Allopclis. 
He opens one new account. 
There’s another very desirable «c- 
count there, too. We want it 
Jones wants it. It’s Smith & Co 
Mr. Smith listens, asks questions, 
compares prices and seems favor- 
ably impressed—but his stocks are 
ample for two months. Would 

Jones be back in Allopolis 
about that time? Mr. Smith has a 
golf date this afternoon; will Mr. 
Jones join him? Sorry, leaving 
town. 

The report on Smith & Co. is 
received and “put through the 
works,” so we write Mr. Smith and 
thank him for listening to Mr. 
Jones. We might add that we, 
too, go out every clear Tuesday 
afternoon and take from 116 to 
146 pokes at a little pill. We tell 
him we want his business just like 
Mr. Jones did; we name him de- 
livered prices, just like Mr. Jones 
did, and we ask him for an order, 
just like Mr. Jones did. 

Then we wait for thirty days. 
If the order doesn’t come in (it 
often does) we write again; then 
we wait forty-five days before 
writing again. Sometimes we do 
not get any responses. We'll as- 
sume that this particular prospect 
didn’t respond to any of the six 
“follow-up” letters sent him in the 
ten-month interval between the 
salesman’s calls. 

It’s time for Mr. Jones to 
“make” Allopolis again. So we 
send him his reports of his pre- 
vious calls upon the trade there, 
together with copies of all corre- 
spondence that has passed between 
the prospects and ourselves since 
his last call. 

Mr. Jones reads previous reports, 
reviews the correspondence and 
decides that Mr. Smith is a “hard 
nut.” He may even tell him that 
when he calls upon him (and who 
among us does not get a kick out of 
being called a hard nut where buy- 
ing is concerned?). 

Then Mr. Jones plans his cam- 
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paign. Bear in mind that Mr. 
Smith has received six letters from 
the house as the result of the in- 
formation contained in the sales- 
man’s report of his previous call. 
He’s been told of the company’s 
policy; of the quality of the prod- 
ucts; quoted prices that Mr. 
Smith admits are appealing; has 
been told all about the kind of co- 
operation he may expect, and has 
been asked for an order six times. 

Probably his sales resistance has 
becn lessened—probably. In any 
event, he has been reading about 
the House of Reardon for ten 
months. When Mr. Jones sends 
his card in on the second visit, Mr. 
Smith may say to himself: “Gosh, 
but they’re anxious to serve me”— 
and the way for the salesman is 
partly paved and he'll have 
smoother sailing. 

A salesman represents his house 
—most assuredly. But why let 
him bear the burden alone? Help 
him, for by helping him you're 
helping yourself. Your customers 
are just as human as you are; they 
may want to know what kind of a 
letter the big chief writes, who is 
responsible for production—it all 
helps the salesman, you know. 

We consider a letter to the trade 
announcing a new package, a new 
product, a new use for one of our 
products, or a letter asking for an 
order by mail, helpful to our sales- 
men. 

What has this to do with sales- 
men’s reports? Nothing—and 
everything. When a salesman calls 
and seeks “The Presence” the 
prospect knows the house and the 
salesman is welcome. 

Then it’s up to said salesman to 

et the prospect’s name on the 
lotted line or give us some real, 
ive “dope” so that we can co- 
operate with him in lining the pros- 
pect up for his next trip. 

No salesmen’s reports? Rather 

bookkeeper ! 


Campbell-Ewald Opens 
Seattle Office 


'he Campbell-Ewald Company. Inc., 
troit ones agency, has opened 
office at Seattle, Wash. Steven S. 
ett, for the last five years with the 

Scattle Times, is resident manager of 
new office. 
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Graybar Electric Sales and 
Advertising Appointments 


Herbert Metz, of the Graybar Elec- 
tric Company, New York, Graybar elec- 
tric products, has been appointed gen- 
eral advertising and sales promotion 
manager. 

E. A. Hawkins has been made gen- 
eral supply sales manager; G. K. Heyer, 
general telephone and power apparatus 
sales manager; . Thurston, tele- 
phone sales manager and W. H. Leath- 
= manager of radio and government 
sales. 


Bryan and Thomason Buy 
Greensboro “Record” 


John Stewart Bryan, publisher of the 
Richmond, Va., News-Leader and S. E. 
Thomason, publisher of the ‘Tampa, 
Fla., Tribune, have bought the Greens- 

ro, N. C., Record. Mr. Thomason 
will be publisher of the Record. Ray- 
mond Hahne, formerly with the Chicago 
Tribune, has been made general man- 
ager. r. Bryan and Mr. Thomason 
purchased the Tampa Tribune early this 
year. 


Home Owners Service Institute 
Appoints R. H. Schooley 


Raymond H. Schooley has resigned 
from the New York Herald Tribune to 
accept a position as vice-president of the 
Home Owners Service Institute, Inc., 
New York. He was advertising man- 
ager of the Herald Tribune for three 
years and recently was country circula- 
tion manager. 

Frank Davidson has been appointed 
to succeed Mr. Schooley as country cir- 
culation manager. 


Herbert Tareyton Account to 
Federal Agency 


The Union Tobacco Company, New 
York, has appointed the Federal Adver- 
tising Agency, Inc., New York, to direct 
the advertising of the Herbert Tareyton 


brand of cigarettes. This brand was 
bought recently from the American To- 
bacco Company. 


“The New Yorker” Augments 
Staff 


Harold C. Holley and Sherman F. 
Glendening have joined the advertising 
staff of The New Yorker, New York. 
Mr. Holley was formerly with the In- 
ternational Studio, New York. Mr. 
Glendening has been with Vogue, also of 
that city. 


Danersk Furniture Account to 
Erwin, Wasey 


The Erskine-Danforth Corporation, 
Danersk furniture, has appointed Erwin, 
Wasey & Company, New Pork, to direct 
its advertising account. 





The Thirteen-Month Calendar 
Will Need Advertising 


There Are Many Obstacles in the Way of the New Calendar but a 
Huge International Advertising Campaign Would Help 
Educate People to its Advantages 


By Ernest Dudley Chase 


Of the Rust Craft Publishers, Inc. 


HE article in the September 

22 issue of Printers’ Ink, “I 
Agree with George Eastman,” by 
Amos Bradbury, brings up again an 
idea with tremendous possibilities 
in it, but nothing will ever come 
of it unless some one person with 
time, energy, money and ability 
takes hold and succeeds in having 
an international commission study 
the problems involved, so that all 
may be satisfied with the punish- 
ment sure to follow its adoption 
and practice in some localities, 
many industries, and the minds of 
those who do not or cannot under- 
stand. 

Theoretically, this idea looks 
good to many business men, but 
who can say that a calendar should 
be evolved to suit business and 
let the farmer go hang, or to suit 
the weather conditions in New 
York, and let those in Rome, or 
Calcutta, or Cape Town suffer 
some discomforts, loss of business, 
or some other penalties? 

Mr. Bradbury says that most of 
the holidays ought to come in the 
new-timed months of September, 
October and November, the au- 
tumn months. Why should East- 
ern United States dictate any such 
gerrymandering of the holidays? 
Autumn means little to the busi- 
ness man in Albuquerque, or San 
Diego, or Miami. 

I wager that most business men 
and all workers would rather have 
their holidays scattered evenly 
over all the months rather than 
have them bunched in New York’s 
autumn or Rio de Janeiro’s spring. 

He says that we may have 
trouble changing to a new-style 
calendar. He little dreams of the 
stone wall he will run up against. 
In England alone, where custom is 
one of their dearest possessions, 
there will be every known obstacle 


thrown in the way of the remod- 
elers of their dear calendar year. 

In the South, where live mil- 
lions of negroes, superstitious to 
the nth degree, we will wave thir- 
teen Friday the thirteenths in their 
faces each year, and methinks 
there may be some of New York’s 
honorable citizens who won't rel- 
ish those fateful days. Shades of 
Tom Lawson and the gods of 
chance! 

Think of the complications many 
businesses and whole industries 
will face by such a change! A 
readjustment period will be abso- 
lutely necessary and must be dis- 
counted in advance. 


A MAN WITHOUT A BIRTHDAY 


What about the fellow who was 
born on the twenty-ninth of Febru- 
ary? The poor man only has a 
birthday now every four years, but 
in the new order of things he'll 
never have a birthday. It is hard 
enough to remember anniversaries 
and birthdays now, but what will 
happen to over one-tenth of all 
the population who must change 
their yearly milestones because 
they fall on the twenty-ninth, thir- 
tieth, or thirty-first of the month? 

If human nature remains the 
same, I guess the calendar business 
would not suffer much, because 
calendars will still be a needed 
device, as they wear out and people 
like new things, so cheer up, Mr. 
Calendar-maker. 

Just the same, it’s a great idea 
and worthy of every consideration. 
My advice to its sponsors is to 
raise a huge fund for advertising 
purposes and through paid adver- 
tising, start five years in advance 
of the international conferences 
and educate the people of the 
world to its advantages and the 
real need of it. 
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The Philadelphia Bulletin is 
averaging 548,952 copies per day! 
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The high character and tone of 
The Bulletin make it the pre- 
ferred newspaper in nearly 
every Philadelphia home. 


The Philadelphia retail trading 
area consists of about 550,000 
homes. And The Bulletin isaver- 
aging 548,952 copies per day! 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost 
by concentrating in the newspaper 
cc 
nearly everybody’’ reads— 


The Ebening Bulletin 


PHILADELPHIA’S NEWSPAPER 


New York Office — 247 Park Avenue (Park-Lexington Building) 

Chicago Office  Verree & Conklin, Inc., 28 East Jackson Boulevard 

Detroit Office C. L. Weaver, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 321 Lafayette Boulevard 
San Francisco Office — Thomas L. Emory, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 681 Market Street 


(Copyright 1927, Bulletin Company) Member of Associated Press 
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Buyer Confidence 


ARLY half of all the buyers of food in New 

York City who read any New York evening 
newspaper are consistent readers of the New York 
Evening Journal. 


Manufacturers and merchants selling in the New 
York market know this and place more of their food 
advertising in the New York Evening Journal than 
in any other New York newspaper, morning, eve’ 
ning or Sunday. 
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T= New York Evening Journal printed 53,953 
lines of food advertising more than the next 
nearest New York evening newspaper.* 

The New York Evening Journal printed more 
than twice as much food advertising as the leading 
New York morning newspaper.* 

The New York Evening Journal printed more 
than five times as much food advertising as the 
leading New York Sunday newspaper.* 

The New York Evening Journal printed 85% 
more food advertising than the leading New York 
seven day newspaper.* 

The New York Evening Journal has led all the 
New York newspapers in food advertising for the 
past five consecutive years. 

The New York Evening Journal has led all New 
York newspapers in grocery chain store advertising 
for the past six consecutive years. 

*First 9 months 1927 


CIRCULATION FOR SIX MONTHS ENDING 
SEPTEMBER 30, 680,681 DAILY NET PAID 


NEW YORK 
EVENING JOURNAL 


Greatest Circulation of any Evening “Newspaper in cAmerica 
and a QUALITY Circulation at THREE CENTS a Copy Daily 
and FIVE CENTS a Copy Saturday 


913 Hearst . te 2 COLUMBUS CIRCLE General Motors Building 
0, * 


Chicag New York City Detroit, Mich. 
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Detroit Adds One New 
Industry Each Week! 








A Two and a Half Billion Dollar 
Market Growing Greater Each 
Day, Worth Intensive Cultivating 


ou 1922 Detroit has added a new industry each week, 
not to mention the doubling or trebling of the giant 
industries already here. Nor are these new industries 
solely allied to the automotive industry. An analysis re- 
veals 62 different lines of manufactures—textiles, drugs, 
chemicals, food products, machine shop products: and 
others. The total value of Detroit-made products for the 
year 1926 is estimated at $2,700,000,000—a value that gives 
but an inkling of Detroit’s wealth and potentiality as a 
market for advertised goods. 


Secure a foothold in this market. Invest now 
in advertising, employing The Detroit News 
which for 54 years has been the home newspaper 
of Detroit. A recent survey embracing 77,000 
Detroit homes showed The News in 82% of 
all homes taking an English newspaper. The 
survey also disclosed the fact that The News 
has 63% greater circulation in Detroit homes 
than any other Detroit paper. 


The Detroit News 


For 54 Years Detroit's HOME Newspaper 
346,000 Sunday Circulation 324,000 Weekdays 














Two Advertising Agency Vice- 
Presidents Write a Play 


It's a Play on Advertising, Although It Does Not Give a True Picture 
of the Advertising Business by Any Means 


OxXS again the stage looking 
glass is held up to the ad- 
vertising profession. This time the 
mirror is “Send No Money” and, 
once again, the advertising man 
finds himself like a visitor at Coney 
Island trying to recognize himself 
in the reflection of a trick mirror. 

He knows he is no Adonis but 
can that swelled head, those gang- 
ling arms and that stringbean phy- 
sique really be he, as he really 
Of course not. Yet “Send 
No Money,” while not intended by 
the authors to be taken seriously, 
holds up for public gaze a charac- 
terization of the advertising agent 
as grotesque as it is untrue. 

The play is the brain child of 
two advertising agency vice-presi- 
dents, Owen B. Winter and Arthur 
Kudner, to whom due allowance 
should be made for their need 
to have a villain in their play 
and their impartiality in making 
their chosen calling the goat. 

Advertising is contending with 
enough people outside the pro- 
fession, who are busily engaged 
in making capital of its weak- 
nesses and at the same time gloss- 
ing over or covering up its pre- 
dominant good points. The 
situation is not helped when those 
on the inside present the adver- 
tising agent as an unethical, idea- 
grabbing tyrant and bunk artist. 
All of which is a mild summation 
of the advertising agent who rants 
and boasts and attempts to swindle 
his way through the three acts of 
‘Se nd No Money.” 

t had its first out-of-town open- 

at Great Neck, N. on 
tober 17. The New York’ pre- 
ére has been postponed to the 
week of October 31, in order that 
the play might be detoured to 

Vashington, D. C., for a run 

iring the week of October 24 

hen the American Association of 
Advertising Agencies will be in 
convention. According to a pub- 
icity notice from the office of the 


is? 


25 


authors, this is being done “to give 
advertising men a chance to see 
themselves as others see them.” 

_ The odds are against recogni- 
tion. 

As the title suggests, the play 
takes its audiences into the realm 
of mail-order advertising. With- 
out entering into a discussion of 
the play’s dramatic values, or the 
public’s comprehension of the tech- 
nical language of advertising, a 
synopsis of the plot is more than 
sufficient criticism for a review 
from an advertising standpoint. 
Here is the plot: 

Act 1, Scene 1: 

The curtain goes up on the of- 
fice of J. Ormsby Power and Staff, 
advertising agency. Paul Williams, 
who will arouse the sympathies of 
struggling young copy writers, is 
plugging away on a piece of copy. 
He is continually interrupted by 
his fellow workers as they troop 
in with comments on the big chief’s 
success in getting into the news- 
papers with reports of his address 
at the Booster’s Club. 

Power, we learn, boosted news- 
papers—“always a good idea when 
you want publicity.” “Some little 
Ivy Lee, eh!” comments one of 
the staff. Another remarks that 
one New York newspaper would 
be out of luck in getting in on 
a new campaign because it failed 
to print Power’s picture. 

When Power arrives on the 
scene, he learns that a client is 
coming to town, thereupon he can- 
cels a talk to be made that eve- 
ning before an advertising class 
at the “Y,” and orders theater 
tickets. An appointment with Mr. 
O’Shaughnessy of the Four A’s 
also is cancelled. 


A “TRIM” CAMPAIGN 


Metz, an old inventor, calls on 
Power and gets short shrift un- 
til it is learned that he has $50,000 
to spend in marketing an invention. 
Power drops his abruptness and 
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suavely guides Metz into his pri- 
vaté office. At the mention of 
$50,000, the clerks smile knowingly 
at each other, and, in talking about 
the prospective “killing,” tell what 
a nice “trim” little campaign will 
soon be in the works. 

This scene introduces a love 
theme. Dolly Ryan, secretary to 
Power, evinces her interest in Paul. 
Discouraged, he is thinking of leav- 
ing the big city. She tells him he 
has ability but his ideas are all 
commandeered by Power who 
labels them as his own. She reads 
Paul several chapters on “Power 
on Purpose”—a do-it-now book for 
go-getters. 

Scene 2. 

This is laid in Power’s private 
office. Metz describes his inven- 
tion, a nursing bottle which per- 
mits the use of paper refills. In- 
spiration seizes Paul and_ the 
product forthwith is named “Metz’s 
No Germ Baby Beaker,” a name 
to roll off the lips of every mother 
throughout the land. There is talk 
of channels of distribution, retail 
outlets, consumer publications, peak 
month, etc. 

Metz hesitates to sign the agency 
contract. A flippant barrage of 
trade-marks and slogans is shot 
at him. The audience, through 
Power, learns that acres and acres 
of woodland go into the manu- 
facture of paper; that without ad- 
vertising half the country would 
be a wilderness of trees and there 
would be no Sunday papers. In 
brief, Power says: “The American 
public will believe anything you 
can tell them if you tell them 
often enough.” 

Advertisers spend millions. Metz 
apologetically interrupts to say he 
has only $50,000. This checks 
Power who says that amount will 
tell the world about the invention. 
Paul again waxes enthusiastic. 
Consumer advertising and retail 
distribution are not needed, the 
product is a mail-order proposi- 
tion, he declares. He is fired by 
Power. Dolly comes to his aid. 
She is fired. Metz leaves, too, 
with the contract unsigned. 

Act II. Scene 1. 

Six weeks later. Dolly and Paul 
are working in Metz’s office. Every 
cent has been put into a mail- 
order campaign. Paul lets the 
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audience in on the secret of mail- 
order success. It is “Send No 
Money,” which, placed close to a 
coupon, always hooks the orders, 
It generates confidence because the 
public thinks the proposition must 
be good if no money must ac- 
company the order. 

Scene IT. 

Power learns that the business 
is to be a success. - He calls with 
his lawyer, Klink. Metz needs 
money. Power offers to buy a 
49 per cent option. Documents 
are switched and Metz signs away 
51 per cent. 

The conversation of the conspir- 
ators has been recorded on a dic- 
tating machine which has been 
left running by Dolly. Paul un- 
fortunately breaks the record. 

Act 3. 

When Power calls to exercise his 
option, he is told the business is 
on the rocks but a search of the 
office reveals 8,000 hidden orders. 
Metz is shown the contract for 
51 per cent but it is suddenly 
discovered to be unsigned. We 
learn that this is because Metz 
signed it with a disappearing ink 
—another invention. Charges of 
swindle by Attorney Klink. Coun- 
ter charges by Dolly who tells the 
conspirators she has the dictating 
machine record hidden away. 
Power is bluffed. 

As Power exits he declares by- 
gones to be by-gones and offers 
the services of J. Ormsby Power 
and Staff, proclaiming “ ‘We tell 
the world,’ that’s our slogan.” 

Now that you have read the plot, 
need anything more be said? 

It is thirteen years since ad- 
vertising was first introduced 
across the footlights in “It Pays 
to Advertise.” That was conceded 
to be a brilliant play. Advertising 
was misrepresented, it is true, but 
the play came from the pen of 
one outside the profession. 

Surely a business so full of 
suspense as advertising and so rich 
in achievements has dramatic pos- 
sibilities. A play is yet to be 
written that will bring these to 
the theater with credit to adver- 
tising. 

F. H. Kreamer has resigned as _ sales 


vice-president of the American Litho 
graphic Company, New York. 
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In Every Living Room Today, There’s 


a Thought for Tomorrow’s Needs 


BVERY home is a buying headquarters! In every living room 

today plans and decisions are made that will govern tomor- 
row’s purchases. One need is weighed against another—the merit 
and the desirability of one product are compared with those of 
other products—and then definite decisions are made. 


Six days a week The INDIANAPOLIS NEWS goes direct to 
practically every worth-while home in Indianapolis, and to many 
thousands of the best homes—the key buyers—throughout the 
70-mile Indianapolis Radius. . . . What a powerful advantage to 
advertisers seeking greater sales in this rich market! 


The INDIANAPOLIS NEWS is essentially a home-delivered, 
home-read newspaper. It has over 81% coverage of all Indian- 
apolis families, and its city circulation is 93% home-delivered to 
regular subscribers. The largest daily circulation in Indiana and 
the most valuable type of circulation! 


/ The INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 
Aglls The Indianapolis Radius 


DON. BRIDGE, Advertising Manager 


DAN A. CARROLL ‘ J. E. LUTZ 
New York: ~ y10 Bast 4and St. Chicago: The Tower Bldg. 





Putting Unusual Effects into 
Backgrounds 


. 


There Seems to Be a Pronounced Tendency to Create Relevant Settings 
for the Story, as Opposed to Meaningless Decorations 


By a Commercial Art Manager 


| ba there must be a “background” 
to the advertisement, what is 
the most profitable selection? 
What will prove at once effective, 
visually, and rationally 
linked with the product? 

Advertisers often ig- 
nore the intimately ob- 
vious. In a search for 
novelty they overlook 
their own goods and ideas 
related to them. The 
problem starts from a 
simple enough premise: 
You have a product to 
show and words to set in 
type, and there is no 
urgent, pressing need for 
elaborate illustration. But 
the two elements, type 
and product, require at 
least a setting to give 
individuality to the ad- 
vertisement. That is 
when the question of 
“background” becomes 
important. 

But many advertisers 
have not discovered that 
novel backgrounds can be 
found which will, at the 
same time, relate to the 
product. They go in for 
exotic decoration, for 
Ben Day tints, for solid 
blacks and sickly grays. 
And they let it go at that. 

Now and again, in- 
stances crop up of the 
importance of imagination 
vertising design. It is shown 
that with just a little extra 
effort, these background settings 
cannot only relate to the product, 
but beautify and make far more 
interesting the advertising. Ad- 
vertisers are not always eager to 
go in for elaborate pictures and 
fanciful art work. Perhaps they 
can’t afford it. A very little must 
go a long ways. 

There is “Kerite,” an insulation 


in ad- 


used primarily in problems of the 
air, of the telephone and the tele- 
graph. It was almost inspirational, 
therefore, for this advertiser to 


‘id's leading architects have 
hem very beautiful in de: 
heating. ventilating and an: 
purposes wherein grille 
r 
catalog will be gladly furnished on re- 
quest Please inquire of your local wire dealer, 
or write us direct. 


toh dea ETHACE COREORATON... 
Licensee of the Riley Loom Cor perstion 


QUITE A NUMBER OF ADVERTISERS ARE USING THEIR 


PRODUCTS AS BACKGROUNDS 


photograph cloud effects and per- 
mit them to form the logical 
“backgrounds” for many cam- 
paigns. What could be more 
beautiful, more imaginative, more 
attractive as a logical and related 
background ? 

This meant no more than for an 
expert photographer to fare forth 
and snap studies of clouds. The 
layout man had only to ‘superim- 
pose a space for copy. Yet when 
the advertisement appeared it pos- 
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HEN an important bank 

rates a person or a corpora- 

tion Al in credit—that rating 
is absolutely priceless. 


+ . * 


When the men and women reached 
by the Condé Nast Group accept 
your product as being mighty worth- 
while, it would take an industrial 
and social upheaval to move them 
out of that opiniom. 


e * ° 


Many American advertisers have ob- 
tained our readers’ acceptance and 
good-will. 


7 * * 


They tell us that the like of it is not 
obtainable elsewhere under the sun. 
The cost of maintaining it year after 
year is of minor importance in their 
annual budgets. 


THE @ONDE NST GRoup 


Vanity Fair Vogue House & Garden 
All members of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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off nother Woman’s A uthority 


joins 


Oct. 20, 1927 


Capper’s Farmer 


Withthe 

November 

issue, Mrs. 

W.R. Curry, 

Agricul- 

tural Col- 

lege graduate 

and widely 

known throughout the Mid- 

west as an authority on 

farm women’s problems, 

joins the staff of Capper’s 
Farmer. 


She will be associated with 
Mrs. Julia Kiene, promi- 


nent Home Demonstration 
Agent and Director of 
Home Economics, who be- 
gan her duties as Women’s 
Editor with the current 
issue. 

A farmer’s wife and the 
mother of two children, 
Mrs. Curry has the Mid- 
west farm woman’s point 
of view. 


And like Mrs. Kiene, her 
entire life has been de- 
voted to the farm woman’s 
problems. Mrs. Curry was 


Circulation, 828,000 
THE MIDRIFF OF THE WORLI in Hi) 
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born and raised on a farm, 
the eldest of a family of 
six. Attended county grade 
and high schools. 

Before entering the State 
Agricultural College, she 
taught for several years in 
a rural school. 

After graduating from col- 
lege with high honors, she 
resumed teaching. Later, 
she married W. R. Curry, 
formerly 
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farm women like Mrs. 
Curry and Mrs. Kiene as 
editors is typical of the 
valuable service which 
Capper’s Farmer is ren- 
dering monthly to more 
than 828,000 Midwest Farm 
women. A progressive 
editorial service—far in 
advance of any other Farm 
National — dealing directly 
with things which are of 

vital inter- 





Supervisor 
of Voca- 
tional Agri- 
culture in 
Oklahoma 
and Kansas. 
For the past 
six years 
the Currys 
have re- 
sided on 
a farm near 
Gentry, Ar- 
kansas, and 





est to farm 
women and 
children. 


That’s why 
they read 
Capper’s 
Farmer 
from cover 
to cover. 
Month af- 
ter month. 
And follow 
its advice 
religiously. 








have special- 
ized in poultry raising. 
One of Mrs. Curry’s hens 
recently established a 
world’s record for consec- 
utive laying. 


The selection of practical 


armer 


That’s why 
Capper’s Farmer is your 
ideal medium to reach ef- 
fectively these women who 
represent the buying power 
of thousands and _ thou- 
sands of prosperous .Mid- 
west farm homes. 


M. L. Crowther 
mrt vey Manager 
Graybar Building 
New York City 


ansas, by Arthur ee 





INJTH) MIDWEST OF THE NATION 
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A FAMILY MATTER 


Taar IS WHAT MOST PURCHASES 
ARE THAT ARE MADE FOR THE 
HOME. . . . THE LOGICAL STEP 
BEFORE THE SALE IS TO MANAGE 


TO GET YOUR PRODUCT TALKED ~— 


grot 


ABOUT IN THE HOME... . oe 
adve 


THIS IS THE VERY THING THAT jorit 
OUR STORY BOOKLETS ACCOM- 
PLISH.... SAMPLES OF STORY 
BOOKLETS CREATED FOR 


impo 

NATIONAL ADVERTISERS WILL BE ably 
? lines 

SENT TO INTERESTED EXECUTIVES om 
ad > 

° i 

studi: 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS a 


461 EIGHTH AVENUE, NEW YORK black 
PRINTING CRAFTS BUILDING sa 

glow 

e violet 

dram 

Telephone again 

Lackawanna 4300 super 
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fully as much “atmosphere” 
most expensive design in 
azine. 

\ SPECIFIC EXAMPLE 


sessed 
as th 
any m 


The Metalace Corporation man- 
ufactures grilles for mumerous 
purposes. By making fine, detailed 
photographs of the product itself, 
in its many pattern 
forms, and superim- 
posing simple mortises 
over them, a_ back- 
ground effect is se- 
cured which is not 
only commercially val- 
uable, as picturing 
Metalace, but is highly 
decorative as to de- 
sign. 

These ideas are 
sometimes so obvious 
that the advertiser 
himself is the last to 
think of them. 

The camera, in its 
ever - widening scope 
and inventive resource- 
fulness, has done much 


to provide novel back- 
ground themes, closely 


related, for the most 
part, to the product 
advertised. The ma- 
jority of such subjects 
are far too complex 
to draw. Only the 
camera could repro- 
duce their intricacies 
accurately and con- 
vincingly. 

In this field, light is, 
of course, of super- 
importance. Unbeliev- 
ably revolutionary ef- 
fects are being secured along these 
lines. Light, in itself suggestive of 
action, animates an advertisement 
admirably. 

In one almost weird campaign, 
studies of the sky during storms 
provided backgrounds of singular 
strength. There were masses of 
black and sinister clouds, split in 
twain by jagged forks of light- 
ning; backgrounds of the uncanny 
glow which so often precedes a 
violent storm, and other equally 
drama and artistic _ prints, 
against which copy blocks were 
superimposed. 
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The copy angle was based on 
the future possibilities of trouble, 
portent of evil, privation in old 
age. These backgrounds were, 
therefore, directly in the spirit of 
the advertiser’s message. 

A photographer took almost six 
months to make this collection of 
pictures. They were in no sense 


GOODYEAR FINDS THAT MUD NOT ONLY MAKES AN 
ATTRACTIVE BACKGROUND, BUT CAN BE CLOSELY TIED 


UP WITH THE PRODUCT 


“faked.” It was interesting to 
observe how these backgrounds at- 
tracted the eye, although there 
were no figures and no accessories 
save those supplied by nature her- 
self in violent moods. 


AERIAL VISTAS AS BACKGROUNDS 


A series of background subjects 
of an institutional character, in 
industrial magazines, came from 
remarkable photographs taken of 
the factory, from above. There 
were three high hills on three sides 
of the plant, which incidentally 
covered many acres, and the 
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camera expert used these, with his 
long-range lens. 

Some of these aerial vistas pic- 
tured the different buildings and 
outhouses as miniature groups, 
seen from a great distance, with 
all their intermediate detail of 
tracks, raw mate- 
rials, yards, ete. 

Some were 
snapped at the close 
of day, when long 
shadows fell across 
the vivid pano- 
ramas. One in 
particular appealed 
strongly, because 
there were streams 
of homeward bound 
men and women in 
the foreground. 
The prints were en- 
larged, wisely cut, 
and composed as 
backgrounds for 
double - page 
spreads. The manu- 
factured article was 
superimposed over 
one page, while a 
small mortise of 
white was cut from 
the second page for 
a very brief mes- 


sage. 
The backgrounds 


Theres a 
Swirl of style to a 
DUNLAP 


{ THE DowLar meraoroLTaN sPeciat } 


LAP Hats never deviate from the path of good 
taste— never wander off inwo eccentricities. They 
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story and assisting the ger 
atmosphere of the advertisen 
Economic pressure has disc 
aged the background whic! 
nothing more than a decoratio: 
ornament. 

The processes connected \ ith 
the manufacture of 
steel became prac- 
tical backgrounds 
for a consume: 
ries, and were 
received, des pi 
their industrial 
vor. The product 
was one in which 
steel played a 
highly important 
part and the ad- 
vertiser felt that 
the raw materials 
should be featured. 

These camera 
studies, beautiful, 
by the way, because 
of their lighting 
and compositions, 
were made in one 
of the largest steel 
mills in the coun- 
try, after weeks of 
preliminary study 
of the place. Later, 
in a booklet, they 
were again used for 
background pur- 





poses, this time 
printed in a light 
tone of red, over 
which black half- 
tones were placed 
for contrast. 


were not repro- 
duced full strength. 


are styled right, they are made right, and they are coo- 
servative but smartly conservative. The hat portrayed 
trans- is the new Dunlap “ Metropolitan Special.” It looks 

f well on mos men, stays handsome to the end of 
0 ies long life and costs but $8. Others, $10 to $40 


A delicate 
parent tone 
white was blown 


over them with an SSSA: & CG» 


S41 Fifth Avenme, ner 47th Sereet, New York 
Avewme Chaage, Illes 


air-brush, to mini- 
mize their aggres- 
siveness. But this 
seemed only to add 
to the mystery and 
the romance of the 
look-down views. It was an im- 
pressive and distinctive campaign in 
every particular. 

Backgrounds, under the newer 
régime, need not be merely deco- 
rative; they can embrace prac- 
tically any subject, just so long as 
they form in themselves a species 
of pattern which will not too em- 
phatically intrude on type and any 
superimposed object. 

The modern background is ac- 
tually an illustration, telling a 


22 Saath Machen 
ACCREDITED DUNLAP AGENTS O% PRINCIPAL CITIES THROUGHOUT THE WoRLd 
DUNLAP GIVES ITS ADVERTISEMENTS 
“METROPOLITAN ATMOSPHERE” WITH 

UNUSUAL BACKGROUNDS 


A series that has 
attracted unusual 
attention _ utilized 
“trick” photo- 
graphs of _ build- 
ings — large city 
in distorted perspec- 
tive. It was intended to be a 
futuristic idea and this was 
achieved with the camera. They 
were to be settings for Dunlap 
hats for men, and the backgrounds 
were to create a _ metropolitan 
atmosphere. 

This photographer faced his 
camera upward, at sharp angles, at 
the base of some New York sky- 
scrapers. They were exceedingly 
odd pictures, but nevertheless com- 


structures, 
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Miss Mary Bayne 
(and 76,000 of her sisters) 


—., 


They do say the Chicago Eve- 
ning American is favored by 
the young woman who works. 


Not surprising. Its youth, vigor 
and flashing spirit appeal 
strongly to independence. 


They like its flash, its aggres- 
siveness, its ‘‘punch.”’ 


There are in Chicago’s ‘‘Loop”’ 
alone more than 76,000 of Miss 
Bayne andher sisters. They 
earn over $100,000,000 a year, 
and spend most of it. 


CHIC AMERICAN 


0 
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pelling in an age when such things 
are being done. Over the prints 
full-strength photos of various 
models of hats were sur-printed. 

Photographing the vastly en- 
larged microscopic “patterns” of 
salt, with all their astounding, 
kaleidoscopic color, gave. one ad- 
vertiser a series of backgrounds of 
surpassing interest. Nor did they 
require retouching. Those salt 
crystals were productive of deco- 
rative designing such as no human 
mind could ever conceive. 

In a somewhat similar manner, 
for a _ business-paper advertise- 
ment, water was highly magnified, 
to the point where its wriggling, 
twisting, animate life cells and 
organisms were visible, and the 
backgrounds did much to clinch 
copy arguments for a _ certain 
filtering system which insured 
absolutely pure drinking water for 
schools and public buildings. The 
machine itself was the dominant 
note in the layouts and the back- 
grounds of secondary considera- 
tion, despite which the advertiser 
heard more about the camera- 
microscope settings than from any 
other feature of the campaign. 


To Direct Advertising of Mont- 
gomery Ward Retail Stores 


F. C. Heidenger has been appointed 
general advertising manager of the re- 
tail stores of Montgomery Ward & 
Company. He succeeds Russel A. 
Brown, who has become sales promotion 
manager of the Broadway Department 
Store, Inc., Los Angeles. 

Mr. Heidenger formerly was publicity 
director of The Alms & — 
Cincinnati, and, more recently, has toon 
sales promotion manager of the M. Cc. 
Blatt Company, Atlantic City. 


Louisville “Herald-Post” 
Appoints Business Manager 


Morris F. Aronhime has been made 
business manager of the Louisville, Ky., 
Herald-Post. He was recently adver- 
tising manager of the Louisville Courier- 
Journal and the Louisville Times. His 
new appointment will take effect No- 
vember 


“Women’s Wear Daily” Adds 
to Staff 
Mrs. Elizabeth Divine, E. 


Bittan and 
M. L. Schmidt have joined the selling 
Cf of Women’s ear Daily, New 
ork. 
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Still Finds Too Many “Aunt 


Sarahs” in Industry 


There are too many “Aunt Sarahs” 
among some of the lier industrial es. 
tablishments, according to Dr. Julius 
Klein, director of the ureau of 
Foreign. and Domestic Commerce. By 
this, he explained before the convention 
of the Associated Business Papers, Inc., 
at Chicago this week, he refers to 
those businesses which do not take ad- 
vantage of new ideas and new miachin- 
ery, consequently lagging behind in the 
competition for business. 

“Aunt Sarah,” confided Dr. Klein, 
was a good lady who inherited a shoe 
factory. She insisted that the plant 
continue to turn out high button shoes 
because “Uncle Ezra” had made it pay 
in the seventies. Despite the fact that 
modern business never was more 
dynamic and volatile than it is today, 
the speaker declared that there stil] are 
a large number of concerns which oper- 
ate closely on the same policy as Aunt 
Sarah. 

“Nearly 44 per cent of the machinery 
in one important industrial group,” said 
Dr. Klein, “is more than ten years old. 
In these days of strenuous competition 
and constant change, this threatens to 
get pretty close to the border line of 
industrial senility.” 


W. C. Dowd, Jr., President, 
Charlotte, N. C., “News” 


W. C. Dowd, Jr., has been elected 
president and general manager of the 
News Publishing Company, Inc., Char- 
lotte, C.; publisher of the Charlotte 
News, to succeed the late W. C. Dowd, 
Sr. Other officers of the company are: 
J. Edward Dowd, vice-president and 
W. F. Dowd, Jr., secretary. 


Foote & Morgan Elect Officers 


Ralph Foote has been elected president 
of Foote & Morgan, Inc., New York 
advertising agency. He had been vice 
president and secretary and _ succeeds 
G. K. Morgan, who has joined Calkins 
& Holden, Inc., New York advertising 
agency, in an executive capacity. : 

W. Shaw-Thomson has become vice- 
president and secretary and M. C. Lodge, 
treasurer. B. Cooke is space buyer. 


Postum Buys Log Cabin 
Products Company 


The Postum Company, Inc., New 
York, Post Toasties, Jell-O, Blue Rib- 
bon Mayonnaise, etc., will acquire The 
Log Cabin Products Company, St. Paul, 
Minn., manufacturer of maple syrup. 


Advanced by New York 
“American” 


Stanley Syman, for the last four years 
with the New York American, has been 
made manager of daily local display ad- 
vertising. 
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CIRCULATION 


OR the six months end- 

ing September 30, 1927, 
THE EVENING WORLD 
reported to the Post Office 
Department an average 
daily net sale of 314,491, an 
increase of 18,759 copies, 
or 6.3% over the corre- 
sponding period last year. 


—This is the 
largest circula- 
tion THE 
EVENING WoRLD 
has had since it 
adopted the 
3-cent price seven 
years ago. 
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The pholo- 
graphs 
were iaken 
in the 
combined 
ing- 

and- 
dining 
room of 
Delineator 
Home 
Institute 


The 
Delin 
lady 
going 
the 
neces: 
budge 
runni 
her he 








LITTLE STUDIES IN THE 
ART OF GRACIOUS LIVING 


| AS A MODERN HOME 
is run, so Delineator Home Institute is run. On the 
15th floor of the Butterick Building, from the morning 


activities of laundering or ordering supplies, to the late 


afternoon’s tea party, every function of a home is 


enacted. And in the pages of Delineator, results are 
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The 
Delineator 
lady is 
qoing over 
the 
necessary 
budgets for 
running 
her home 











CA) reported to the million and a third modern 


“— women who follow Delineator’s lead. 
Come and visit the Institute some brisk October day! 
Perhaps acup of tea and a chat with Mildred 


Maddocks Bentley, Director of the Institute, will give 


you a new idea on your sales or advertising problems. 


Delineator 


Established 1868 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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CHANGING YEARS 


1920 1927 











perhaps you will be interested in 
lineage figures as well as circu- 
lation .... here’s the score at 
the end of the third quar- 
ter... 1927 compared to 1926 
display advertising in the daily 


papers. 


LINES 


TIMES Gain =:118,253 
NEWS Loss 1,242,181 
FREE PRESS Loss 131,008 


P.S. The figures below will change as soon 
as Publishers’ Statements are issued. 


1920 1927 


DETROIT TIMES.... 5,025 241,834" 


(City Circulation) 


DETROIT NEWS.... 205,911 249,036 


(City Circulation) 
*Evening Except Saturday 





The Times is Growing with Detroit 














Getting Dealers to Pay for Window 
Trim Material 


More Than 5,000 Retailers Are Paying the National Lamp Works 
$5 Annually for Window Display Service 


By W. E. 


Advertising Manager, National Lamp 


HAVE one problem, an inter- 

esting one, which I believe but 
few of you have to meet at pres- 
ent, but which many of you will 
eventually have to meet. It is the 
problem of collecting actual cash 
money from dealers for window- 
trim material. 

This condition is the result of a 
policy, now ten years old with my 
company, whereby we require each 
of our dealers who receives our 
monthly window-trim service to 
pay us $5 a year for it. 

My company manufactures 
Mazda lamps and_ distributes 
them primarily through jobbers 
and dealers. We have approxi- 
mately 20,000 dealers and, while 
we have a record of each of these 
retailers, each of whom is on an 
annual contract or agency basis, 
nevertheless these dealers are 
rarely called upon by our own di- 
rect salesmen. They are called 
upon quite regularly by jobbers’ 
salesmen. 

Now, a manufacturer cannot 
succeed in persuading the jobber’s 
salesman to go very far beyond 
merely booking orders for his 
goods. When it comes to a case 
like my own of getting the job- 
ber’s salesman to sell our window- 
trim service and get cash for it, 
well, it just will not work to any 
great extent. 

[ do not blame the jobber or his 
salesman by and large, because the 
jobber’s salesman generally has all 
he can do to book an order and 
hurry on to the next retailer. 

So far, many of you are con- 
ronted with similar conditions. If 

display material is offered 
of charge to the dealer you 
may simply send it out to all deal- 


racts from a talk delivered October 

t "ane York before the annual con- 
n of the Window Display Adver- 
Association. 


Underwood 
Works of The General Electric Company 


ers of. record, or you may appor- 
tion it to jobbers and let them dis- 
tribute it to dealers. 

But if you put a price on it and 
hold firmly to a policy of no sub- 
scription, no material, you must 
face a real job of selling your win- 
dow display service and with no 
effective way open to you other 
than direct-by-mail solicitation. 

That is precisely what we do, 
everlastingly keeping after the 
dealer who is not a subscriber until 
at last the postman brings us his 
check for $5 and we can begin im- 
mediately to serve him with win- 
dow trims. 

Once we convert him we manage 
to keep him, getting him to renew 
his subscription each year there- 
after. If his subscription lapses 
we keep a running fire of letters 
on his trail until we get him back 
on the mourner’s bench, and I can 
honestly say that the percentage of 
failures to book subscription re- 
newals is very small indeed. 


5,000 sUBSCRIBERS 


Of our total number of 20,000 
retailers more than 5,000 are sub- 
scribers to our window service. 
The list is constantly growing and 
I believe that when it reaches 
7,500 or 8,000 it will probably in- 
clude all dealers who are suffi- 
ciently active and ambitious to 
make effective and profitable use 
of the service. 

This is a plain matter of eco- 
nomics. We receive $5 from the 
dealer for which we supply win- 
dow material monthly for a year. 
In supplying that service our total 
cost is about $23. 

Of course we hated to face the 
music at the start, hated to tell the 
trade that hereafter we would be 
hard-boiled and there would be no 
more free window trims. It took 
nerve to start back at the bottom 
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with no distribution and try to 
build up a paid circulation, espe- 
cially when we knew our competi- 
tors would make all possible capi- 
tal out of it by hastening to advise 
the trade that they still were kind 
and generous even though the Na- 
tional Lamp Works had suffered 
from a hardening of the pocket- 
book. 

And, as expected, jobbers and 
dealers yelled loud and long. They 
tried to get us to make exceptions 
and we knew that would be fatal 
to the new plan, so we sat tight 
like the proverbial Chinese laun- 
dryman, explaining blandly and pa- 
tiently “No tickee, no shirtee.” 

That is now all ancient history. 
The policy has long since been ac- 
cepted. It works. And many of 
the jobbers who most bitterly op- 
posed it are now its staunchest 
supporters. 

Our success under this new plan, 
I believe, is rightly attributed, first, 
to the very greatly augmented pull- 
ing power and attractiveness of 
the material supplied and _ the 
greater care and thoroughness of 
its preparation and dispatching, 
and, second, to our continuous 
direct-mail effort to gain as sub- 
scribers all our active dealers. 

By spending no less money out 
concentrating it on fewer retailers, 
the quality of the display material 
becomes outstanding and of itself 
the chief subscription incentive for 
dealers competing in the same lo- 
cality with any dealer who is al- 
ready a subscriber. 

We have little trouble on sub- 
scription renewals, because the 
dealer who subscribes for this aug- 
mented service cannot help but be 
impressed by the amount and 
high quality of it and the effect 
on his sales becomes immediately 
evident. 

Our drive for new subscriptions 
is centered on dealers who, with- 
out the window service, are still 
doing better than the average of 
retail sales. We go after the 
smaller fellows also, but not as 
intensively as to the first-mentioned 
group. 

Illustrated folders showing the 
whole year’s service, letters, spe- 
cial offers giving one or two 
months’ service free as a subscrip- 
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tion bonus, testimonials from deal- 
ers who are subscribers, all of 
these things are employed to gain 
circulation. 

I find we are constantly planning 
our material farther and farther 
ahead because of the need to pre- 
sent in print advance information, 
Our complete display program for 
1928 is already done and the actual 
materials are on the press. By 
December 1, booklets and broad- 
sides showing all of this material 
in full colors will be ready to go 
to the trade. 


SOME ADVANTAGES OF PLANNING 
AHEAD 


And I find that in being forced 
to plan so far ahead our trims are 
better and the correlation is better. 
Our costs are reduced and we 
avoid the old eleventh-hour rush 
and madness. Because the mate- 
rials are ready and waiting long 
before the required time of dis- 
tribution, we are on the dot 
with shipments and the subscriber 
knows, for example, that his No- 
vember lamp window material is 
going to be in his hands before the 
midddle of October. I used to be- 
lieve that such a blessed condition 
on monthly display material was 
impossible anywhere this side of 
heaven, because something unex- 
pected always happened. Our art 
director’s grandmother in Kala- 
mazoo died, the girl who addresses 
the labels had the heebie jecbies, 
there was a fire at the lithogra- 
pher’s, or what have you. Those 
same things still happen, but we 
now have them happen far enough 
in advance so they can’t wreck our 
schedule. 

And I used to think planning so 
far ahead was impossible because 
of the constant business changes, 
changes in prices and discounts of 
your product, changes in the prod- 
uct itself and that has proved to be 
no great difficulty. 

Among practical applications, 
some of the simple things we have 
learned are quite parallel to the 
things that many of you have 
learned, but they are always s0 
important that they bear repetition. 

The most important of these 
is to design window displays not 
entirely from your own selfish 
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point of view, but bearing more 
in mind what the dealer can and 
will use. 

You cannot expect the average 
dealer to rush out and buy period 
furniture, velours and _ various 
doo-dads to go with your cutouts 
and trims. We have found that if 
he will buy a bit of crépe paper 
now and then to help out our trims 
it is about all we can ask. 

You cannot expect the average 
dealer to spend hours building up 
some complicated display. You 
can’t expect extraordinary ingen- 
uity and artistic taste. You must 
not expect him to take any prizes 
as a card writer. He has neither 
the time nor ability to shine in 
these directions. aving learned 
these things by bitter experience, 
we now apply certain tests to each 
set of display materials before we 
send it out. 

First, in the designing, we like 
to start with a simple pencil rough- 
out of ideas. Perhaps one out of 


thirty such sketches will be favor- 
ably received by the three men who 


have a finger in the pie. These 
three are the art director, the dis- 
play director and the advertising 
manager. Our art director con- 
siders the idea chiefly from the art 
angle—does it offer a chance for 
a striking, pleasing, unique illus- 
stration? The display director 
who is in constant touch with our 
trade considers it from the trade 
angle—will it be easy to put in, 
will it look good in the windows 
surrounded: by our product, will 
the trade like it? The advertising 
manager looks at it from these 
various viewpoints, too, but more 
especially he is thinking, “has it 
sales punch?” Will it stop folks 
and bring them in to buy? If these 
three men are satisfied with a 
sketch idea, the next step is to see 
what it looks like in the case of 
a cutout full size and in colors in 
an actual window set-up. 

And if the idea is still approved 
we time ourselves to see how long 
it takes to start with an empty 
window and install the display 
completed. If the average dealer 
cannot put in the display easily and 
completely within a period of thirty 
minutes, the suggested set-up must 
be revised. We have our own 
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window-display laboratory with all 
the necessary accessories where 
such displays are worked out, set 
up and photographed. 

Each trim or display that we 
send out contains from one to three 
different photographic reproduc- 
tions of a window complet 
trimmed, showing the partic 
cutout or trim material as a cen- 
ter feature and with lamps, car- 
tons, lamp-holders, etc., as well as 
other electrical goods surrounding 
it. Together with the illustration 
are printed directions telling just 
how to proceed. If there is a 
streamer to put on the window, 
you can bet there’s an ample sup- 
ply of gummed stickers right along 
with it. Or if we suggest a win- 
dow card or the use of price tags 
they will surely be included in the 
package. 

I know that it is attention to 
practical details like these which 
gets the manufacturer’s display 
material into the window instead 
of into the waste basket. 

If there is danger that a por- 
tion of a cutout may break off in 
transit because of its shape, you'd 
much better change the shape 
rather than chance the disgust of 
your dealers. Likewise, if a litho- 
graphed folded trim is in the least 
likely to stick or offset, you had 
better spend extra money and slip- 
sheet it. 


SHIP BY EXPRESS 


We send our cutouts by express 
rather than by parcel post. Why? 
Simply because in that way we 
have each dealer’s receipt for ma- 
terial sent. If he says we failed 
to take care of him, it requires but 
a minute to prove whether we did 
or didn’t. If we did, we send him 
another set of stuff and at the 
same time we write him a friendly 
letter expressing our appreciation 
of his interest in our display stuf 
and enclosing the receipt indicating 
that he did receive the first ship- 
ment which he evidently has mis- 
placed. When we do fail through 
some error to take care of him, 
we admit the fault freely and fully, 
send a second shipment and extend 
his subscription free for one 
month. 

Some of our material is sent by 
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Florida Ships 91002 Carloads 


URING the shipping 

season from Septem- 
ber 1926 to June of this 
year, Florida farmers 
shipped to northern mar- 
kets a total of 91,002, car- 
loads of fresh fruits and 
vegetables. Chief among 
these products were oran- 
ges, grapefruit, tomatoes, 
celery, lettuce, water- 
melons, potatoes, beans, 
cucumbers, peppers, cab- 
bage, and strawberries. 


When you consider that 
mostof these products were 
shipped at the season when 
demand is strongest and 
prices highest, you realize 
something of the large 
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value of Florida’s agricul- 
tural and horticultural 
production. 


Florida farmersreceived for 
their products last year 
nearly two hundred mil- 
lions of dollars. 


Are you advertising to this 
prosperous market? You 
can reach a large and im- 
portant portion of it 
through advertising in 
Florida’s largest newspaper 
—the FloridaTimes-Union. 

(Country and suburban 
circulation—Daily, 22,141; 

Sunday, 21,988. Total 
circulation—Daily, 50,640; 
Sunday, 63,430). 


Che Florida Times-Union 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
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CHARLES P. TAFT, Publisher 


Eastern Representative: 
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‘JE modestly believe that a number of 
very special records are being hung up 
in Cincinnati. 
FOR INSTANCE, it took the Times-Star only 
nine months of 1927 to establish a lead in Tires 
and Accessories of THREE to ONE—in 6 
days for us against the second paper’s 7! (An 
actual lead of over 300,000 display lines.) 


AND IT’S HARD to really get this one. The 
Times-Star’s net GAIN in all display classi- 
fications for the first 9 months of this year was 
THREE TIMES the net gain of ALL THE 
OTHER THREE PAPERS COMBINED! 


WHERE is your advertising message in Cin- 
cinnati? Times-Star’s 19 years of leadership 
typified by the following figures point where 
it should be. 

ACCESSORY AND TIRE DIS- 


PLAY LINEAGE FIRST NINE 
MONTHS 1927 
TIMES-STAR 7-DAY PAPER 
Accessories .. . 254,353 97,711 
191,887 33,637 





446,240 131,348 


I/TIMES-STAR 


100,000 Group of American Cities 
C.H. REMBOLD, Manager 


Western 2 
KELLOGG M. PATTERSON Phone Central 5065 
904 Union Trust Bldg.. Chicago, Illinois 
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If It Takes Two Horses to Pull 
a Load It’s Folly to Use One 


OWHERE else in the whole length 
\ and breadth of America is there a 
situation like Chicago. A city ofa 
four million trading area... and only two 
morning newspapers. But those two news- 
papers together cover that trading area as 
effectively as a tooth fits into its socket. 
The Herald and Examiner is one of those 
newspapers, with a million readers daily 
and over three million on Sundays... 
with a buying budget as beneficent as any 
merchant may hope for. 


THE CHICAGO 
HERALD anp EXAMINER 


September Averages: Daily, 447,490; Sunday, 1,093,429 


National Advertising Manager — J. T. McGIVERAN, JR. 


EUCLID M. COVINGTON T. C. HOFFMEYER 
285 Madison Avenue Monadnock Building 
New York San Francisco 
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mail. If a dealer kicks, claiming 
non-receipt, we send duplicate ma- 
terial and thereafter for six months 
any material which goes to him by 
mail is sent registered. 

In April, each year, we operate 
a contest which is largely based on 
window display. It is open to all 
dealers, but as we supply no spe- 
cial display material, naturally 
those dealers who are subscribers 
to our window service have the 
best chance of winning. 


BASIS OF CONTEST 


The contest is based on putting 
in a window display, asking people 
who come into the store, “How 
are vou fixed for lamps?”, put- 
ting a lamp demonstrator on the 
counter, and finally advertising in 
the local newspapers or going out- 
side the store to make calls on 
other stores, factories, etc., in an 
effort to get added lamp business. 
Increase in sales for the month of 
April as against the preceding 
March is also considered in grad- 
ing the contestants. Nearly 3,000 
dealers entered this year’s contest. 
Of these, 861 qualified by means 
of their complete reports submitted 
to be considered in the prize 
awards. 

Ten prizes were offered, the 
first being a Chevrolet car and so 
on down the line. ‘ 

Now, the really interesting thing 
about it is that in our business, 
April is usually not quite so good 
a sales month as March. This 
year, all the business done by all 
our dealers in April was 99 per 
cent of March business, in other 
words a slight decrease, but these 
861 dealers who were actively in 
the contest did an April lamp busi- 
ness of 221 per cent of their 
March lamp business—a net gain 
of 121 per cent. I know of no 
better proof of the sales effective- 
ness of window display, especially 
when correlated with other dealer 
sales activity. 


F. M. Crommelin Dies at 
Chicago 
F. M. Crommelin, of the Chicago staff 
f The Nation’s Business, Washington, 
D. C., died at Chicago on October 18. 
He had been associated with that publica- 
tion for the last six years. 
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A Suggestion to Be Pondered 
by Grocery Retailers 


Tue Hitts Brotners Company 
New York, Octoser 14, 1927. 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Mr. Dale’s article (“Will the Grocery 
Follow the ‘Dodo’ and the ‘Drug’ 
Store?” October 6 issue, page 115] and 
the ideas it contains are extremely inter- 
esting. He is in a fine position to judge 
the matter whereof he speaks because 
his principal function is retailing. I 
haven’t a doubt that he had in his mind 
the development of the Pacific Coast 
type of chain grocery store, which is so 
often, if not always, combined with 
meats and fruits and, in some cases, 
hardware. 

That development is much more cap- 
able, I believe, of growth on the Pacific 
Coast than it can ever be in the East. 
There is more space available for the 
individual store there than there is here. 
The intensity of business development 
in Eastern cities makes it very difficult 
for a chain store to secure, except at 
exorbitant rents, space enough to de- 
velop along these lines. The result is a 
strong effort for a minimum of stocks 
in the individual store, a tendency from 
which Mr. Dale’s suggestion would be 
a departure. 

However, I must say that there seems 
to. me to be a good deal in Mr. Dale’s 
suggestion. The groceryman has his 
customer in the store almost daily per- 
force. Why not sell her other con- 
venience items while he has her there? 

Tue Hitts Brorners Company, 
G. D: Otps, Jr., 
Sales Manager. 


American Nokol and Aetna Oil 


Burners Consolidate 

The American Nokol Company, Chi- 
cago, manufacturer of the Nokol oil 
burner and the Aetna Automatic Oil 
Burner, Inc., Providence, R. I., maker 
of the Aetna oil burner, have consoli- 
dated under the name of the former. 
Both burners will now be produced at 
the Chicago factory. 


New Accounts for 
Paris & Peart 


The Wm. Ganz Company, 
York, industrial motion pictures, has 
appointed Paris & Peart, New York 
advertising agency, to direct its adver- 
tising’ account. 

The account of the Shu-Milk Products 
Corporation, Newark, N , Shoe dress- 
ing, has also been placed with Paris & 
Peart. Magazines and newspapers will 
be used. 


New 


“The People’s Home Journal” 


Appoints J. D. Hazelton 
John D. Hazelton has been appointed 
to represent The People’s Home Journal, 


New York, in Pennsylvania and the 
South. He formerly was with Success- 
ful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa, and 
previously was engaged in advertising 
agency work, 





Shall I Stay Stuck in the Mud? 


A Young Man Bawls Out the Older Generation 


By a Young Man 


OY DICKINSON’S | story, 

“Shall I Go to the Big City?” 
in the September 29 issue of 
Printers’ Ink struck home with 
me. The blow proved so over- 
whelming that for many hours I 
found myself thinking and scrib- 
bling in amazing culilinien: The 
result is this reply—or rather, 
comment—on his excellent obser- 
vations. 

Mr. Dickinson is an older man 
than I. He has his mature view- 
point; I, a less orderly one. His 
is sound, logical, enlightening. 
Mine is—let one see! 

Mr. Dickinson told of the 
young man, his journey to the big 
city and his plunge into the more 
highly competitive spirit. He wrote 
of many incidents and resolved 
his conclusions in one final para- 
graph of wisdom. I thank him. 

But I am young! 

A young man, let us say, feels 
himself “stuck in the mud.” He 
earns an average salary, $75 or 
$100 a week. He wants larger op- 
portunities. Life has been going 
on soberly, too soberly to be 
tolerated, so he thinks. This is 
ambition. I claim that the rest- 
lessness is a good thing. Among 
advertising men it is essential. 

So this young man looks about 
for the next rung of the ladder. 
Naturally, he does not look too 
closely about his own environment. 
Most firms are ruled by conscience 
and not by mind: Increases in 
salary are things of years, not 
ability. He feels that those who 
already know him do not have the 
proper appreciation. Many times 
he is right. 

He thinks in this fashion: He 
entered the firm for which he now 
works as a neophyte: It was a 
stamp upon him which he now 
does not seem able to erase. The 
chances are he will remain a 
neophyte if he sticks, and he will 
even be a neophyte when he’ leaves. 
Old men are cruel to young men! 

He remembers incidents in his 
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own experience. He is. convinced 
that the difference between a 
young man and an old man is that 
the young man is broad minded 
enough to be open. to conviction, 
courteous enough to let his mind 
be changed! He remembers the 
time he argued for nearly one 
hour over the question of commas 
before “ands.” The circular he 
had presented was almost rejected 
over a tiny, hooked dot! Why 
had he argued? Because he had 
been sick and tired of playing the 
youth and wanted to be as bull- 
headed as his boss! 

And he knew his boss. He was 
like all men, old men—“Win a 
point and you are superior!” Ap- 
parently, a youth becomes a man 
when he can succeed in mentally 
outdoing someone younger ! 

He remembers the time he sub- 
mitted a small campaign. For 
many nights he sacrificed all 
pleasure to do something big. 
Then he submitted the plan. But 
the boss didn’t like it. He blew 
smoke ruthlessly over the hard 
labors of the youngster. The 
campaign was for safety razors! 
Who buys safety razors? 


NO PLACE FOR THE YOUNG MAN 


The young man has grown thor- 
oughly disgusted. He applies for 
a position, a better job, and is in- 
terviewed: What is he offered? 
Advertisers everywhere acclaim the 
new age, the vitality of youth and 
the strategy of catering to it. 
Wise men! Yet a young man 
seems to have little or no place in 
the scheme itself. 

His. complaints grow more se- 
rious with the number of his in- 
terviews. “What experience have 
you got?” is what everybody wants 
to know. Why do they not ask, 
“What the devil can you do?” 
But no. He must submit refer- 
ences, recite experiences, jobs. 
years—all cold; meaningless for- 
malities. 

The young man who is sincere 
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and ambitious has a difficult task 
to succeed. Why do business men 
persist in sitting back haughtily, 
sneering, picking loopholes, jump- 
ing as hard as they can on the 
younger man? If advertising, to 
help its clients, caters to the 
younger spirit, why does the ad- 
vertising fraternity belittle this 
same element within its own doors? 
I do not claim that youth must not 
perpetually be placed on trial—it 
must—but I do argue that often it 
knows its tricks thoroughly, far 
better than many an older man. 

Perhaps the gravest error of the 
employer lies in his illusion that a 
man’s spirit indicates his ability. 
It does not, especially so in the 
younger man. The old man is 
hardened, experienced, sometimes 
almost stale. Can such a man in- 
terpret the spirit of a new age? 
The young man is enthusiastic, 
vital. He can be swayed. But 
because he can be swayed is no 
proof that he lacks intelligence or 
that what he does is unsound. 

It is a sad fact that the ability 
of a young man must constantly 
lay low to his spirit—his imma- 
turity in number of years. An 
older man will go about a task 
with much matter-of-factness. But 
the young man—not with him! 
His heart and his mind go out. 
He exhausts his last ounce of en- 
ergy. What is the outcome? The 
older man offers his mediocre job 
(mediocre, at least, when judged 
by the amount of effort he has 
expended) and confidently waits 
for an O.K. The boss is satisfied. 
His employee is able (old) and 
what has been developed is good. 

The young man goes in. He 
trembles a bit because his heart 
lies in the layouts he carries. His 
achievement represents all. It is 
his past, his present and his fu- 
ture. The boss picks up the work. 
In his eye is reflected an image of 
much that is good. In his mind 
is a prejudice, an unholy fatherli- 
ness. Ability goes down, down. 
The spirit of the young man alone 
stands there. It can be picked, 
licked, scared. Regardless of all 
the consistency and uniformity of 
the campaign itself, all that the 
boss sees is spirit. A young man! 

Why do the older men profess 
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such enthusiasm for youth and 
then exemplify the opposite? Be- 
cause a man’s “eye teeth” do not 
show is no proof that the man 
has no eyes! Because a youngster 
cannot smoke a black cigar saicly 
is no reason why that young man 
cannot write copy for cigarettes— 
perhaps even good copy for good 
cigars! A young man feels | 

self in a rut. Say he has worked 
hard, progressed, advanced far be- 
yond his years. But he is young. 
Must he wait for years to catch 
up? Will advertising ever recog- 
nize ability, see ability without 
traditional or personal transgres- 
sions? Cannot a young man get a 
good job, have people challenge 
his ability, without submitting him 
to cross-word puzzle attacks? Or 
would it be better for him to stay 
“stuck in the mud,” give up the 
cheerfulness and ecstasy of his 
youth, mimic his elders, sit tight 
and wait for the years to roll by? 


W. E. Heibel Joins General 
Electric Company 


_W. E. Heibel, recently in the adver- 
tising department of the American Stove 
Company, Lorain, Ohio, has joined the 
advertising staff of the electric refrigera- 
tion department of the General Electric 
Company, Cleveland. He was formerly 
with Fuller & Smith, Inc., Cleveland. 


Gillette Net Profit Increases 


The Gillette Safety Razor Company, 
Boston, reports for the nine months 
ended September 30, 1927, a net profit 
of $10,030,431, after charges and taxes, 
against $9,301,463 in the first nine 
months of 1926. 

Net profit for the quarter ended Sep- 
tember 30, 1927, amounted to $3,175,852, 
after charges and taxes. 


Appointed by Experimenter 
Publishing Company 


O. D. Williams, formerly advertising 
manager of the Walthal Electric Com 
pany, radio chain stores, has been ap- 
tee director of merchandising of the 

xperimenter Publishing Company, Inc., 
New York, publisher of Radio News 
and other magazines, 


T. S. Buechner with General 
Motors Export 


Thomas S. Buechner has joined the 
advertising department of the General 
Motors Export Company, New York. 
He was formerly with Olmstead, Perrin 
& Leffingwell, Inc., also of New York. 
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Wanted: | 
A New Term in Advertising 


A distributor who wishes to move goods-from 
his warehouse to the dealer, pays so much for 
the job. Whether it takes one big truck or 
twenty little trucks, he neither knows nor 
cares. 

But when the same distributor wants to 
move goods from the dealer’s shelves to the 
homes: of consumers, he sometimes forgets 
that it is still simply a “job,’ and begins to 
hire trucks—newspaper circulation—not ac- 
cording to capacity but according to numbers, 
all kinds counting alike. 

A term is plainly needed to indicate a news- 
paper’s capacity to perform work, for that is 
the real thing—the only thing—that adver- 
tisers seek. 

The Los Angeles Times reaches that part 
of Los Angeles’ population which spends 77% 
of the money. It excels other local news- 
papers not merely in quantity of home- 
delivered circulation, but in its capacity to 
move goods. 


All classes of advertisers—national, 
local display and want ads—give 
preference to the Los Angeles 
Times. 


Los Angeles Times 


Eastern Representative: Pacific Coast Representative: 
Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer Co. R. J. Bidwell Company « 
360 N. Michigan Blvd. 285 Madison Ave. 742 Market St. White Henry Stuart Bldg. 
Chicago New York San Francisco Seattle 
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Putting Personality 
Into Advertising 


One of the Things that 
Can’t Be Taught 


URING the two years past, Lord & Thomas 

and Logan, purely in an effort to further the 

Science of Advertising, have attempted to delineate 
some of its major principles. 

Subjects such as “Copy Strategy,” “The Most From 
White Space,” “The Common-Sense Pla.aning of Ex’ 
penditures,” “Pictures and Headlines,” and a number 
of others have been taken up and analyzed. 

Now a young woman writer writes and asks, 
“Won't you teach me how to put personality into ads?” 

We are sorry, but we can't. For personality, we be- 
lieve, is one of the factors in advertising that can’t be 
taught. 

It is something like the way one wears one’s hat. One 
man pays $15 for a hat —and looks commonplace. 
Another pays $5, puts a dent here, a touch there, sets 
it on his head at a certain angle and achieves the 
Bond Street touch. 

In the show business, the personality of an actor is 
summed up as the indefinable quality of “putting hiny 
self across.” , 

And that is what makes the names of Sol Smith 
Russell, Booth, Mansfield, Bernhardt, Maude Adams, 
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E. H. Sothern, John Drew and a few others live 
while thousands of others are forgotten. 

In advertising, putting personality into “Copy” must 
be regarded as an-art—and like all other art, requiring 
an ability born of instinct. 


And instinct can’t be taught. The technique of 
any art or trade cam be learned, the mechanics 
mastered by almost any group:of intelligent people. But 
a peculiar twist of the mind—found in very few in- 
dividuals—makes the outstanding artist, actor or writer. 

The whole history of advertising fails to reveal 
more than a few score men able to put personality 
into advertising. In the whole field today, there 
are probably less than twenty who can. 


Advertising, needs alike men ané women who can, 
anc men and-women who cah't, Both have their places 
... the creators and the plodders. 


But every advertising campaign, to return the most 
profit, must be contributed to by both types of mind. 

One type to put the spark of personality, upon 
which all things rest, into it—the other type of mind 
to painstakingly “carry. through.” 

Thus common-sense advertising principles exact that 
both the contribution of creative instinct and the 
balance wheel. of commercial soundness. be embodied 
in modern advertising. 


LORD & THOMAS AnD LOGAN 
ADVERTISING 


CHIC. NEW YORK LONDON 
qo Nowk kasdteon Asean 247 Park Avenue Victoria Embankment 


LOS ANGELES WASHINGTON SAN FRANCISCO 
1151 South Broadway. 400 Hibbs Building 225 Bush Street 


ample ee hearer ge sad 
advertising agency, self contained; collaborating with 
re Te relia fitongnen Spa apr seat eomae 
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ya can form a good idea of THE 
FARMER'S coverage of the pros- 
perous Northwest by making a census 
of R. F. D. boxes. 


Circulation is built on a consistent plan. 
It parallels density and prosperity of farm 
population. On the average you are safe in 
assuming that at least every other box in the 
best counties receives each week a copy of 
THE FARMER. 


It goes where merchandise goes and enables 
you to give your dealers real help. Farm 
coverage is important in a territory where 
51.2% of the families live on farms. 


Reach these farmers with their dependable 
year ’round dairy income. 


The Northwest's Only Weekly Farm Paper 
Standard Farm Papers, Inc., Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., 


307 No. Michigan Ave., 250 Park Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. New York 


A Northwestern Institution Since 1882 
Member Standard Farm Paper Unit 


























The Space Buyer’s Yardsticks 
Inch by Inch 


The Fourth Standard of Measurement Is Merchandising Co-operation— 
Least Important, Yet Not to Be Overlooked 


By Duane D. Jones 


Of Lord & Thomas and Logan, Los Angeles 


WE live in a three-dimension 
world. It has length, breadth 
and height, and there it ends, ap- 
parently. But theorists say: “If 
three dimensions, why not a 
fourth? And a fifth, or even 
more ?” 

The fourth dimension of space is 
a fascinating field of intellectual 
speculation. 

In measuring newspaper values, 
the seasoned space buyer applies 
his three yardsticks of Circulation, 
Prestige and Lineage. These tell 
him how many people read the 
paper, what kind of people they 
are, and to what extent advertisers 
patronize the paper as a result of 
this circulation and prestige. Three 
dimensions—is there a fourth? 

Yes, a fourth dimension is often 
created by the publisher of the 
newspaper in the form of Mer- 
chandising Co-operation. The pub- 
lisher says to the advertiser: 
“Come, now that you have gauged 
these three first values, if you ad- 
vertise in my paper I will help you 
in the highly important work of 
tying up with the retail merchants 
of my community, so they will 
stock and display and sell your 
product at the time it is being 
advertised.” 

Many newspapers now maintain 

special service departments for this 
purpose. Their experts collect in- 
formation about the mercantile 
outlets of the community. Mer- 
chants are informed of advertising 
campaigns that are coming. Close 
teamwork between merchant and 
advertiser is urged by the pub- 
lisher, so the consuming public 


This is the fourth of a series of five 
articles by Mr. Jones. The first article 
appeared in the September 29, 1927, 
issue, page 117; the second in the Oc- 
tober 6 issue, page 57, and > third in 
the October 13 issue, page 12 


may obtain the advertised goods 
most conveniently, and the retailers 
and jobbers profit to the utmost by 
increased sales. 


1. What Merchandising 
operation Generally Embraces. 


Co- 


In its broadest sense, Merchan- 
dising Co-operation offers the ad- 
vertiser special services of the 
following kind: 

Introducing advertisers’ specialty 
salesmen to jobbers 

Furnishing whadees where advertis- 
érs may display goods. 

Securing window 
dealers. 

Furnishing dealer route lists to adver- 
tisers’ salesmen. 

Notifying dealers of forthcoming ad- 
vertising campaigns. 

Educating to the value of these cam- 
paigns in securing increased sales. 

_ Making market surveys for adver- 
tisers. 

Mailing broadsides of 
dealers. 

Preparing sales portfolios of the cam- 
aign. 

Mailing seryetians: literature regard- 
ing campai 

Collecting wtntew displays after cam- 
paign is over. 

Publishing trade papers which notify 
dealers of forthcoming campaigns and 
educate them to the general value of 
local advertising. 


displays among 


campaign to 


Of course, few, if any, news- 
papers do all of these things. It 
would be an unusual newspaper 
that did more than half of them. 
However, nearly every newspaper 
does some of them, and if an ad- 
vertiser is covering even a few 
communities, he will be offered his 
option of all, by different pub- 
lishers. 

Therefore, in selecting mediums, 
the space buyer must decide which 
of these special things, if any, are 
desirable for the greater success 
of the campaign. The result has 
to be calculated; it may be more 
efficient for the advertiser to make 
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his own market survey, for in- 
stance, than to let a publisher do it. 
On the other hand, there may be 
ready prepared data on markets 
which will save him making’ a 
survey. 


2. Measuring With 
stick. 


The kinds of service offered by 
each newspaper are usually set 
forth in the sales arguments of its 
solicitors when they call upon space 
buyers and advertisers. Also, in 
the printed matter furnished for 
the data files, as well as in adver- 
tising journals. Very often, this 
form of service is put forward 
with a flourish, as something not 
given by competing papers. Some- 
times this claim is true. But the 
value of standardization has been 
seen here, too, and some publishers 
have adopted American News- 
paper Publishers’ Association regu- 
lations governing what they will 
and will not give in the way of 
Merchandising Co-operation. <A 
credulous space buyer might think, 
however, that some publishers are 
much more interested in rendering 
special service than others by the 
way in which it is offered. 

In Merchandising Co-operation 
the Publisher has created something 
to “trade with,” as well as origi- 
nated special service which he 
thinks will be genuinely helpful to 
the advertiser. Circulation is 
really standard; Prestige and Line- 
age are becoming more so every 
year, but Merchandising Co- 
operation is something through 
which the newspaper tries to make 
a unique tie-up with its community, 
and is marked by cleverness and 
strong selling claims. 

Every publisher has the right to 
create his own special form of 
Merchandising Co-operation, of 
course. I am merely speaking for 
the space buyer, and the reader 
may consider me “hard boiled” if 
he wants to. The space buyer will 
let the space seller call him any 
names that relieve feelings. ‘But 
he will be a space buyer still, a 
purchasing agent for the adver- 
tiser, responsible to the latter for 
spending his money to get the best 
possible results. He will put Mer- 
chandising Co-operation on the 
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scales and weigh it, like other fac- 
tors. We are concerned here prin- 
cipally with how that is to be done. 

The first thing to do, and the 
most direct and obvious method, js 
to compare the circulation and rates 
of the newspaper offering such ser- 
vice with others in its community, 
just as though no special service 
were involved. How does that 
paper compare, in circulation and 
class of readers reached, with 
others of similar character, on a 
bare basis of cost for advertising 
space? 

It will generally be found that 
something is charged for merchan- 
dising service. For such work can- 
not be carried on for nothing. The 
kind of employees who make in- 
vestigations and call upon the mer- 
chants must be employed regularly. 
The cost is in the overhead ex- 
penses of the newspaper. So it is 
generally “in the rate,” and this 
comparison shows that, and also 
tells the space buyer how much he 
is paying for special service. 

Then he is in a position to decide 
whether such service is worth pay- 
ing for as an element in the par- 
ticular kind of advertising cam- 
paign he has in hand. 

It may be said, however, that the 
cost of Merchandising Co-opera- 
tion does not always reflect itself 
in the rate. The writer knows of 
many papers that offer maximum 
co-operation, at lower milline rates 
than their competitors. This may 
be due to many causes, such as the 
publisher’s desire to make an in- 
vestment in Merchandising Co- 
operation as a means of fostering 
future good-will among adver- 
tisers. In this case, Merchandis- 
ing Co-operation is a “bargain” 
for advertisers who need it. 


3. How Much Merchandising 
Co-operation Can Be Used? 


This brings the space buyer to 
an analysis of the advertiser’s 
needs. There is a vast difference 
between the big advertiser and the 
small one, the old advertiser and 
the beginner, the advertiser in a 
field like food, where the outlets 
are many, and the concern that is 
selling through a few merchants, 
as with jewelry or pianos. The 
large concern, with an advertising 
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1,099,735 


—was the average net paid cir- 
culation of the Sunday New 
York American for six months 
ending September 30, 1927. 


—more than 16,000 


gain over same period 


of a year ago 


During this period the Sunday New York 
American attained the largest circulation 
in its history for a similar six months’ 
period. 





No other standard Sunday newspaper 
covers New York and its Golden Suburbs 
as does the Sunday New York American— 
and at 10c a copy—50% more than for 
other Sunday newspapers. Dominate the 
New York Market with the— 


Sunday 
New Mork American 


"The Backbone of New York Advertising” 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 
1834 Broadway 35 E. Wacker Drive 5s Winthrop Square Monadnock Building 
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background, probably has as inti- 
mate an acquaintance with the trade 
in the publisher’s community as 
liave his own service men, and it 
would be unwise to. pay for work 
already done. The advertiser en- 
tering new territory may have ex- 
perience and facilities for doing 
this preliminary spade work better 
than the publisher’s service staff. 
Even a small advertiser may be 
hampered more than helped by spe- 
cial service. 

For example, in the Pacific Coast 
region, with which I am most fa- 
miliar at present, there are hun- 
dreds of small manufacturers who 
were formerly salesmen in various 
trades. A traveling salesman in 
the food field, say, embarks in busi- 
ness for himself, starting a small 
factory. He secures distribution 
around the factory, and then 
branches out into other territory, 
until he has covered the Pacific 
Coast. If he is successful in this 
—and many are—the time will 


come when he can afford adver- 
tising, to exert consumer pull on 


his product, already in the stores. 
Naturally, every dollar that he has 
to spend for advertising should be 
directed in mediums that primarily 
create consumer demand. Mer- 
chandising Co-operation is not 
merely unnecessary to him—but 
may be a tax on the efficacy of the 
white space he is buying to sell the 
consumer. 

On the other hand, the publisher 
may have something in the way of 
special service that is desirable in 
the largest campaigns. 

It has been said that a census of 
retail grocers, taken at noon today, 
in any sizable city, will be out of 
date tomorrow noon. During the 
twenty-four hours which elapse 
some of the grocers fail, others 
sell their business, new stores are 
opened, and maybe a grocery store 
burns out. If the publisher keeps 
lists of retailers up to date, he has 
something. that certain advertisers 
need, and which probably cannot 
be secured elsewhere. The pub- 
lisher may have these retailers 
listed in stencil form, so that he 
can address envelopes or mail lit- 
erature for the advertiser. When 
such service is needed, it is invalu- 
able to the advertiser. The space 
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buyer can figure the cost, and gra- 
ciously accept it as a free gift from 
the publisher, if it is cheap enough, 
which tends to create good feeling 
all around. 


4. Getting Good Value in Mer- 
chandising Co-operation. 


If this special service can be 
used, it is then up to the space 
buyer, as purchasing agent for the 
advertiser, to arrange for the kind 
of merchandising aid which will 
benefit his client the most. This 
generally comes down to the ques- 
tion of how much missionary work 
the publisher’s service staff is will- 
ing to do among local merchants, 
relieving the advertiser’s own sales 
organization. It is perfectly fair 
for the space buyer to bargain for 
as much as he can get, and a little 
more. If the service organization 
offers a dozen windows for the 
display of the advertiser’s goods, 
maybe it might find another dozen, 
or undertake the work of arranging 
the displays. If it will notify re- 
tailers that an advertising campaign 
is about to start, maybe its obliging 
staff will also persuade the mer- 
chants to stock the goods in ad- 
vance, or give them favorable dis- 
play on the counter, and so on. The 
space buyer can often show the 
publisher how to render co-opera- 
tion that will make the campaign 
conspicuously successful, and later 
reflect glory on his merchandising 
organization. 


5. Can This Special Service Be 
Fitted to the Advertising Plan? 


When a _ uniform advertising 
campaign is to be carried out over 
considerable territory, the space 
buyer may find it difficult to use 
what publishers offer in these spe- 
cial services. 

Some service is offered free, and 
other service is charged to the ad- 
vertiser. Some publishers will do 
one thing, some another. The de- 
sire to co-operate may be genuine, 
and backed up by individual team- 
work, but in other cases there is 
only a promise, and specified ser- 
vice, when asked for, is not forth- 
coming. 

The diversity of the Merchandis- 
ing Co-operation offered over wide 
territory may be so great that it 
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Three large display rooms display draperies in this furniture 
store*—one of Furniture Record’s subscribers 


O retailer is bettér trained or fitted 

for selling merchandise that runs 
into big money than the furniture 
and home-furnishings dealer. § Nor is 
the smallest item too small to stock if 
it belongs in his store to properly serve 
his customers. For now-a-days these 
are literally home-furnishing depart- 
ment stores, carrying everything that 
goes into the home. § We'll gladly tell 
you more about this great retail outlet 
—just write. 


FURNITURE RECORD 
A of Better Merchandising 
” for Home Jurni Merchants 

ame upon GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


request 


>. 
| 

For More Than 97 ‘Years The National Magazine of the Furniture Trade || 
Pp } 


A.B.C AB 
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NEWSSTAND 
SALE 


Notice, first, that this line, repre- 
senting news-stand sale alone, has 
been rising steadily for more than 
two years. The public interest in 
Collier’s is a sustained interest. 
Notice, also, that it is mounting 
faster now than at any previous 
time. The publicinterest in Collier’s 
is a rapidly growing interest. 
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427 advertisers 


have already placed orders for space 
in 1928, and will be rewarded for 
their foresight by an excess circulation 
of more than 350,000 copies an issue. 


We have achieved such power and 
momentum in Collier’s that any ad- 
vertiser who orders space in this 
magazine will get all he pays for and 
a substantial dividend besides. 


THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


(ollier's 


Total net paid circulation 
more than 1,450,000 a week 
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will be better in the end, and 
cheaper, for the advertiser to make 
his own standard plan for tying 
with dealers, and carry it out 
through his own organization. 

Yet even the most ingenious plan 
may be strengthened with some 
Merchandising Co-operation. There 
are cities where lists of dealers in 
every line are kept up to the min- 
ute, and are of great value to many 
advertisers. There are newspapers 
that, instead of merely addressing 
and mailing announcements that a 
campaign is about to start, will 
send around their representatives, 
known to dealers, and exhibit the 
campaign in detail. 

At first sight, this whole ques- 
tion appears bewildering to the 
space buyer, and it seems difficult 
to put a yardstick on it. But with 
a little experience, especially with 
results of advertising, the solid 
values stand out above the imita- 
tion, and he knows almost at a 
glance what will be helpful or 
otherwise in a given campaign. 


6. The Element of Bias Must 
Be Considered. 


Space buyers soon discover that 
Merchandising Co-operation is lim- 
ited. Advertisers may well study 
it from that viewpoint, instead of 
its apparent advantages. Shrewd 
advertisers learn, generally by ex- 
pensive experience, that too much 
reliance cannot be placed upon 
these special services. 

The fundamental reason why it 
cannot be made too important in 
advertising plans is that it lacks 
the element of disinterestedness, or 
neutrality. The newspaper pub- 
lisher is anxious to secure busi- 
ness. In his eagerness, there is al- 
ways the temptation to give biased 
opinions about distribution facili- 
ties in his community, and to make 
“market surveys” that will prove 
his contentions, rather than disclose 
the actual state of affairs. Another 
factor to be taken into account is 
that those who make the survey for 
the publisher are not responsible 
for results to the advertiser. Their 
findings have served their purpose 
when the advertiser signs a space 
contract. If the findings are wrong, 
they do not lose their jobs. On 
the contrary, if the advertiser 
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makes the survey through his 
employees, he does so from 
standpoint of results to him 
and his employees are responsit 
to him for results. Nor has ¢ 
advertiser a reliable check 
display or other material distrib- 
uted by the newspaper service m 
to dealers. 

Bias is often unconscious. 
is natural for the publisher t 
his community forth in the 
light, as to distribution facilities 
and purchasing power. Quarr: 
with him on that score is time 
wasted. The seasoned space buyer 
keeps this element of bias con- 
stantly in mind, and takes off a 
generous discount for it. 


7. Merchandising Co-operation 


Is “Plusage.” 


The best Merchandising Co- 
operation that a space buyer can 
find, after making the various al- 
lowances I have pointed out, should 
be considered as nothing more 
than sales and advertising “plus- 
age.” The department that ren- 
ders such service should be used 
in collaboration with the advertis- 
er’s own specialty men in the field, 
or with whatever else he may have 
as a merchandising organization. 
This detail of the campaign should 
never be delegated with responsibil- 
ity to the publisher’s organization, 
nor too much dependence placed 
upon it for results. For the ad- 
vertiser and the publisher are 
working for entirely different kinds 
of results, and in advertising there 
are many things that nobody can 
do as well as the advertiser him- 
self ‘ 

It is my experience that when 
advertisers get this viewpoint of 
Merchandising Co-operation, either 
through experience or upon the as- 
surance of the spacé buyer who 
knows his job, they will get more 
results from it, and less disappoint- 
ment and loss. Merchandising Co- 
operation is logically a space buy- 
er’s yardstick, but in my estimation 
perhaps the least important of all 
five that we are considering. 


To Leave Industrial Works 


Charles E. Shearer, advertising man- 
ager for the Industrial Works, Bay City, 
Mich., has resigned effective October 20. 
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The largest market 


still has the least competition 


y 


There is opportunity and profit 


in Rural America —the dwelling 
place of 50,000,000 folks, 


easy-to-reach and easy -to- sell. 


(turn to next page) 
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THE “OTHER HALF” OF AMERICA’S MARKgE 








Manufacturers who take 
the lead now will get 
the greatest returns 
Am 


Pioneering is not entirely of the past. Amer. ser 
ica still offers opportunity to men who will all. 
take the lead. ties 

Manufacturers seeking fields that are pro- 7 
ductive and less competitive will find Rural 
America, with its 50,000,000 men, women 
and children, a place that invites and rewards 
close attention. 

Somehow, in the marketing of the neces. 7 
sities and luxuries of life, the importance rett 
of Rural America has been under-estimated. to ° 
The iure of Urban America, and its con- sup} 
centrated markets, seemingly has over- neni 
shadowed the tremendous possibilities of pur 

the other half of America’s market. nae 

But Rural America and Urban America are late 
alike. The 50,000,000 on the farms need and nt 
crave the very things that enter the livesof city . 
dwellers. Rural folks have money, and they 
spend. They live in closely-grouped, easy-to- 
reach market areas that simplify selling. 

The manufacturer who realizes that Rural 
America is a field for intensive sales effort 
—and takes the lead, now —will get the 
greatest returns. 


will 
on | 
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TIT IS ~» WHERE IT IS ~ HOW TO REACH IT 








Individual markets — 
the good and the poor 


For the purpose of successful sales endeavor, Rural 
America should be regarded in its true light—a 
series of individual snssthaie some good, some poor; 
all of them made up of the 3,066 agricultural coun- 
ties in the United States. 

The selling possibilities in these markets vary 
with their purchasing power, which in turn depends 
on wealth, productivity, crop and stock values and 
other important factors. 

To select the markets that will yield the greatest 
return is your problem. The new Marketing Guide 

“The Other Half of America’s Market” 
pts exactly the information you 
need. It accurately rates the 
purchasing power of every 
county and groups them << 
into natural markets. It 
is the most complete 
and valuable study ever 
made of Rural America. 


Varketing Guide presents practical and 
ep ndable information to sales and adver- 
executives. It was compiled for the 
lard Farm Paper Unit by unbiased, 
' erested authorities. Copies are being 
uted by appointment to advertisers 

and advertising agencies. 


(turn to next page) 
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RURAL AMERICA READS ~» THEN BiyYs 








One great medium 
reaches all of Rural America 


Rural America is dominated by a single, unified 
advertising medium — the Standard Farm Paper 
Unit, whose circulation corresponds in numbers 
with the value of the individual markets. 


The unit guarantees 2,125,000 circulation, 90 
per cent of its readers concentrated in the thirty 


leading farm states. In these states are 90 per 
cent of all farms, 89 per cent of all farm crops. 
84 per cent of all livestock; the great bulk of 


your finest prospects. 


Here, where Rural America is at its best, the 
Standard Farm Paper group is supreme. Let 
us furnish you with more detailed information 
and assist you in planning your campaign. 


Ybe STANDARD tiree UNIT 
One order—one plate—one bill 
WALLACE C. RICHARDSON, General Manager 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
Courtney D. Freeman, Western Manager Willard R. Downing, Eastern Manager 
307 North Michigan Avenue 250 Park Avenue 
San Francisco, Kohl Building 





Your sales problem is national — but your dealer’s is always local 
The Standard Farm Papers meet both! 

Missouri Ruralist The Prairie Farmer The Nebraska F.rmer 

The American Agriculturist Ohio Farmer Kansas Farmer 

The Wisconsin Agriculturist Wallaces’ Farmer The Farmer, St. Paul 

The Breeder's Gazette The Progressive Farmer Hoard’s Dairym..» 
Pennsylvania Farmer Michigan Farmer 
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Scrimshaw Copy 


A Vanishing Art Which Still Has Some Devotees 


By Amos 


T may be that I am introducing 

a new word to you. But any 
man who has gone down to the 
sea in ships will know it. The 
Century Dictionary lists it as “a 
nautical word of unstaple orthog- 
raphy, to engrave various fanci- 
ful designs on shells, whales’ teeth, 
walrus tusks, etc. In general to 
execute any piece of ingenious 
work.” 

That is the detached method of 
the dictionary. But if you discover 
some old sailor sitting on a bench 
looking off across the water and 
ask him what the word means, he 
will, if he feels like talking, give 
you a far more interesting back- 
ground. You may get from him, 
as you listen, the vision of a stuffy 
forecastle, lit by a single oil lamp, 
on a ship caught in the ice during 
the long nights of the Arctic Circle, 
nights of enforced idleness when 
some old-timer with a bit of bone 
and a sail needle created a work 
of art on the tusk of a sea lion. 

At a recent sale at which some 
fifty fine examples of scrimshaw 
were offered, one might have ob- 
served a complete whaling scene 
scratched on the tooth of a whale. 
There one can see the old nine- 
teenth century whaler standing by. 
the longboat manned, the harpoon 
ready. There is fire and action 
in every line on that highly polished 
tooth. Every fine line etched in 
black shows the touch of a master. 
One can almost see the old salt 
who created it, sitting over in a 
corner of the gun deck, working 
with care and infinite patience to 
produce a worthy result. 

Times have changed. In those 
days, as someone said recently, a 
man missing a stage coach would 
wait patiently three days for the 
next one. Now, he snorts with 
rage if he misses one section of 
a revolving door. In the speed- 
ing up process, men who write 
copy are sometimes hurried. There 
1s an obvious lack of patience and 
the perfection in much copy, which 


Bradbury 


makes scrimshaw so valuable. Yet 
it is a joy to come across a bit 
of advertising copy which indicates 
that some man has sat down in 
a corner with a walrus tooth and 
a sail needle, patiently to work 
until he develops something which 
approaches perfection. Somebody 
worked, for example, on this para- 
gtaph in Prince Albert copy: 


Cool as a creditor calling a lean, 
Sweet as the thought that you are able 
to pay. 


It sounds well. It reads well. 
It shows care. Then it seems to 
me there is more than a touch of 


‘ scrimshaw in the following from 


the current advertising for Japan 
Tea; 
Drink it slowly. . Relax as you enjoy it. 


Taste with leisurely appraisal its full- 
bodied flavor. 


Words there have been chosen 
with skill. They are etched care- 
fully, not slapped together. 

The Corona typewriter, in an- 
nouncing that it is now in 
six different colors, tells how some 
one of its colors will be in perfect 
harmony with “that little nook of 
a study where you write.” The 
Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul 
Railroad says “there is a special 
quality in the splendor of Mon- 
tana’s plains where a man, riding 
in buffalo grass, may lift up his 
eyes to the clean hills from which 
life-giving waters flow.” 

And again this railroad says: 


The thunder of great rivers carvin 
their channels through the rich soil o 
prairie and bench land, wine-clear at- 
mosphere that sets the blood tingling 
lofty canopy of blue sky, green of 
spring, wheat and gold of the harvest, 
great herds of white-faced Herefords 
moving down to water, flowing flocks 
of sheep upon the hillsides, the sparkle 
of modern towns, such things contribute 
to the fascination of this glorious regien 
where there is still elbow room, and a 
man can grow. 


When ‘I read copy like that I 


know that the men who wrote it 
held close kinship with those old 
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sailor-men who made works of 
art from a walrus tooth. “Scrim- 
shaw,” say I admiringly, and how 
much more effective than self- 
praise in copy, or the sight of a 
big company patting itself gleefully 
on its own back in the public 
prints. 

Even so unromantic a product as 
the oil which goes into the crank- 
case is touched with the delicate 
charm of scrimshaw, when some- 
one writes for the Texas Com- 
pany : 

The clean, clear, golden Texaco is as 
natural a motor oil for people who know 
their way about the world, as the good 
lines of the cars they drive or the clothes 
they wear. By itself they might not 
give more than a passing thought to the 
color, but with a world-known name 
shining through it, they are content. 


In the same manner, the Ameri- 
can Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany has managed to shed a spirit 
of romance over the apparently 
prosaic switchboard, thus: 


A ba of cords plugged into numbered 


es. 

A hand ready to answer signals which 
flash from tiny lamps. 

A mind alert for prompt and accurate 
performance of a vital service. 


There is a sense of reality, and 
believability about scrimshaw copy 
which is pleasing. When it is put 
in the position of praising the com- 
pany which signs it, it does so 
in a somewhat whimsical manner. 
Thus, in the different and interest- 
ing copy now appearing for Had- 
don Hall cigars we find it ac- 
complished in this manner : 


The Haddon Hall is smooth and mild 
as a light French wine, yet potent and 
satisfying as black drip coffee laced with 
cognac. The Haddon Hall cigar begs 
an interview with your palate. 


Sometimes the evident care which 
goes into interesting copy takes 
the form of well-written historical 
material. There is nothing in- 
herently interesting or exciting to 
me or to you about piping mate- 
rials to control liquid, gas, steam 
and oil. Yet the Crane Company 
of Chicago achieves a scrimshaw 
effect in this manner: 


Far into the night, a patient Berlin 
apothecary toiled in 1747. The flame 
beneath his retort high-lighted his intent 
face curiously, and threw a monstrous 
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shadow on the ceiling and wall behind. 
At last the stooped figure arose. With 
pride he viewed his test tubes, reflecting 
that he, Andreas Sigismund Marggraf 
had that night proved conclusively that 
sugar was a natural product of the com. 
mon beet-root. 


Up to that very minute I had 
never heard of Sigismund. Nor 
do I like beets. It would be easy 
for me to say “what of it?” and 
turn on. Instead, the experience 
of the gentleman with the long 
name induced me to read al! about 
Crane piping materials — which 
otherwise I should not have done. 

The sense of care and reality 
in scrimshaw copy seems to me 
to be lacking in the other kind 
Not that I have anything against 
it, and it may be dragging in thou. 
sands of coupons, but the piece 
of copy which follows, appears to 
me to be not quite so scrimshaw. 
The scene is the office of the presi- 
dent of a great industrial corpora- 
tion. A stenographer who has been 
with the company for just four 
weeks is apparently kidding the 
president and a real jolly time is 
being had by both. If many wives 
read it, I fear for the peace of 
mind of some of the big, busy 
executives. Here is the copy: 


Her employer laughed aloud. “Six 
weeks! You’re joking, Miss Baker. No 
one could learn shorthand in six weeks.” 

“But I mean it, Mr. Chapman. When 
I came here to work for you I had only 
studied shorthand for six weeks.” 

The president of the large corporation 
hesitated; the girl was evidently sincere; 
she expected him to believe her. But 
six weeks! 

“You’re fooling, of course, Miss 
Baker. You have been with us not 
more than a month and you are by far 
the most competent secretary I ever had. 
Surely you don’t expect me to believe 
that you gained your present speed and 
accuracy in only six weeks! Why—a 

reat many young ladies who have been 
ere with us, had studied shorthand for 
ten months or a year or more and 
they made a great many errors.” 

“That wasn’t their fault, Mr. Chap 
That was the fault of the system 


man. 
they were taught. 


Mr. Chapman, head of the com- 
pany, and his girl friend Miss 
Baker, who takes dictation 0 
rapidly, continue their persiflage in 
similar vein for some time. Mr. 
Chapman becomes “more than in- 
terested” and finally decides to 
learn her system. ‘ 

Memories of ancient mariners 
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Indispensable : 

“In my opinion Nation’s Business is almost 
indispensable to any banker, and everytime I read 
it, I feel like writing and thanking you for the 
information.” _-i4mp WILLIAMS. President, 
Community Bank & Trust Co., Hot Springs, Ark ! 











October | = 1927 
What Comes After the New 
Competition? by O.H.Cheney 


Why Our Factories Cross the 
Border by Floyd S. Chalmers 


An Army Fights to Fill Your 
Gas Tank by William Boyd Craig 


The City is the Business of- 
Business by Chester Leasure 


Atap of Nations Business. Page 5 2 


Published at Washington by the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
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and crusty seafaring men sitting 
on a bollard (that is a good nauti- 
cal word) working on a bit of 
scrimshaw should carry over into 
this speedier, faster age some of 
that care and ingenuity they used 
in taking the tusk of a walrus, 
and making of it a lasting work 
of art. 


Advertising 
Agents Ready for 
Annual Meeting 


James W. Young, President of the 
American Association of Adver- 
tising Agencies, Will Open Its 
Annual Convention at Washing- 
ton, D. C., on October 26 at the 
Mayflower Hotel. 


ITH the exception of last 

minute changes, plans have 
been completed for the annual con- 
vention of the American Associa- 
tion of Advertising Agencies, 
which is to be held at the May- 
flower Hotel, Washington, D. C., 
on October 26 and 27. Repre- 
sentatives of 140 agency members 
are expected to attend. 

The convention will be opened 
by James W. Young, of the Chi- 
cago office of the J. Walter 
Thompson Company, who is presi- 
dent of the association. At this 
session the speakers will be D. M. 
Botsford, Henry T. Ewald, 
Thomas F. Logan, Roy S. Dur- 
stine and Clark McKercher. 

Charles W. Hoyt will be toast- 
master at a noon luncheon which 
will be addressed by Robert 
Benchley, of Life. 

The afternoon session on Oc- 
tober 26 will be open to the public. 
Speakers and their subjects will 
be: “How to Get the Real Facts 
Out of A. B. C. Reports,” O. C. 
Harn; “How Much Have Women 
Really Changed in the Last Ten 
Years,” Gertrude B. Lane, editor, 
Woman’s Home Companion, and 
“The New Era in Distribution,” 
Dr. Julius Klein, Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce. 

Addresses at the morning ses- 
sion October 27 will be made by 
Stanley Resor, Joseph M. Farrell, 
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Bruce Barton, Charles W. Hoyt 
Harry Dwight Smith and T, F 
Moser. In the afternoon Stewart 
L. Mims and Dr. Daniel Starch 
will speak. Election of officers 
and members to the exccutive 
board will follow. 

The association’s annual dinner 
will be held on the evening of 
October 26. Harry Dwight Smith 
will be toastmaster. 

A special performance of “Send 
No Money,” a play on advertising, 
will be held for the delegates. 

During the convention formal 
presentation will be made oj 
“Papers of the American Associa- 
tion of Advertising Agencies,” 
This is the initial volume of a 
series which hereafter will be pub- 
lished by the association annually 
for distribution to any interested 
organization or individual. It has 
been customary to reprint papers 
and reports made before these 
conventions for distribution to 
members only. This change has 
been decided upon in the interests 
of a wider knowledge of methods 
and practices in advertising agency 
work. 

L. R. Northrup, of Erwin, 
Wasey & Company, Chicago, is 
chairman of the committee on con- 
vention plans. Associated with 
him are: 


John A. Dickson, Mitchell-Faust Ad- 
vertising Co., i : Dalli 
os gg Co., ; 

shleman, The Griswold-Eshleman Co., 
Cleveland; Willard French, Brooke, 
Smith & French, Inc., Detroit; Louis 
Honig, Honig-Cooper Co., San Fran- 
cisco; R. S. Mumpnees, H. B. Hum 
hrey Co., Boston; . S. Simpers, 
MeLain-Simpers Organization, Philadel- 
Milton Towne, Joseph Richards 

o., Inc., New York; W. W. Matos, 
Matos Advertising Co., Inc., Philadel. 
phia; E. D. Mason, The Albert P. Hill 
Co., Ine., Pittsburgh; Clarence W 
Scully, Lord & Thomas and Logan, Inc. 
Washington, and Winthrop Hoyt, 
Charles W. Hoyt Co., Inc., New York. 


hia; 


F. P. Harbst, Jr., with 
M. C. Mogensen 


F. P. Harbst, Jr., formerly business 
manager of the Stockland, Calif., Inde- 
pendent, has been appointed manager of 
the Portland, Oreg., office of M. 


Mogensen & Company, Inc., publishers’ 


representative. e s is M. 
Mackey, who has joined Crossley & Fail 
ing, Inc., Portland advertising agency. 
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The 
Lillibridge 


Viewpoint 





Number Seventeen Issued from No. 8 West 40th Street, NewYork 





Yesterday’s Answer 


who took delight in subjecting his students to a 
great temptation—and watching them fall. 

In his younger days in the science which he followed, 
he had worked out a long and tedious experiment and 
passed down his findings to posterity in the form of a 
paper which was duly published and became part of the 
literature of that science. 

When, with the passing of the years, he acquired further 
knowledge, he discovered that one of the factors in his 
early experiment was wrong. He did it over, and 
obtained a very different result. 


7 


In due course, he became a professor, and as each class 
of hopefuls came along he would assign them this tedious 
€ xperiment. 

Having no great love for tedious a eragmie: and not 
being slow to discover that their professor, an acknowl- 
edged authority in his science, had done the experiment 
and recorded both the process and the result in an Oh-so- 
technical paper, they took advantage of his work and all 
turned in their papers with his conclusion, but carefully 
paraphrased. 

_ All the papers were marked wrong and returned. Then 
tollowed the démouement, when the professor faced the 
whole class, made one student after another get up and 


t Columbia University there used to be a professor 
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tell just how he had worked out the experiment to get 
this result, which he would then inform him was the 
wrong result. 

Inevitably, before that terrible lecture period was over, 
some student would blurt out a sslunaghoane, “But Pro- 
fessor—that is the result you got when you did it. It’s 
given in your published paper.” 

Whereupon the professor would grin maliciously and 
exclaim: “Ah! I thought so! Well, young gentlemen, | 
did it wrongly, and so my result was wrong! You may 
all repeat the experiment and hand in your papers before 
our next lecture."’ 

e Fae 


We find in our market research work that time has 
changed yesterday's answers to many of the problems of 
marketing. That is why we insist on starting from 
scratch on any research job, and working it out as though 
it never had been done before. Spending today’s dollars 
on yesterday's deductions is risky business. 


Cruises 


Canadian Pacific World Cruise, South America-Africa 
Cruise and Mediterranean Cruise. Transportation adver- 
tising is one of our fortes. 


I is our privilege to prepare the advertising for the 


Picture of America 


RoM a letter written by Francis Amasa Walker back in 
F the 80's: 

Our people have a singular practical wisdom, which takes the sting 
out of misfortune; which makes a bad law a dead letter, almost from its 
enactment; which discounts the future, accepts the inevitable, and com- 
promises with the coming evil; which charges off bad debts without a 
grimace, and, like the ncn merchant after the great fire, spits upon 
the ruins to see if it is yet cool enough to begin rebuilding. Our laws are 
not the whole of the statute book, but only those parts to which the 
needs of the people, and the general concurrence of public opinion, have 
given life. 

Is this not a rather interesting picture of America? And 
is it not as truly the America of 1927 as of 1887? And is it 
not an interesting America in which to advertise and sell? 


oo ce ee & 
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The Art of Good Copy 


N a recent issue of Printers’ Ink Richard Surrey observed : 

‘This is what the pale young Inspiration-seekers need 
to learn—that Inspiration consists in the fusing not in the 
gathering of the materials for a poem or a piece of copy.”’ 

This wise statement carries us back to those shrewd 
lines from Sacha Guitry’s play Deburau: 


What you mean, when you do it, must of course be 
quite clear. 

And it must seem quite clear what you're going to do. 

For an audience must always feel sure of you. 

Yet, when you do it, it must seem accidentally done. 


Study, if you will, the advertisements in the news- 
papers and the magazines, and you will be interested to 
discover how many of them that have strong appeal at 
first glance have that quality of seeming accidental. That 
is the art of taking the gathered facts and “‘fusing’’ them. 

We should be glad to have our advertisements judged 
on this basis. 


Inquiries Solicited 


o any company with a worthy product or a meritorious 

§ pam to market, we offer an advertising service of 

deececcetiog 

tion, carefully set ‘‘objectives,”’ and painstaking ‘‘follow- 
through.” 


peculiar efficiency, based on a sound system o 


Touchdown by Walter Camp 


wo or three years before Walter Camp died, the editor 
Tos Collier's asked him to write an article on football 
in business. Mr. Camp obliged, and here is the nub of 
his article: 

Perhaps the first and greatest lesson a man must learn 
on going into the business world is that of being able to 
take hard knocks without resentment. A boy may be a 
good tennis player or golfer and gather praise all along 
his career—much to the detriment of his character—but 
in football, whether he be dub or star, the coaching 
always boils down to this: 
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‘** You've got to get off faster!’ 

‘“* You've got to pet more punch into that play!’ 

“*“ You've got to hold that line firmer!’ 

“Does the football player ever reach the point where 
the coach is ready to admit he is as good as possible? 
Maybe. But no wise coach ever admits it out loud!”’ 


le 


While this fits business, how particularly it fits the 
advertising business. We may do good advertising today, 
but the whole spirit of the profession is that tomorrow's 
advertising must be better. There is never any “‘ good 
enough.’ There never can be. 


B. Franklin Philosophizes 


“ uMAN felicity,’ wrote Benjamin Franklin, ‘‘is pro- 

H duced not so much by great pieces of good fortune 
that seldom happen, as by little advantages that occur 
every day.”” 

Is it not true also of business progress, that the great 
impulses which we optimistically hope for seldom happen, 
but that the little advantages that occur every day, if 
properly taken advantage ms combine to carry a business 
orward to a very substantial year’s gain? 


Direct Approach 


His is our way of working: to crystallize our clients’ 
loa and problems and set up *‘ objectives.’’ We then 
formulate plans for reaching these *' objectives’’ in the 
most direct way and by the most economical method 
possible. 














RAY D. LILLIBRIDGE INCORPORATED 
Advertising 


NO. 8 WEST 4oTH STREET » NEW YORK 
Telephone Longacre 4000 
Established in 1899 








“Get-At-Ability’—The Alpha and 
Omega of Retail Selling 


Stated Another Way, the More Opportunities People Have to Buy, the 
More Likely They Are to Buy 


Tue Bon Marcué 
SeatTLe, Was. 


f Printers’ Ink: 
nally, I do not agree at all with 
s expressed by Arthur Manning 
urticle entitled: “Do They Want 
Business?” in the September 29 issue of 
Painters’ Ink. I think that it will 
soon be possible for us to clip another 
half hour from the working day without 
interfering with the convenience of our 
customers. I think Mr. Manning could 
with equal justification ask the railroads 
to run trains at whatever time he wants 
to go instead of their regular leaving 
time, or hotel dining rooms to stay open 
all night because he might want his 
dinner at midnight. 

Of course, our stores are run for our 
customers and they have the last say 
and if there are enough Arthur Man- 
nings in this country we may have to 
change our hours of business; but at 
present he is asking the stores for spe- 
cial services that would be very expensive 
to give and would only appeal to a very 
small section of the community. 

. McL. Raprorp, 
Merchandise Manager. 


“T° They Want Business?” 
the article referred to by 
the merchandise manager of The 
Bon Marché, advances the sug- 
gestion that retailers are limiting 
their sales opportunities by con- 
stantly decreasing the number of 
hours their stores are kept open 
each week. Mr. Manning, the 
writer, tells how the typical retail 
store in the town of his boyhood 
was open seventy-two hours of the 
168 in the week—or 43 per <" 
“At the present time,” he said, ‘ 
the city where I live and would 
like to spend a reasonable portion 
of my income, the so-called better 
stores are open forty hours a 
week. In other words, the very 
‘get-at-ability’ of goods for which 
constantly increasing amounts of 
money are being spent in advertis- 
ing has been decreased 44 per 
cent . 
Mr. Manning thinks the situa- 
tion is one which calls for some 
sort of correction. He - believes 
that by staggering employment 
hours, it would be possible to keep 
stores open ten or eleven hours 
daily without actually increasing 


Editor 
Pers 
the view 
in the 


working hours. Finally, he claims 
that some of the money spent for 
travel and similar forms of amuse- 
ment and recreation might be spent 
for merchandise sold in retail 
shops were these stores open for 
business for longer periods. 

So far as we have been able to 
determine, most department store 
and specialty shop executives are 
not disposed to become particu- 


pring 


thi led oe 


At the brightly lighted Lord Baltimore Filling Stations, you are as- 
sured of night crankcase and greasing service as good as day service. 
If you can't spare your car paces yy pel Ade Lag —arhna 
lack of lubrication! Drive to any of the Lord Baltimore Filling Stations 

‘on the above list—and a competent attendan( will take charge of oihng 
and greasing a( any time up to midneght 


At other Lord Baltimore Filling Stations listed below, we 
give Crankease and Greasing Service from 7 A.M. to 6 P.M. 


LORD BALTIMORE FILLING STATIONS, ine 


AMOCO GAS AMOCO MOTOR OILS AMERICAN GAS AMERICAN STRATE 


THIS FILLING STATION FINDS EFFECTIVE 
ADVERTISING COPY IN ITS MIDNIGHT 
CLOSING HOUR 


larly excited over Mr. Manning’s 
views and his specific suggestions. 
In last week’s issue, Charles H. 
Paull, personnel director of the 
Rike-Kumler Company, Dayton, 
Ohio, department store, expressed 
what is probably the consensus of 
retail thought on the subject, in an 
article entitled: “Of Course We 
Want More Business—” In brief, 
it is Mr. Paull’s contention that 
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the law of diminishing returns 
would operate to what he terms a 
“disastrous degree’ were store 
hours lengthened. Also, he be- 
lieves that “any scheme for the 
employment of women in depart- 
ment stores in the evening would 
bring considerable criticism upon 
the organizations initiating it.” 

Mr. Radford, merchandise man- 
ager of The Bon Marché, supports 
this view and contributes the fur- 
ther thought that, in his estima- 
tion, there are not enough Arthur 
Mannings in this country to make 
longer store hours profitable. 

Now Mr. Manning is not a re- 
tail merchandising expert. His 
observations are strictly those of 
an ordinary consumer: Conse- 
quently, we assume that it ought 
to be taken for granted—in view 
of the weight of the opposition to 
his suggestions—that his theory 
may sound well but has no practi- 
cal application. 

However, we are not convinced 
that Mr. Manning is entirely in 
error. What is more, we have an 
idea that certain experiments and 
experiences of the stores them- 
selves prove that there is at least 
a sufficient degree of merit in his 
views to warrant giving them 
more than merely passing con- 
sideration. 


TYING UP WITH COLUMBUS DAY 
IN THE ADVERTISING 


In a newspaper last week we 
came across nine advertisements 
that made special tie-ups with 
Columbus Day. Yet holidays were 
not always looked upon as offer- 
ing special selling opportunities. 
The John Wanamaker Store an- 
nounced “Columbus Day sales— 
open all day today.” Best & Co. 
featured “For today—Columbus 
Day—275 men’s new winter over- 
coats.” Franklin Simon & Co., 
headlined “At new low prices for 
Columbus Day only.” Saks- 
Herald Square played up “Colum- 
bus Day specials for men.” Gim- 
bel’s spoke about “sales for today 
—Columbus Day—store open all 
day. Holiday specials for men.” 
Avedon announced “specially 
planned and exceptionally priced 
for Columbus Day. .. .” Gidding 
devoted an entire advertisement to 
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“Sales Extraordinary—Columbus 
Day.” Russeks had “dominant 
values in new coats for Columbus 
Day,” and Wm. Knabe & Co. fea- 
tured “For selection today— 
Columbus Day—we present a 
gorgeous assortment of period 
Baby Grands. . . 

John Ward Men’s Shoes, Inc, 
operating a chain of men’s shoe 
stores, reports that its store on 
Forty-second Street, in New 
York, near the Grand Central 
Terminal, is open all night every 
week-day evening, and until 12 
p. m. on Saturdays. This policy 
has been in effect ever since the 
store was opened, which was some 
three and one-half years ago. The 
company informs us that a sales- 
man and a porter constitute the 
evening personnel and that the 
store shows a profit on its night- 
time operation. “You would be as- 
tonished,” one of the company’s 
executives told us, “at the number 
of sales we make at three, four and 
five o’clock in the morning.’ 

Incidentally, this chain organiza- 
tion complains about the early clos- 
ing hours enforced in some of the 
towns in which it has stores. 
Where these early closing hour 
rules are observed by most of the 
local merchants, Ward also ob- 
serves them. However, it does so 
more or less under protest. In 
those towns where these rules are 
not in effect, the company’s stores 
remain open each evening. The 
clerks are on duty on a staggered 
schedule and we are informed that 
the clerks like it and the company 
finds the increased sales more than 
compensate for the slightly in- 
creased overhead. 

Those of the Childs restaurants 
which are open all evening ap- 
pear to do a tremendous business 
in the wee, small hours. They get 
a class of trade in these evening 
hours which they usually do not 
get in the daytime—the so- -called 
evening clothes patronage. 

Last year, the Caheen Brothers 
Dry Goods Company, of Birming- 
ham, Ala., featured “A Secret 
Shopping Night for Men Only!” 
The advertisement in which this 
idea was played up appeared a 
week before Christmas. Men were 
allowed to shop in the store from 
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THEY 


DIP THEIR PENS IN THE 
“BEAUNASH” INKWELL 





i It has been said of Alfred Stephen Bryan 


that “he has styled masculine America”. He 
has been “the greatest single force in advanc- 
ing the Fine Art Of Dress” by editorial and 
advertisement. « « « «a The “Beaunash” 
manner, swift, flashing, rapier-like, is emulated 
by sheaves of minor writers with a major opin- 
ion of themselves. They mistake the rind for 
the core. The pen of “Beaunash” is pointedly 
effective wooing stylistic or cultural approval. 

sph Bryon mayen hrongh 


> I. Leonard Heuslein, Director Cliental 
q Relations, 665 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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6 to 9 p.m. Incidentally, only men 
clerks were there to wait upon the 
evening trade. 

Reference ought also be made 
to the long hours most delicatessen 
stores are open in comparison with 
the briefer hours of grocery stores. 
It would be interesting to find out 
how many grocery items, particu- 
larly in the canned food line, are 
sold by delicatessen stores in the 
“off” hours solely because the gro- 
cery stores are closed. 

Another interesting development 
is found in the motion picture the- 
ater. It used to be customary to 
open motion-picture theaters at 1 
or 2 o'clock in the afternoon. Now, 
a number of these theaters open 
early in the morning—as early as 
10 o’clock and some even earlier. 

Up in Boston, Filene’s announces 
that telephone orders will be filled 
until 9.30 at night. “Toll calls at 
half rates after 8.30 p.m., if 50 
cents or over.” Joyce Bros. & Co., 
Inc., also in Boston, features in 
its advertising the fact that its 
stores are open evenings until 9 
o’clock and Saturdays until 10. 

About a year and a half ago, a 
Philadelphia store used single- 
column space in newspapers to ad- 
vertise evening shopping hours ex- 
clusively for men. Whether the 
idea proved successful we are not 
prepared to say. We do know, 
however, that a New York Uni- 
versity instructor told us recently 
that while visiting in Philadelphia 
he tried, on two consecutive eve- 
nings, to make certain purchases 
in retail stores located in the busi- 
ness section. He found that all 
these shops closed promptly at 6 
p.m. The third evening he man- 
aged to rush into one of these 
stores at five minutes to six and 
the clerk was in such a tremen- 
dous hurry to close up shop that 
strong-arm methods were neces- 
sary to complete the purchase. 

This six o'clock closing hour, in 
our estimatior, is the real policy 
with which to find fault. It is a 
practice which not only holds true 
in the big cities—where many of 
the stores new close at 5 p. m.— 
but is also becoming quite the cus- 
tom in small towns. For example, 
in Danbury, Conn., practically all 
of the Main Street stores close 
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week-days at 6 p. m. There is a 
sort of gentlemen’s agreement 
among them that this closing hour 
will be observed and the agree. 
ment is seldom violated. 

Now this is the result: Most of 
the hat factories, where the major 
part of Danbury’s working popu- 
lation is employed, are located 
one, two and three miles from 
Main Street. It is impossible for 
the workers to get to Main Street 
in time to do other than the most 
hurried sort of shopping. Conse- 
quently, they are virtually com- 
pelled to patronize the small, side- 
street stores, many of which do a 
large part of their week-day busi- 
ness after 6 p. m. There is no 
doubt that if the Main Street 
stores were to arrange to be open 
week-day evenings, any number of 
these side-street shops would be 
compelled to close. 

On several of the corners of 
Danbury’s Main Street there are 
drug stores, including one belong- 
ing to the Liggett chain. These 
drug stores, like most others 
throughout the country, handle all 
sorts of side-lines. In fact, as is 
well known, they are, in a sense, 
miniature department stores. Why 
have these drug stores reached 
the point where they more nearly 
resemble the general stores of a 
previous generation? Isn’t it pos- 
sible that at least one of the rea- 
sons is the fact that they are open 
all hours and that people know 
they can buy almost everything 
from hairpins to automobile tires 
in drug stores at almost any time 
of the day or night? 

This drug store situation re- 
minds us of another point which 
certainly warrants serious study. 
It surely cannot be disputed that 
shorter store hours make it in- 
creasingly impossible for men to 
do shopping. We have seen fig- 
ures which purport to show that 
women do all the way from 65 per 
cent to 90 per cent of the total 
buying. We confess we don't 
know which figure is more nearly 
correct. However, we do know 
that women buy vastly more than 
men and that more and more, buy- 
ing is becoming woman’s preroga- 
tive. 

That may be all well and good 
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vertising is—the publication. It is the 

introducer — the sponsor of your adver- 
tisement. Sales and good- 
will are created only to the 
degree to which a magazine 
has the confidence of its 
readers. Manufacturers who 
understand what makes ad- 
vertising pay entrust theirs 
to Good Housekeeping. 


& 


Te MOST important thing about ad- 


The following accounts of 
BARTON, DURSTINE 
& OSBORN, INC. 


will ap 
NOVEMBER Col Housekeeping 


General Bakin, 

The Hills Br = Co. 
(Dromedary Dates) 

Lehn & Fink, Inc. 
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C mahi AND ACCURATE NEWS SERV- 


ick, high literary and journalistic 
standards, a fearless editorial policy! 
All these, continued over the seventy- 
six years of its history, have given The 
Oregonian an outstanding position of 
prestige and leadership in its commun- 
ity and in the nation. 





This is the reason for the immense reader 
confidence enjoyed by The Oregonian. 


This is why The Oregonian exerts a 
very real influence in the Oregon market. 


Ghe Oresonian 


Nationally represented by VERREE & CONKLIN, Inc. 


CHICAGO DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
Steger Building Free Press Building Monadnock Building 


Pacific Northwest 
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until one remembers that it is tre- 
mendously easier and therefore 
cheaper to sell to men than to 
women. W. R. Hotchkin, in his 
book, “Making More Money in 
Storekeeping,” says: “The men’s 
business in department stores is 
small, as a rule, because depart- 
ment store merchants don’t know 
how to advertise or sell goods. to 
men. It is a vastly better paying 
business than selling to women, 
for these and other reasons :” 


1. A man buys in far less time than 
a woman, taking less time of salesmen, 
less rent, and general overhead. 

2. Very few |" bought by men are 
returned. In fact there is practically 
no “returned goods evil” where goods 
are sold to men. 


The banks seem partially to 
recognize the importance of keep- 
ing open longer hours—at least to 
the extent of remaining open one 
evening a week, and sometimes 
two. Now comes the Corn Ex- 
change Bank, in New York, with 
an idea that practically amounts to 
keeping the branches of this bank 
open twenty-four hours daily, 


Sunday not excepted. The plan is 
described in the following manner : 


This bank has installed a new device, 
so that at any time, day or night, any 
day in the week, you can put your 
money in our vaults for safe-keeping. 

First you put your money in a strong 
canvas sack, secured at the top with a 
padlock fastened through heavy metal 
eyelets. Each sack is numbered for 
identification. 

At the bank you unlock the receiving 
cylinder of the Night Depository with 
a special Yale key furnished you for 
the purpose and place your sack in the 
opening. 

The cylinder is then revolved until it 
automatically loc the p bana 
locks, your deposit sack goes down 
steep, heavily constructed steel png 
built into the masonry walls of the bank 
and enters a specially designed, burglar- 
proof receiving vault. 

When the nk opens for business, 
two tellers remove the deposit sacks 
from the vault and make the deposit in 
the usual way. 


The insurance business is an- 
other that has come to know the 
importance of selling outside of 
so-called “regular” hours. The in- 
surance salesman who can build 
up a sizable business by working 
from nine to five is a rarity. Most 
of them work just about every 
night in the week. Perhaps that is 
one explanation for the tremen- 
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dous growth in the annual sales of 
life insurance. 

Then there are the automobile 
showrooms which, in most cities, 
are open every evening until 9, 10 
and 11 o'clock. There may be 
individuals disposed to question 
the quality of retail selline as dis. 
played in automobile showrooms, 
but there is no one to question the 
fact that it is possible at least to 
enter these showrooms and place 
an order any evening in the week 
—which is something that most 
assuredly cannot be said for most 
types of retail outlets. 

The instalment furniture houses 
may be frowned upon in certain 
quarters because of questionable 
selling practices. Yet, it is in- 
teresting to see that these ener- 
getic merchandisers are not in the 
habit of closing every night at 
6 o'clock. 

Then there is the classified de- 
partment of most newspapers. 
These days it is possible to place a 
classified advertisement with most 
dailies at almost any hour of the 
day or night. Radio stores also 
remain open week-day nights in 
most cities. If radios are bought 
at night, why should one assume 
that furniture, washing machines 
and shoes will not be bought after 

. m.? 

uring the last year, the New 
York Gimbel store has been open 
several evenings in connection 
with important radio sales. This 
store, as well as Wanamaker’s, 
also has been open evenings during 
August furniture sales. Further- 
more, we understand that at Gim- 
bel’s it is possible to place orders 
for merchandise before 9 o'clock 
by button-holing someone at the 
employees’ entrance. Macy's has 
gone a step farther in this direc- 
tion and has someone whose spe- 
cial task it is to take orders from 
eight to nine each morning. 

Is it too much to claim that all 
these incidents are events which 
indicate the way the merchandis- 
ing wind might blow if it were 
given only half a chance? 

By way of conclusion we should 
like to refef to Mr. Radford’s let- 
ter, printed at the head of these 
remarks. Mr. Radford thinks that 
Mr. Manning “could with equal 
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justification ask the railroads to 
run trains at whatever time he 
wants to go, instead of their regu- 
lar leaving time, or hotel dining- 
rooms to stay open all night be- 
cause he might want his dinner at 
midnight.” 

That statement leads us to be- 
lieve that perhaps there are really 
a lot of Arthur Mannings after 
all. because we notice that the 
railroads are continually making 
changes in their time-tables for 
the express purpose of accommo- 
dating travelers and we know of 
more than one hotel in which it is 
possible to get a splendid meal at 
any time of the day or night—if 
not in the main dining-room, then 
at least in the grill. 


THE PUBLIC IS THE ARBITER 


It seems to us that in a book 
entitled “The Merchants’ Manual,” 
published under the auspices of 
the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association, the entire matter is 
summed up in the following para- 
graph: “The ultimate arbiter of 
what services shall be rendered is 
the public. If it desires to pay 
for service, and in many cases, 
such as deliveries and credits, such 
desires have been unmistakably 
evidenced, the trend toward giv- 
ing more service will increase. . . . 
It seems well established that there 
is a class of customer which is 
willing to pay for maximum con- 
venience.” 

The questions, then, are first 
whether the public wants this ser- 
vice, and second whether it is will- 
ing to pay for it. It does not seem 
as though the answers to those 
questions ought to be based on any- 
thing less than a thorough-going 
investigation—and so far as we 
know, such an investigation has 
not “. been made.—[Ed. Print- 
ERS’ INK 


Heads American Gas Associa- 
tion Advertising Section 


E. Frank Gardiner, Midland Utilities 

Chicago, was elected chair- 

{ the Publicity and Advertising 

f the American Gas Associa- 

ts recent meeting at Chicago. 

Bennett, the United Gas Im- 

provement Company, Philadelphia, was 
made vice-chairman. 
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The National Adver- 
tisers’ Meeting 


TUART CHASE, co-author of 

“Your Money’s Worth,” will 
play a part in entertaining those 
attending the annual meeting of the 
Association of National Adver- 
tisers, which is to be held at New 
York from October 31 to Novem- 
ber 2. His subject will be “Con- 
sumers in Wonderland.” 

Under the general subject of 
“Significant Trends in Market- 
ing,” there will be speeches by 
Everett R. Smith, advertising 
manager, Fuller Brush Co.; Dr. 
Melvin T. Copeland, Harvard Uni- 
versity Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration, and F. J. 
Petura, general purchasing engi- 
neer, Henry L. Doherty Co. 

Earnest Elmo Calkins will speak 
on “The Practical Ethics of Sin- 
cere Advertising,” at a session 
giyen over to “Sincerity in Ad- 
vertising.” The program follows: 

October 31, morning session: 
“Changing Sales Policies Result- 
ing from Instalment Buying,” 
Henry Ittleson, president, Com- 
mercial Investment Trust Com- 
pany, New York. Afternoon ses- 
sion: “Modern Marketing Begins 
with Research,” Mr. Smith. 

November 1, morning session: 
“Selling to Syndicates and Chain 
Stores,” Dr. Copeland; “The. Ad- 
vertiser’s Interest in Proposed 
Postal Legislation,” R. N. Fel- 
lows, The Addressograph Com- 
pany; report of committee on co- 
operation with university profes- 
sors, and “The Purchasing Agent’s 
Attitude Toward Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products,” Mr. Petura. 
Afternoon session: Addresses by 
Mr. Calkins and Mr. Chase; 
“How Much Sincerity Does Ad- 
vertising Want?” Irwin S. Rosen- 
fels, advertising ‘counsel, and 
“Constructive Censorship from 
the Standpoint of the Advertiser, 
Publisher and Consumer,” Miss 
Katherine Fisher, director, Good 
Housekeeping Institute. 

Cyrus H. K. Curtis, Arthur 
Brisbane and Donald Ogden 
Stewart will be the speakers at 
the annual dinner in the evening. 





Do Sales Contests Build Business in 
the Industrial Field? 


This Industrial Sales Executive Does Not Look upon Sales Contests 
with Favor 


By G. A. Binz 


Manager of Sales and Advertising, American Schaeffer & Budenberg Corporatio 


VW Renee we believe in 
business cycles or not, what- 
ever may be our views as to what 
makes business “good” or “bad,” 
few unbiased observers will deny 
that in the industrial field at any 
rate, the year 1927 finds us in a 
buyers’ market. 

Everywhere there is more capac- 
ity than can be filled with the 
business available. Everywhere 
there is increased efficiency of pro- 
duction, there is simplification and 
standardization, there is a con- 
stant pressure for more and more 
quantity production. 

The natural result is keener and 
keener competition. Where suffi- 
cient new outlets for the increased 
volume of goods cannot be found, 
there must result a desperate battle 
among competitors. 

Often, bitter price wars result 
and in every case there must fol- 
low a weakening of prices, an in- 
crease in the cost of distribution, 
a narrowing in the margin of net 
profit. 

Leaving out of consideration one 
obvious remedy, now much in 
vogue and probably already over- 
done—that of consolidation—what 
can the sales manager do? 

In my particular line, the in- 
dustrial equipment field, sales can- 
not be made against time. High- 
pressure methods will not help at 
all. Business must be built from 
the ground up. Orders cannot be 
picked off trees. They are har- 
vested as the result of weeks or 
months of careful preparation of 
the ‘soil. 

The market for industrial equip- 
ment widens with the recognition 
of the value of scientific manage- 
ment and the desirability of. re- 
placing labor with automatic’ ma- 
chinery: The  salestnan’s most 
important task’ is to accelerate this 
educational process. 


While ability to close the sale 
which is another way of saying 
the ability of making up men’ 
minds for them, is decidedly im- 
portant, the brilliant closer is not 
necessarily the best business builder, 
The steady intelligent plodder who 
circulates constantly among his 


prospects, will invariably beat the 
clever spellbinder in this field. 


THE INDUSTRIOUS PLUGGER WINS 


The winner is the man who car- 
ries his message assiduously from 
plant to plant, bent solely on 
spreading the good news of the 
boons his products have brought 
to their users. His cheerful opti- 
mism refuses to be dampened by 
rumors of impending business de- 
pression. His profound confidence 
in his house and his products 
leaves no room for qualms about 
the activity of his competitors. He 
is not jumping wildly from point 
to point to follow specially hot 
scents. He follows a plan, care- 
fully mapped out beforehand, scien- 
tifically adjusted to the condition 
and the needs of the different 
classes of prospects, and keeps 
right on circulating, orders or no 
orders. 

In any field where large ac- 
counts are built from small be- 
ginnings, where every unit placed 
must be depended on to sell at 
least one more, where confidence 
in the salesman is a prerequisite of 
confidence in the product he han- 
dies, this type of salesman in the 
long run will sell a greater volume 
of goods at lower cost, both before 
and after the sale, than any other. 

How are you going to encourage 
these men to exert every last 
ounce of effort of which they are 
capable? 

It has been my experience that 
sales contests or drives, prizes for 
the winners of specially organized 
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spurts, or any similar devices, will 
not bring the desired results. 

Granted that you can devise a 
scheme that will be absolutely fair 
to all the contestants, regardless 
of the great divergence of their 
local problems and difficulties, the 
most I have ever seen accom- 
plished by such methods is a 
temporary increase in sales. Usu- 
ally, these additional sales have not 
been of the most desirable type. 
Many of them have borne the ear- 
marks.of forcing or over-selling. 
They have shown a tendency to 
strain terms and concessions to 
the last notch. They have not in- 
frequently been accompanied by 
over-statements or promises which 
could not be fulfilled. 


TO KEEP UP INTEREST SALES 
CONTESTS MUST BE SHORT 


To keep up interest of all the 
men in any sales contest, the 
winners as well as those who lag 
behind, it must necessarily be of 
short duration. There can be no 
long-swing development or careful, 
constructive building up of pros- 
pects. The contest, therefore, will 
result in a dislocation of organized 
effort which must bring about a 
reduction in the yield over a longer 
period. 

All of this does not mean that 
the spirit of rivalry, which makes 
sales contests successful where 
they can be used to advantage, 
cannot be fostered with profit in 
the industrial field. A spirit of 
competition among salesmen is of 
the greatest value. However, it 
should be employed, not for spas- 
modic rushes in an effort to 
straighten out a sagging sales 
curve, but as a constant, construc- 
tive force in building sales. 

Of course, this takes for granted 
that your salesmen are being paid 
upon a plan which grades their 
compensation in exact accordance 
with their individual accomplish- 
ments. Such a system of salary- 
and-bonus payments requires the 
establishment of sales quotas for 
each territory. 

Frequent letters written to the 
men at regular intervals can then 
show not only how they are mak- 
ing out on their own quotas, but 
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where they fit in in relation to the 
other men on the force. 

Praise for the man who moves 
up in the line will act as an in- 
centive to greater effort, both to 
him and to those of his fellows 
who have lagged behind. 

I do not believe in pep letters, 
but I like to write to our men 
every week about the things their 
colleagues on the force have ac- 
complished. I feel that such letters 
serve a double purpose. 

First, they are suggestive of 
ways and means of getting more 
business. In this sense they are 
like new tools placed in the sales- 
man’s hands to make his work 
easier and more effective. A story 
of how a nice piece of business 
was developed in the face of un- 
usual obstacles, at the very time 
when “things were flat” in an- 
other territory, cannot fail to im- 
bue the reader with new courage. 

Added to this is the second ob- 
ject of such letters, the urge to 
emulate or excel the example of 
one’s rivals, to earn favorable men- 
tion in these weekly reports. 

Nothing that does not positively 
encourage the salesmen is ever 
worth doing in any case, and I 
have never seen a man buoyed up 
particularly by losing a sales con- 


_ test. 


WHAT IS SELLING? 


I have another reason for dep- 
recating such methods for whip- 
ping up the sales force. To me 
it implies a wrong conception of 
what selling really is. I define it 
as the efficient dissemination of 
accurate, complete and truthful in- 
formation about the value, to the 
user, of the product or service to 
be sold. 

Such work requires no stunts or 
mental handsprings. It calls mere- 
ly for the constant application of 
honest, intelligent, well-directed 
effort. 

It is best obtained by giving 
your men the viewpoint of the 
owner. Pay them according to re- 
sults and make them feel that 
they are in business for them- 
selves. Then devote most of your 
time to the steady improvement of 
the tools with which they must 
work. 
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What Is a Real Idea? 


Is it a pretty picture, framed in a set- 
ting of type that just “says words” — 
a blurb reflecting its own vanity rather 
than a message in favor of the product 
it is supposed to advertise? 


NO— it is a germ that stimulates re- 
active thought and a guide that directs 
it into channels leading to possession 
of the merchandise for sale. It is the 
spark that fires the imagination—a 
projector that throws the selling story 
crystal clear on the screen of the 
reader’s mind. 


A REAL—SELLING IDEA is one of 
the easiest things to recognize and one 
of the hardest to create— 


but the tougher they come the keener 
our zest in the task. 
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F or 39 Years 
ComrorT Has Led 


Advertising history from COM- 
FORT files of 30 and 40 years ago 
is interesting. 


W. L. Douglas was making rapid 
strides with his $3 shoe. 


Sapolio with familiar old sayings 
was shining up to the hearts of the 
housewife. 


Sears Roebuck & Co., with har- 
ness and buggy copy was just 
hitching up to enter the field of a 
National institution. 


Mennen was dusting around with 
talcum powder—sparring for an 
opening. 


COMFORT was one of the first 
to prove to these concerns the busi- 
ness-building power of advertising. 


Many changes have taken place 
in the advertising and publishing 
world but through them all COM- 
FORT has held to its purpose of 
making a magazine that in truth is 


“The Key to Happiness and 
Success in a Million Farm Homes” 
COMFORT was the first maga- 


zine in the world to have and to 
hold a million circulation. 


COMFORT was the first to elabo- 
rate the departmental idea. 
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Advertisers 
To Success 


With the November issue COM- 
FORT enters its fortieth year a 
veteran of a long and successful 
career, better able than ever to 
carry the message of advertising Katherine Booth 
to the farm homes of America. Pretty Girls’ Club 


Surely a magazine that has 
grown so steadily for so long a time 
to such a commanding position in 
its field has proved through years 
of serving that it gives value and 
satisfaction to its readers and that 
it pays its advertisers. 


Coincident with the appearance 
of the December issue the column 
width of COMFORT will be 
changed to meet the standard re- 
quirements of 1314 ems. Miss Grace Pennock 


Two columns width will be 2714 a ate aan 
ems, 3 columns 4114 and 4 col- 
umns 5514. 


CLASSIFIED COLUMNS will 
also be set 131% instead of 
11144 ems and type 
size will be in- 
creased from 
514 to 
6 pt. 


“Country Coverage Counts” 


Mrs. Alice B. Mooers 
Fancy Work 


ee De at 
, ment writers have devel- 
ULIUS MATHEWS SPECIAL AGENCY oped a reader following 
that is absolutely unique 
BOSTON—NEW YORK—DETROIT—CHICAGO’ in the magazine world. 
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A Shopping Guide in 


Smaller-town America 


Cm 


.When the family purchasing agent goes 
shopping she has decided to buy certain 
articles— soap, cereal, toothpaste, etc. 


Often the result is private or unknown 
brands. 


If advertising has furnished an intelligent 
shopping guide she has decided to buy 
certain brands—Ivory Soap, Cream of 
Wheat, Pepsodent Toothpaste, etc. 


You can support your smaller-town 
dealers and furnish an intelligent shop- 
ping guide for 700,000 smaller-town 
American families by advertising in their 
favorite publication. ; 
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Taking the Curse Off the Pep 
Letter 


Don’t Preach—Tell Your Salesmen How and Why Others Have 
Been Successful 


By W. L. Barnhart 


Resident Vice-Presid 





NV UCH has been written for 
I and against the “pep” letter 
for salesmen—chiefly against it. 
Yet the pep letter persists, prob- 
ably because every sales manager 
knows the importance of getting 
over the right ideas to his men 
in the field. 

So we have the same reams of 
“inspirational” stuff, the same old 
waste basket fodder, the same ex- 
asperated salesman, disgusted at 
receiving long pages of preach- 
ments and admonition from his 
home office, instead of specific an- 
swers to questions that are 
troubling him. 

And all the time, right under 
our noses, there exists a simple 
method of taking the curse off the 
pep letter. 

The Third Person is the magic 


key. 

We have been writing pep let- 
ters to our salesmen for many 
years and I have several scrap- 
books full of unsolicited responses 


from the salesmen themselves, 
testifying to the fact that our let- 
ters have helped them to maintain 
the right mental attitude and actu- 
ally to close sales. 

The reason is that we have al- 
ways made it a rule to refrain 
from any semblance of preaching 
or any attempt to air our own 
views as such, 

Of course, oftentimes they were 
our own views, because any expe- 
tienced interviewer can lead the 
person he is interviewing to give 
voice to a great deal of the sort of 
- sophy he desires to bring 
orth. 

But always the ideas and sug- 
gestions went forth to the sales 
force as an explanation for the 
recent successes of some one of 
the salesmen whose records had 
been featured in recent issues of 
our house magazine. The other 
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t, National Surety Company 


men knew this salesman, at least 
by reputation, and they knew his 
earnings were unusually large. 
Therefore they were grateful when 
a letter from the home office gave 
them the key to his unusual suc- 
cess. 

For example, when we folks at 
the home office began to feel that 
some of our branch managers 
were not getting and holding the 
right sort of men, and that they 
were not going out enough with the 
new salesmen to demonstrate to 
them in the field just how sales 
should be closed, we sent out the 
following letter: 


My method for writing letters for . 
salesmen which ring true and at the 
come time pack a punch is as fol- 
ows: 

First—I hunt up the fellows who are 
singularly successful, then I study 
them in the attempt to find out how 
— do it. 

metimes it takes weeks and months 
of careful searching to ferret out the 
real secret of success, but I find that 
if I keep up the search, I am generally 
rewarded, 

Knowing as I did, that one great 
problem with so mony men was to get 
and keep the right kind of salesmen, 
I was greatly interested in the quan- 
tity and the quality of the men that 
Manager Lewis was able to bring 
around him. , 

For weeks I studied him and his 
methods. I visited his meetings and 
tried to discover the secret. But some- 
how it always eluded me. I could see 
that he was able to 
men when others sai 
done. But—WHY? 
question. 

_While Manager Lewis was confined to 
his bed, one of his men unconsciously 
gave me the answer I had been 
ing. for all these months, 

uring a Saturday meeting, one of 
the salesmen took up ten minutes in 
telling all the difficulties encountered in 
a particular case and explaini why 
he had not made the sale. ‘Pnally 
Salesman Selig could contain hi t 
no longer. He burst in with: 

_“T'll bet Mr. Lewis could have closed 
him in two minutes!” 

Zhet the openers ant 

at’s why he gets olds good 
men. He has proved to them that he 


t and keep good 
it could not be 
That was big 
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can go out and get business, any place, 
any time, from anybody. They are so 
sure about it that they would willingly 
bet upon it, even when he isn’t there 
to hear them say so. | 
¢ some inquiries and the men 

told me that Mr. Lewis has never made 
a call without getting the order he went 
out for! They tell me about one day 
when they all came in at 4.30 saying 
that it couldn’t be done and Lewis bet 
them that he could get one before 
dinner time. He went out cold canvass 
and in just twenty minutes was back 
with the signed application. 

You want more men? 

That’s the best tip I know on the 
question of how to get them! 


I have always made it a rule to 
have. lunch with every successful 
producer who comes into our 
home office and always, after the 
coffee, as cigars are lighted up, I 
will lean over and inquire confi- 
dentially: “Tell me all about it, 
old man. What’s the answer as 
regards all those good sales you 
have been putting over recently?” 

Always the result is the ground 
work for a splendid pep letter on 
the subject of making more calls, 
of more careful pre-approach, of 
intensive working of territory— 
of any one of the many ideas every 
sales manager wants to drive home 
to his field force. These ideas do 
strike home, because we give them 
to the men, not as our own opin- 
ion of ‘how it should be done, but 
as the reason for the great suc- 
cess of one of the headliners of 
our own organization. 

For example: 


Every now and then we are favored 
by a visit from one of the men in the 
field whose record for performance has 
preceded him and when such is the 
case, all other work is pushed to one 
side. and we devote ourselves to the 

leasant task of finding out HOW 

ID HE GET THAT WAY, and to 
extracting from our conversations the 
keynotes of success which may be of 
value to the rest of our men. 

For many months I have been writ- 
ing to—and about—that hustler from 
the south, W. H. Harris, who has stood 
first in applications for three months 
out of the last five; winning one second 
place and one third place in the two 
months he was nosed out of first posi- 
tion, 

But this week I have had the first 
chance for a real B - visit with 
our smiling HUNDRED POINTER. 
And I have been er him and his 
method of working, to find his great 
secret of success. And here’s the an- 


swer: 
Harris has been all over the world. 
He has really done things and has 
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certainly seen things: If I were only 
a writer, I could grow rich by writing 
the tales of his experiences in the 
vivid and colorful form they deserve, 
Yet he said to me yesterday: 

“Selling Forgery mds is the best 
fun I ever had in my life.” 

No wonder he leads the sales force! 
Elbert Hubbard said: “Get your happi- 
ness out of your work, or you will 
never know what happiness is.” 
And Robert Louis Stevenson said: “I 
know what pleasure is, for I have 
done good work.” 

I thought of these quotations as | 
watched Harris “check out” of the 
hotel and noted his eagerness to get 
back to his territory to get started 
again on the work he loves. No race 
horse ever chafed more to be off than 
did Harris to get his work in New 
York completed and be back at his 
work, 

And that, I believe, is the real secret 
of his success and the reason that he 
has just been promoted to increased 
responsibilities, having an entire State 
under his cue 

Do you really love your work? If 
not you owe it to youre to do some 
mighty hard and clear thinking. It is 
wholly possible to fall in love with 
our work, just as you can fall in 
ove with a girl. All that is needed in 
either case is proximity and the proper 
mental attitude. 

And if you find, after all your trials, 
that you cannot really fall in love with 
the sale of forgery bonds, why I am 
sorry for you, for I know that you 
can never make the big success you 
might attain if you really loved what 
you are doing. 


Nor is it always necessary to 
point to any specific salesman in 
order to make the third person 
method effective. It works quite 
as well if the idea is credited 
merely to “one of the most suc- 
cessful producers.” For example, 
the following letter probably got 
over the idea of full utilization of 
time better than any amount of 
preachment would have done. 


“I wouldn’t have believed it,” said 
an agent in the Midwest to me the 
other day, “but I was actually wasting 
more time than was spending on 
actual solicitation of business, _ 

“My agency had been owing all 
the time. I was making a fair income 
and felt well satisfied with my results 
till one day a lecturer came to town 
whose address caused me to-check up 
on myself, 

“I found I. was losing at least a 
half-hour getting started in the morn- 
ing. There always seemed to be a lot 
of things about the house to be at 
tended to. Each took only a couple of 
minutes, it is true, but I 
a half-hour late before 
old car downtown. 

“Then I always had a bunch of 
errands to do on the way and I usw 


rally was 
started the 
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Misapprehending the fundamentals 
of advertising, theoretical economists 
used solemnly to declare advertising 
effort a total economic loss. In the 
light of better knowledge the new 
school has reversed the decision. 
It is now recognized that commu- 
nities, nations and the world share 
in economic gain with each individ- 
ual properly employing advertis- 
ing. Planning its efforts, for more 


than twenty-two years, from that 
viewpoint, in full appreciation of 
the facts, this agency has achieved 
a record notable for long average 
retention of the accounts it serves. 


a 


McJUNKIN ADVERTISING COMPANY 
DOMINANT IDEA ADVERTISING 
228 NORTH LA SALLE STREET AT WACKER DRIVE 
CHICAGO 
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a 6 found two or three people I wanted 
talk to about various local affairs, 
before I reached my office. 

“The morning mail always killed a 
big share of the morning and by the 
time I was through dictating, two or 
three salesmen w come in to see 
me and I’d have a couple of telephone 
calls. Before I knew it, it was noon 
and “t little real work done! 

“In the afternoon I’d rush around 
madiy, “ut by that time a lot of my 
prosrec:s were out and I’d usually 
reach home at night dead tired and 
what hurt worst of all was the knowl- 
edge of how little work I had got done. 

‘That lecture fellow described my 
case to a tee and then he showed me 
how 1 could systematize my work. Now 
I leave hume on the dot every morn- 
ing . . . those little things t used 
to delay me have to wait till evening 
or else I let somebody else do them. 

“I come right to the office without 
—s any a. If there are any 

errands I send somebody from 
the office out to do them. I get the 
mail as soon as it’s rw and jot 
down a few words on the margin of 
each letter to let the folks in the of- 
fice know how to handle them—that 
better th of mine can write a letter 

a 


better than I can, day! 

“So by nine o'clock or at the out- 
side — I’m out on the street 
so that catch an “ady to tal when 
they are E. and talk busi- 
ness. I stay out working at the job 
that really brings in the bread and 
butter till about quarter of five when 
I go back to the office to sign up the 
important mail. 

‘Believe me, it pays! I’ve doubled 
my “—, in the last six months!” 

So t’s the story from the Mid- 


= whi hI 
age out 
i nil help yours! 


am passing on to 
» perhaps 





Salesmen don’t resent such pep 
letters as that one. Instead of 
telling them what they ought to 
do, this letter tells them what one 
man has done. The third person 
takes the sting out of pep letters. 


Peoples Drug Stores Have 


Gain in Sales 

Sales of the Peoples Drug Stores for 
September, 1927, amounted to $686,541, 
against $518,217 for September, 1926, 
an increase of 32.4 per cent. Sales for 
the first nine months of 1927, amounted 
to $5,761,714, against $4,384,574 for the 
first nine months of 1926, an increase 
of 31.4 per cent. 


Frank S. Roberts Joins 
I. A. Klein 


Frank S. Roberts has joined the Chi- 
cago staff of I. A. Klein, publishers’ rep- 
resentative. He was formerly with the 
advertising department of t Detroit 
Free s and, more recently, of the 
Chicago Tribune. 
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Robert Dollar Foresees Discard 
of Present Calendar 


Dorian Steamsuir Line 
San Francisco 


Editor of Painters’ Inx: 

Referring to your article [September 
22 issue, page 17] on the twenty-eight 
day month—looking at it from any view- 
a of commerce, business or labor, it 
ooks to be in the best interests of all, 

Of course it is a new idea and will take 
time for the public to see the many 
advantages over the present months 
ranging from twenty-eight to thirty-one 
days. But when it is adopted we will 
all wonder why the change was not made 
years ago. 

We are in a new era of improvements 
and inventions that our forefathers never 
thought of. What would my forefathers 
think if they came back and found we 
were sending wireless messages to any 
of our ships on any ocean of the world 
and receiving a reply in few hours? 
And what would they think of the radio, 
the automobile and all the wonderful 
changes of this modern life? 

So it will be with the twenty-eight 
day month. When it is adopted the old 
system will pass into history with the 
remark, how was it that it was not 
discarded years before; especially when 
we get to see and understand the great 
gn a and benefit it will be to man- 
ind. 

To be of full benefit it would require 
to go into general use in many coun- 
tries of the world, especially in the 
English-speaking nations. 

Rosert Do tar. 


To Publish “Circulation,” 
a New Magazine 


The first issue of Circulation, a new 
monthly magazine published by C. A. 
Darling, Le gy will appear in Novem- 

t will be devoted to the interests 
of circulation managers and subscription 
representatives, The page size will be 
five by eight inches. 


Appoints M. C. Mogensen & 
Company 


The Eureka, Calif., Humboldt Stand- 
ard has appointed C. Mogensen & 
Company, Inc., publishers’ representa 
tive, as national advertising representa 
tive. The Mogensen company has been 
its representative on the Pacific coast. 


New Daily at Creston, Iowa 


J. W. Halden and C. F. Skirvin 
have started =e of the Evening 


News, a daily newspaper at Creston, 
Towa. Mr. Skirvin was formerly pub 
lisher of the Keokuk, Iowa Gate City 
and Constitution. 


“Shoe Retailer” Advances 
A. C. Klein 


A. C. Klein, for many years Mil- 
waukee representative of the Shoe Re- 
tailer, has been appointed Chicago mat 
ager ‘of that publication, 
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How Price 
Maintenance Will Be 
Investigated 


Washington Bureau 
of Printers’ Ink 


bows importance of the price 
maintenance investigation, now 
under way by the Federal Trade 
Commission, is indicated by a great 
many inquiries as to the methods 
to be employed. However, until 
recently nothing of an authentic 
nature could be learned regarding 
the ways and means to be employed 
by the Commission in making the 
investigation. 

Last week, though, after dis- 
cussing the subject, Dr. Francis 
Walker, chief economist of the 
Commission, who has charge of 
the investigation work, gave a rep- 
resentative of Printers’ INK an 
interview on the methods he is de- 
veloping. He pointed out that it 
would be impossible to undertake 
successfully such an important and 
far-reaching inquiry by any pre- 
conceived and definite plan, since 
precedent is lacking. Facts neces- 
sary to an intelligent understand- 
ing of the proposition are being 
revealed as the work progresses, 
and as rapidly as the facts indicate 
the necessity of acquiring addi- 
tional information, methods are 
evolved to secure the data. 

“Those who have followed the 
long debate on price maintenance,” 
Dr. Walker said, “know that legis- 
lative hearings and frequent dis- 
cussions by trade groups have not 
resulted in a final determination of 
the issue. This fact and the im- 
portance of the subject led the 
Federal Trade Commission to be- 
lieve that it is highly desirable to 
ascertain the facts regarding price 
maintenance by a comprehensive 
scientific inquiry. 

To date, the most important 
thing we know of the subject is 
the large number of disputed prob- 
lems it involves. The hearings 
and discussions have developed a 
great many interesting phases of 
the subject, but there have been 
comparatively few points on which 
all parties to the controversy could 
agree, 

“Our 


preliminary study has 
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shown that there is a lack of sta- 
tistical and quantitative data. It is 
necessary not only to know the 
facts as they are found in any one 
line or group, but also how the 
facts are related to the merchan- 
dising of other lines and to other 
groups. For instance, it may be a 
simple matter to establish the re- 
sults secured by a manufacturer 
of one line of goods in maintain- 
ing his prices throughout his dis- 
tribution; but that is not enough. 
We must learn how his price 
maintenance affects other manufac- 
turers, and also its effect on the 
prices paid by the jobber, the re- 
tailer and the consumer. On this, 
as well as all other phases of the 
subject, there is a marked differ- 
ence of opinion, and it is the con- 
tention of the Commission that the 
question can be answered satisfac- 
torily only by statistigal facts.” 


QUESTIONNAIRES TO BE USED 


Pheére is little doubt, Dr. Walker 
explained, that a great deal of the 
information will be. called for by 
questionnaire; but it is impossible 
to state what form it will take or 
the phases it will cover, for the 
reason that it will require consid- 
erable study. Every question should 
be framed in such a way that its 
meaning will be unmistakable. A 
phrase that might be clear to one 
manufacturer might mean some- 
thing different to another in a dif- 
ferent line, and it might carry 
still another meaning with jobbers 
and retailers. Furthermore, it is 
necessary to prepare uniform ques- 
tions, so that the answers will be 
capable of tabulation and classi- 
fication. 

To secure the information on 
which this work can be intelli- 
gently based, the field men of the 
Commission will be largely respon- 
sible. They will have to call on 
manufacturers and distributors in 
various lines, and secure data 
which will form the basis for the 
statistical investigation. Such work 
is also important, it was pointed 
out, in connection with complaints 
that it is unfair to cut prices es- 
tablished by manufacturers. Legis- 
lative hearings have indicated that 
many manufacturers do not con- 
sider price cutting, on the part of 
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jobbers and retailers, as unbusi- 
nesslike. Hence it is necessary to 
determine what the points are on 
each side of the argument, before 
the subject can be adequately 
handled by questionnaire. 

“From the work we have done 
so far,” Dr. Walker said, “it is 
indicated that we shall use three 
methods of gathering data. First, 
field investigators will call upon 
representatives of manufacturing, 
distributing and retailing organi- 
zations in various lines. These 
men will also interview members 
of the public, so that we will have 
accurate information from all in- 
terests. 

“Much information unquestion- 
ably can be secured by the ques- 
tionnaire. We know enough about 
the subject to say that it is likely 
that the questionnaire will be used 
in securing igformation from man- 
ufacturers, distributors, jobbers, 
retailers and the public. 

“Then it is quite possible that 
before the investigation is con- 
cluded it will be advisable to hold 
hearings before the Commission on 
the subject of price maintenance. 
Some important questions cannot 
be conveniently answered except 
by hearings with oral questions 
and answers. At any rate, the 
Commission will not neglect any 
method that promises to secure in- 
formation necessary to solve the 
problem of price maintenance.” 


Analyzes Public’s Reaction to 
Speed Advertising 


Hersert L. Towte 
Puivapetpnia, Oct. 11, 1927. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

In connection with the recent articles 
in Printers’ Inx on the subject of 
speed advertising of automobiles, there 
is some tendency to discuss the subject 
as though “the public” had only one 
type of mind, whose reaction to speed 
advertising could be definitely predicted. 

In reality, of course, there are many 
types of mind; and drivers react dif- 
ferently to a given advertisement, just 
as they react differently when placed in 
control of a fast car. It is not merely 
a question of expert handling. Even 
more, it is a question of the driver’s 
sense of responsibility. 

Probably the safest driver is the one 
who takes the same pride in his com- 
petence and in Seoging his driving rec- 
ord clean that a ship captain takes in 
keeping his vessel afloat. Such a driver 
cam safely be trusted with a car of 
any power. ; 
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But those drivers are few compared to 
those who are satisfied merely to escape 
unpleasant consequences. ven worse 
is the driver who can hold only one 
idea at a time, and w uppermost 
thought is simply to have a good time 
regardless. That type of person seldom 
has money enough to pay for any dam- 
age he may cause, 

The real danger arises from the fact 
that the constantly lowered price of auto. 
mobiles, their steadily increasing speed, 
and the cheapness of high-powered used 
cars, have put thousands of fast-moving 
machines in the hands of persons who, 
although able to buy and operate them, 
lack both the alertness and the sense of 
obligation which would make them safe 
as regards their neighbors on the road. 
In this situation, anything that tends to 
encourage speed competition, or even 
merely to exploit speed as such, is cer- 
tain to aggravate the trouble. 

If almost all cars had uniform speed 
capabilities, and almost all drivers had 
the same ideas about speed, then the 
presence of a few cars of considerably 
greater speed, in the hands of drivers 
correspondingly minded, would cause no 
great harm. Those drivers would simply 
get past the slower cars and go on their 
way. Unfortunately that is not the case, 
and cannot be. 

Competition among makers and drivers 
produces cars of all sorts of speeds, and 
anything that stimulates the building 
and driving of the faster cars inevitably 
invites their misuse. No way has been 
found to tell a certain driver that he 
may safely drive a car with a top speed 
of fifty miles an hour, but not one of 
sixty or eighty miles. 

It would be unreasonable to forbid 
the construction of very fast cars so 
long as there are drivers able to use 
them with restraint, but public sentiment 
ought to discourage exploitation of their 
speed. 

Hersert L. Tow e. 


N. R. Perry Addresses 
Agency Executives 


Representatives of advertising agencies 
were the guests of Liberty at two group 
meetings which were held at the Hotel 
Biltmore, New York, last week. Nelson 
R. Perry, advertising manager, addressed 
the gatherings on “Changing Times,” an 
illustrated talk in which he contrasted 
advertising of the present with the 
vogue followed twenty years ago. 


J. M. Broun with Sterling 
Agency 

Joseph M. Broun, recently in the ad- 
vertising department of the Fa rchild 
Publications, has been placed in charge 
of the direct-mail department of the 
Sterling Advertising Service, New 
York. He was, at one time, in news 
paper work at Washington, m C. 


Opens Art Studio at Detroit 


Harry Siegerman, formerly of New 
York and Chicago, has opened an art 
studio at Detroit. 
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Illustration used in advertisement for Smith Endicott Company 
Printers’ Ink, Sept. 22, 1987 


(7SHAT this agency, thoroughly familiar with New Eng- 
oO land conditions and publications, chooses to use a cut 
of the Front Page of the Boston Evening Transcript in 
illustrating how it cares for the advertising of one of New 
England’s largest trust companies is deeply significant to 
the financial advertiser—a tribute to the Transcript’s 
standing in that field of advertising. 


Boston Evening Crauscript 


Represented by 


CHARLES H. EDDY CO. R. J. BIDWELL CO. 
New York Chicago Boston Los Angeles San Francisco 





-Yes—The Exclusive Grocery Store 
Is a Has-Been 


The General Food Market Appears Slated to Take Its Place 


By A. H. Deute 


HE individual retail grocer and 

the wholesale grocer are bound 
to find much that is encouraging 
to them in the talk by Edward 
Dale, extracts from which were 
published in the October 6 issue of 
Printers’ InK.* 

As vice-president of the Safeway 
Stores, doing an annual business 
of $60,000,000, Mr. Dale speaks 
with authority. Consequently, the 
man who has been wondering what 
the future holds in store for han- 
dlers of food may take to heart 
the points Mr. Dale brings out. 

Mr. Dale does not make a case 
either for the chain-store operator 
or for the individual grocer and 
the jobber. He does, however, 


point out the tendencies in food 


distribution. And those indications 
are not by any means gloomy for 
the retailer and wholesaler. : 
His outstanding suggestion 1s 
that during the course of the next 
few years there will be a marked 
tendency, on the part of the indi- 
vidual store, be it a unit of a chain- 
store system or an _ individually 
owned store, to become in every 
way a food store, instead of exclu- 
sively a grocery store. 
“Everything to eat obtainable 
under one roof” might well be the 
slogan for that type of store. 
Looking about one, it does not 
require a great stretch of the im- 
agination to appreciate that this 
trend is prevailing. As a matter 
of fact, the opposite condition, 
namely, the little store with a lim- 
ited stock and with the minimum 
number of lines, may be set down 
as rather a chain-store idea or 
experiment. The individual mer- 
chant has kept his groceries aug- 
mented with supplies of vegetables 
and fruit. The delicatessen coun- 
ter has often had its place, while 
if there was not a meat depart- 


° ~* “Will the Grocery | Follow the Dodo 
and the ‘Drug’ Store? 


ment operated by the same owner, 
very often there has been a meat 
department in the same store, 
owned by another man, or else the 
meat shop would be next door, 
with a passageway in between. 
The individual grocer, through the 
last ten to fifteen years, has been 
the man who has kept alive the 
idea of a general food store. 

Against this idea of a broad line 
there has been the chain store 
which operated on small space, 
limited lines and simplified meth- 
ods. 

It is worth noting that Mr. Dale, 
in his statements, is not so much 
foretelling the future, out of thin 
air, as it were, as he is reporting 
faithfully what is going on and 
how these happenings are likely to 
influence the next few years. 

If he is correct, and there is no 
reason to question his opinions, 
then it becomes plain that the prin- 
ciples under which the chain stores 
operate and those under which 
the successful individually owned 
stores operate are becoming more 
and more reconciled. This does 
not mean that there will be a less- 
ening of the number of chain 
stores or of the volume of busi- 
ness done through them. But nel- 
ther does it mean that the individu- 
ally owned store is going to be an 
economic impossibility. 

Several factors have combined to 
bring this about, namely: (1) The 
steady improvement of the quality 
of the individual merchant as com- 
pared with his prototype of ten and 
twenty years ago. (2) The se- 
rious study which the wholesale 
grocery trade has made to improve 
its methods and the resultant bet- 
terment; (3) the assertion on the 
part of a very large portion of the 
buying public that it likes service 
such as deliveries, and that it not 
only appreciates but practically in- 
sists upon “charge accounts”; (4) 
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To Cover California You Should 
Begin With Los Angeles 


BECAUSE Los Angeles is not only the 
largest market in the State (in fact, west 
ot Chicago), with a population of over 
1,300,000, but it is the richest, per capita, 
metropolitan market on earth. Its citizens 
can, and do, buy what they want and need. 





To Cover Los Angeles, The Evening 
Herald Certainly. Should Be 
Your “Lead” Newspaper 


BECAUSE The Evening Herald not only 
has the largest daily circulation in Los Angeles 
(in fact, west of Missouri), with a total of 
206,879, but in the city of Los Angeles 
ALONE it reaches 53,033 MORE families 
than the next largest Daily (a morning paper) 
and over 95,000 MORE than the next after- 
noon paper. 


These are merely cold, hard facts. . .but they 
are interesting to the man who is spending 
cold, hard dollars for newspaper advertising. 


For Business Reasons Use The 
LOS ANGELES 


EVENING HERALD 


pe sy reed 


Francisco New York 
JOHN a “LEDERER, A. J. , NORRIS HILL, HERBERT 'w. MOLONEY, 
919 Hearst Bidg. 610 Hearst Bidg. 342 Madison Ave. 
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DAILY / 


135.404 


SUNDAY / 


Only Louisville itself 
can match this phe— 
nomenal growth. These 
new circulation high 
water marks represent 
one of the most com- 
plete market coverages 


in America ~ + - - 


The Conrier-Zournal 
THE LOUISVILLE TIMES 


‘REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY THE S. 0, BECKWITH SPECIAL ACENCY 
MEMBER OF THE 100,000 GROUP OF AMERICAN CITIES 
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iclination of chain stores to 
o the wishes of their cus- 
and the gradual rising of 
chain-store costs as the caliber of 
chain-store service has been im- 
proved. 
‘onsidering the markets in which 

stores and wholesale grocers 

idividually owned stores are 
operating, there has been a grad- 
ual coming together of the costs of 
the chain stores on the one hand 
and the jobbers and retailers on 
the other. There are evidences in 
many markets to show that the 
individual retail grocer can lay his 
supplies down, on his own floor, 
as reasonably as the chain-store 
unit can draw them. 

In various ways, the chain-store 
systems of today have improved 
their stocks and their service over 
the pioneer days. This costs money 
and is reflected in operating ex- 
penses. When chain stores were 
novelties, people who patronized 
them were willing to accept al- 
most anything in the way of mer- 
chandise and service. Since then, 


the 1 
listen 
tomers 


they have become more critical. 
There has been a great leveling 
influence at work during the last 


few years. First, the consuming 
public has kept in mind the service 
and convenience features. The 
chain stores have felt the weight 
of this demand. National adver- 
tisers of food products have not 
only kept their products before the 
public through generous advertis- 
ing, but they have asserted them- 
selves in the face of what seemed 
to be a tendency to ignore brands 
and brand strength. 

Then, too, the individual grocers 
of ten years ago have mostly 
passed out of business, while a 
grocer whose business is running 
today and who operated twenty 
years ago is indeed quite a rarity. 
The individual retail grocer of 
today is in almost every way an 
entirely different specimen of busi- 
ness man from his ancestral 
brother. It is a rare thing to see 
a cat asleep in a window. Neither 
does a barrel, empty except for a 
dozeri brooms stuck into it, serve 
as a window display. There is a 
new school of grocers today. 

This is not meant to pat any 
grocers on the back. They must 
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admit, in all fairness, that they 
have been driven by competition to 
better methods. If they have not 
been inclined to improve, they have 
ceased to exist, because the chain 
store has most assuredly taught 
the individual grocers the impor- 
tance of stepping lively. One must 
say this, though, for grocers as a 
class—they have not only become 
willing, but able, to step lively. 

The same is true of the whole- 
sale grocer. He’s a different type 
today. He no longer sits back and 
damns the chain store. while he 
bullies manufacturers into re- 
fraining from selling chains. He 
regards the local chains as competi- 
tors, but he meets them on a com- 
mon ground. He knows that the 
chain stores have wholesale costs 
and delivery costs, often running 
alongside his own. And they have 
expenses which he does not, that 
offset those which the chains 
do not have to bear. He knows 
that~he has brought his cost of 
business down considerably — in 
fact, he has reason to believe that 
he is within striking distance of 
the chain stores’ wholesaling cost. 

All along, thoughtful students of 
retail merchandising have pointed 
out the fact that the individual 
owner, operating his own store, 
could, if he so desired, provide a 
more elastic, more personal, more 
localized service than could the 
unit of the chain store. Of course, 
the chain-store unit, on its part, 
has the advantages which accrue 
through highly systematized and 
organized buying and merchandis- 
ing. And then, too, there was the 
glamor which surrounded the 
chain store—that something which 
induced Mrs. Jones to go to the 
chain store, purchase her wants, 
pay cash for them and carry them 
home, while, an hour later, having 
forgotten the loaf of bread and 
the package of matches, she would 
telephone to her neighborhood gro- 
cer, ask to have the order deliv- 
ered within the hour and, of 
course, have it charged. 

Over a period of time, things 
have sort of leveled off. The in- 
dividually owned store has ad- 
justed itself considerably to chain- 
store methods. And the chain 
stores have come to realize that 
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people want convenience and ser- 
vice. 

For one thing, women have 
manifested a greater and greater 
liking for buying all their food 
at one place. And why not? It 
is infinitely simpler. And it is eco- 
nomically sound. 

The recognition on the part of 
one of the outstanding chain-store 
men that this is so is worth not- 
ing. But even before this, there 
has been noted a tendency on the 
part of chain stores to broaden 
their lines. Meats and vegetables 
have been making themselves no- 
ticed. Candy is occupying a more 
prominent position. Delicatessen 
counters and departments are being 
installed. Fruits fit in alongside 
the vegetable displays. And now 
one sees cigarettes make their ap- 
pearance. 

A brand-new arrival, noted here 
and there, and no doubt slated to 
gain ground rapidly, is frosted or 
frozen fish in one-pound cartons. As 
a matter of fact, there is no more 
reason why the housewife should 
buy a whole fish, with head, tail, 
fins, bones and what-not, when she 
wants to give her family fish for 
dinner, than there is for her buy- 
ing a whole pig, on the hoof, every 
time she wishes to serve sausages 
and buckwheat cakes. And so 
now fish fillets are coming in to 
the retail food shops. One sees 
them on sale, packed in pound car- 
tons, like butter cartons, and placed 
in the icebox, alongside of butter, 
cream cheese and other perish- 
ables. 

All this is particularly interest- 
ing, though, because it demonstrates 
the tendency of the chain-store 
stocks to adjust themselves along 
the ideas of the old-time indepen- 
dent stores and away from the 
minimum assortment which marked 
the chain-store stocks of ten and 
even five years ago. 

Now, one might argue that this 
means that the individually owned 
store is once more in the ascen- 
dency. The snappy little chain-store 
unit, with its one or two men on 
the pay-roll and its small assort- 
ment of groceries, sold for cash, 
with no delivery service, is, appar- 
ently, not the last word in mer- 
chandising. The broader assort- 
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ment of the old-line grocery store, 
plus all the other food products 
besides groceries, seems to be what 
people want. Maybe chain stores 
have attained their maximum stage. 

But, lest the individual grocer 
become unduly elated, we might 
argue that the chain store is sim- 
ply broadening its service. It has 
learned how to give more. And 
it is stepping over into what used 
to be regarded as the individual 
retailer’s field. Verily, the chain- 
store man is hot on the trail of 
the individual dealer. If now the 
chain-store unit is to provide meat 
and fish and fruit and vegetables 
and delicatessen products, what is 
left for the individual merchant? 

From the standpoint of the inde- 
pendent retailer, it would seem 
that the status is not changed. The 
man with adequate capital and a 
knowledge of the business is going 
to keep right on doing business. 
And he can grow. Also, he can, if 
he chooses, have more than one 
store. He can have a little chain, 
as it were, of two or three or a 
half dozen stores. There are many 
reasons to believe that the baby 
chain is on the verge of a big de- 
velopment—the baby chain which 
is a sort of middle ground between 
the great chain system and the in- 
dividual store. 

Looking at it from the view- 
point of the national advertiser, or 
the man who is debating whether 
he should become a brand builder, 
advertising his product under his 
own name and working to create 
a business on his own label, some 
interesting facts stand out. : 

Plainly, the consuming public is 
still the dominant factor. And 
women are making it known in 
plain language that they like cer- 
tain things with their buying. 

They are proving that they wish 
convenience in marketing. They 
consider economy and study values, 
and they have made it very plain 
that they want to buy where they 
can easily see everything they are 
considering. 


West Coast Lumber Bureau 
Moves 


The West Coast Lumber Bureau has 
moved its office from Longview, Wash. 
to Seattle. 
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A RECORD INCREASE 
IN NATIONAL LINEAGE 


In September of 1927 The United States 
Daily carried TWICE as much paid ad- 
vertising lineage as in the best previous 
month, and nearly SIX TIMES as 
much as in September of last year. Two 
and one-half times as many important 
advertisers used The United States 
Daily in September’ of this year as in 
the same month of 1926. 





The average lineage used by these im- 
portant advertisers’: was more than 
TWICE the average lineage for Sep- 
tember of 1926. 


The present outlook for October lineage 
indicates a further record of growth in 
advertiser acceptance of The United 
States Daily. 
* * *® 

Any advertiser with a message for Influ- 
ential America can reach this exclusive 
market more directly and with greater 


effect with space in The United States 

Daily than in any other way. “= 
A MUST Paper 
for Men of Affairs 


Che Anited States Daily 
Established March 4th, 1926 
The Only Daily Newspaper Devoting Itself Entirely to the Official News 


of the Government 
DAVID LAWRENCE ° VICTOR WHITLOCK 
Pp Vice-President and 
— Tashington Director of Advertising 
New York Office: Chicago Office: Detroit Office: 


52 Vanderbilt Avenue London Guarantee Bldg. Dime Bank Building 
Member A.B.C, 
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Telegraph 
Delivery Stimulates 
Florist Business 


Washington Bureau 
of Printers’ InK 
N additional business of close 
to $6,000,000 was secured last 
year by the members of the Flor- 
ists’ Telegraph Delivery Associa- 
tion, Inc. This volume is the re- 
sult of the development of busi- 
ness and selling practices, of which 
the telegraph service is a principal 
factor, according to the various 
addresses made before the annual 
business meeting of the association 
at Washington last week. 

The telegraph service was begun 
in 1912 by the present organiza- 
tion which had at that time only 
sixty-seven members. The associa- 
tion now has approximately 4,000 
members, and the various reports 
show that numerous benefits have 
accrued to them as developments 
from the original idea. As the 
telegraph business grew, it became 
necessary to establish a clearing 
house, at Detroit, to handle the 
orders and guarantee credits. Now 
the clearing house appears to be 
a central source of advertising and 
business ideas that are developing 
the industry to an unusual degree. 

For the florist member who re- 
ceives an order to be telegraphed 
to a member in another city, there 
is no question of credit. The trans- 
action is, of course, completed at 
once. Both parties immediately 
notify the clearing house of the 
order. The florist who secured 
the order is credited with 20 per 
cent of the amount of the sale, 
and he remits the balance to the 
clearing house, which credits the 
amount to the member who de- 
livered the goods. Each member 
puts up a credit deposit, which is 
kept in a fund by the central of- 
fice. This fund enables the clear- 
ing house to guarantee all credits. 
This procedure simplifies bookkeep- 
ing, and has made the present ex- 
pansion of the service possible. 

In the matter of advertising, the 
clearing house has been a stimu- 
lating influence of considerable 
value. Back in 1912, the retail 
florists of the country spent prac- 
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tically nothing in local advertising. | 
Since then the association has de. 7 
veloped a system of advertising © 
helps, and for some time the clear. 7 
ing house has been furnishing to 
all members a definite plan of re- 
tail advertising with the material 
necessary for its publication. Ags 
a result, it is probable that the 
members of the association spent 
more than $1,500,000 in local ad- 
vertising last year. 

Another important feature of the 
clearing house is a better business 
service. Originally, this service 
was created by an independent or- 
ganization and sold to retail flor- 
ists, and it was so successful that 
it was taken over by the associa- 
tion last spring. Its purpose is 
to furnish a complete plan for 
the profitable operation of the re- 


- tail florist business, and it includes 


methods for keeping books, cost 
determination, budgeting, buying, 
ideas for making up flowers, store 
management and salesmanship. The 
complete service is sold by the as- 
sociation to its members, and col- 
lections for it are made by the 
clearing house. 

The clearing house has not only 
encouraged advertising and intro- 
duced better business methods, but 
has also raised the standard of 
credit throughout the retail field 
of the industry. All bills for tele- 
graph deliveries must be paid each 
month without exception. 

Still another benefit of the ser- 
vices conducted by the clearing 
house is the spirit of co-operation 
which has developed to rather a 
remarkable degree. Last spring 
this spirit was shown by the suc- 
cess of the promotion of a co 
operative florists’ telegraph delivery 
window display. <A large percent- 
age of the membership of the as- 
sociation took advantage of the 
plan and materials furnished by the 
clearing house. Several thousand 
special windows were trimmed with 
the displays in all parts of the 
country, and in Chicago, alone, 
about sixty florists - co-operated. 
Newspaper advertising was also 
used by the members, and the 
timely multiplicity of special win- 
dows and advertisements gave con- 
siderable impetus to the telegraph 
service. 
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ge DAYS, the path of least resist. 
ancé for sales is most often lined with flowers. 

For men and women who have some vision of 
abundant living, and the means to fulfill it, surround 
their homes with gardens. It is their mark of caste. 
It is their notice to all and sundry that here is a home 
of the better sort, sheltering folk whose investment 
is made in good living, day to day. 

Such people will listen to you eagerly if you 
offer them some new way of making life still more 


pleasant. 


Aw you can find these families by 


the hundreds of thousands now. For more and more, 
as the unexampled prosperity of our country creates 
surplus incomes, men and women of good taste turn 
to gardening. It has become the vogue—a vogue % 
basic in its appeal as to present endless possibilities 


of expansion and development. 





lation 
than 
Now 


own | 


To serve this growing interest in gardening 
and home-making there is only one magazine of large 


appeal — Better Homes and Gardens. 


| YEAR since 1922 the circu- 


lation of Better Homes and Gardens has grown faster 
than that of any other home magazine in America. 
Now it reaches a million families—90% of whom 
own their own homes. 

74% of these homes are-in the retail trading 
areas of cities over 25,000, 93% have electricity, 
67% have gas. 

There is nothing forced—nothing exotic or 
temporary about this remarkable circulation. It was not 
inveigled by fiction nor stimulated by selling tricks. 

People were simply waiting for such a maga- 
zine as Better Homes and Gardens. Its “how-to-do-it” 
advice on home-making and garden-planning, filled 


an overwhelming need. 





whose acquaintance with the subject amazed and de.” 


lighted this man who thought himself a lonely worker 


in a little-understood field. 

For advertisers Better Homes and Gardens) 
has created an overwhelming opportunity. It hag) 
brought together in unparalleled concentration the — 
people who are perhaps the most responsive and 
responsible buyers in the world—owners of pros 
perous homes, with gardens. In actual fact, a path of 
roses leading to easier, more profitable sales. 


A MILLION CIRCULATION A MONTH. 
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overnment Advertising Inquisition 
Is Resented by National 
Advertiser 


ounsel for The Potter Drug & Chemical Company, Maker of Cuticura 
Preparations, Challenges Federal Trade Commission’s Right to Ask 
Questions Pertaining to the Company’s Advertising Appropriations 


N the hearings which the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission has been 

onducting for the purpose of 
proving its charges against va- 
jous associations in the publishing 
nd advertising business, this Gov- 
mment body has called numerous 
dyertisers as its witnesses. For 
veral years such witnesses have 
bubmitted to any questioning that 
was done by the attorney for the 
ommission, W. Burr. Last 
week, however, at a hearing held 
the Commission 


what different experience on this 
ore. 

Mr. Burr met with stiff resis- 

ance to almost every question he 

put to Mrs. Viola P. Rollins, ad- 

ertising manager of The Potter 

D Chemical Company, of 

, Mass., maker of Cuticura 

i Objections to ques- 

by J. F. 

y, counsel for the Potter 

ug & Chemical Company. He 

pbjected on the ground that ques- 

tions asked (questions such as the 

amount of the company’s adver- 

ising appropriation and its methods 

of securing distribution) repre- 


30vernment to pry into private 
since his client was not 
rly a party to the case in 
hand. Because this testimony raises 
the highly important question of 
the Government’s right to make 
an advertiser disclose at a public 
hearing facts and figures that he 
considers “trade secrets” it is pub- 
lished verbatim in this issue of 
Printers’ INK. 

This Boston hearing was a con- 
tinuation of the hearing held at 
Chicago during the week of Octo- 
ber 3 and of many other hearings 
Previously held in different parts 


of the country. As explained in a 
report of the Chicago hearing, 
given in Printers’ INK of Octo- 
ber 13, the case involves charges 
made to the Commission by undis- 
closed plaintiffs against the Amer- 
ican . Association of Advertising 
Agencies, American Newspaper 
Publishers Association, the South- 
ern Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciation, the Six Point League and 
the American Press Association. 
The sum and substance of the 
Commission’s charge against these 
various associations, as it is gen- 
erally understood, is that they have 
conspired to prevent advertisers 
who place business direct from re- 
ceiving the commission ordinarily 
paid to an advertising agency. The 
Commission’s line of procedure at 
previous hearings has been to en- 
deavor to obtain from witnesses 
which it summoned information 
which would establish that adver- 
tising is interstate commerce and 
which would show that there 
had been attempts by the asso- 
ciations named in the complaint 
to regulate commissions. This same 
procedure marked the Boston hear- 
ing. 
OTHER WITNESSES 


Advertisers summoned to appear, 
in addition to the Potter Drug & 
Chemical Company, were the W. L. 
Douglas Shoe Company, Lydia 
Pinkham Company, Mellin’s Food 
Company, and Carlton-Hobby Com- 
panv, maker of Father John’s med- 
icine. In addition to representatives 
of these advertisers, there was also 
present as a witness, Willis H. 
McLauthlin, who, until recently, 
was advertising manager of the 
Walter Baker Company. Other 
witnesses at the hearing were Har- 
old W. Barber, of the J. W. Bar- 
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ber Advertising Agency, S. A. Con- 
over, head of the advertising 
agency bearing his name; Richard 
S. Humphrey of the H. B. Hum- 
phrey Company, Boston; Charles 
H. Taylor, treasurer of the Boston 
Globe; Edwin W. Preston, pub- 
lisher of the Boston Herald and 
Traveler; Edwin E. Ledson, secre- 
tary of the Advertising Club of 
Boston; James O’Shaughnessy, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the American 
Association of Advertising Agen- 
cies; J. Frank Eddy of the Uni- 
versity Press of Cambridge; A. C. 
Barton, of the Back Bay Electro- 
typing Company; John E. Shea, of 
the Shea & Martin Company, 
maker of electrotypes, and Willard 
F. Scott, of the New England 
Electrotype Company. 

The questioning of the repre- 
sentatives of the three electrotype 
companies was for the purpose of 
establishing whether or not adver- 
tising was interstate commerce. 
The two newspaper representatives 
were examined principally on the 
so-called “agency recognition” sys- 
tem. Mr. Taylor was examined at 
considerable length on this particular 
subject because of the fact that he 
is a member of the committee on 
advertising agencies’ relations of 
the American Newspaper Publish- 
ers Association, and because he is 
secretary and treasurer of the Bos- 
ton Daily Newspaper Association, 
which investigates the credit stand- 
ing of New England advertising 
agencies. 


PRESENT AGENCY SYSTEM UPHELD 


In the course of a cross-exami- 
nation by the attorney of the 
American Newspaper Publishers 
Association, Mr. Taylor vigor- 
ously upheld the present-day sys- 
tem of advertising agency remu- 
neration. 

The hearing in Boston covered 
a period of two and a half days. 
It started on Monday morning, 
October 13, and continued until 
Wednesday noon, when it was ad- 
journed. It will be continued in 
New York on November 14. Ex- 
tracts and reports on the testi- 
mony of a number of the 
various witnesses at this hearing 
follow. 
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How Cuticura 
Objected to Govern- 
ment’s Questions 


A rtae Joseph F. Bassity, at- 
torney for the Potter Drug & 
Chemical Company, maker of 
Cuticura preparations, had an- 
nounced that he and Mrs. Viola 
P. Robbins were present in answer 
to summons from the Commission, 
Mrs. Robbins was sworn as a wit- 
ness. When a few perfunctory 
questions had been asked, objec- 
tion to the whole proceeding was 
voiced by the attorney for her 
company. 

His first objection came when 
the attorney for the Commission, 
Mr. Burr, asked for the approxi- 
mate figures on the Cuticura ad- 
vertising appropriation. To this 
question Mr. Bassity interposed 
the following objection: “May it 
please the Court, we consider that 
a matter of great importance to 
us in the conduct of our own busi- 
ness and it is more or less a trade 
secret. I submit that information 
should not be given.” The testi- 
mony from that point on, which 
shows this advertiser’s belief that 
it should not be forced to tell its 
private affairs in public, is as fol- 
lows: 


Mr. Burr: I don’t care to press the 
question, if I may ask this. 

Q. (Speaking to Mrs. Robbins) Let 
us see how your counsel will look upon 
this. You are a large advertiser, you 
spend several hundred thousand dollars 
yearly on your advertising, do you? 

es. 

Mr. Bassity: I am willing to admit 
for the sake of argument we are very 
large advertisers, but as to the approx- 
imate figures, I think it is unfair. 

Mr. Sere: It is not a trade secret. 
It may be something that they don’t 
care to give out, none of them care to 
give it out, but it is not a trade secret 
in the meaning of this act. : 

Mr. Bassity: I submit that it is. 
Giving out very valuable information. 

Mr. Burr: Weil, there are none of 
their ‘competitors here, and it does not 
go to the legality of the question as 
to whether or not this question is 4 
trade secret. I don’t think that they 
are divulging any secrets, because none 
of their competitors are going to buy 
this record. 

Mr. Bassity: How do you know that 
some of our competitors may not be 
here today? It seems to me that points 
such as this of extreme importance to 
our business should not be divulged at 
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this hearing, as the amount which we 
spend for advertising is one of our 
valuable secrets. I am perfectly will- 
ing to admit that we are national ad- 
vertisers, that we advertise I think in 
all the magazines and papers, and I 
think it is decidedly unfair to ask 
for any further figures than that. I 
take it, if I may argue, that the sole 
fact which would be evidential, which 
would be important in the testimony of 
this witness is that our concern is a 
concern which has a tremendously large 
advert sing business, we are advertising 
substantially in every important paper 
in the United States. That shows the 
position which we occupy, if you will, 
but I think it is decidedly unfair to 
ask anything in view of that statement 
which I wanted incorporated into the 
record, as to the amount which we 
spend 

Mr. Burr: If the Commissioner please, 
the trade journals come out with dec- 
larations as to what every advertiser 
is spending over $100,000 in the coun- 
try. I think I have got a_ statement as 
to what was spent for Cuticura, and 
it is widely known that these people are 
spending hundreds of thousands of 
dollars and if they will admit that, I 
will not press for exact figures. I don’t 
want to hurt anybody’s feelings, but 
otherwise I think I am fair in press- 
ing the question. 

Mr. Bassity: I am not accustomed to 
think in units of $10,060, but rather 
substantially larger units. That has 
nothing to do with this case. I will 
admit that we are national advertisers 
on a very large scale and I assume 
that the purpose of this question is to 
show not g oy that? I will admit 
it, beyond that I shall make no ad- 
mission, and shall vigorously oppose 
the admission of any testimony as to 
dollars and cents for the reasons which 
I have already stated. 

Mr. Burr: I still press the question. 

Mr. Bassity: Which I think admits 
> facts without going into the quan- 
ity 

Mr. Burr: How long does your ad- 
vertising run in these various national 
papers? 

_ Mr. Bassity: 
is too vague. 

Mr. Burr: Is it one insertion for a 
year or are they inserted in a number 
of these various papers once a week or 
once a month, or what? 

Mr. Bassity: What paper is he re- 
ferring to. I object to that. said 
nothing and admit nothing as to the 
number of insertions or the amount of 
advertising, absolutely nothing. 

Mr. Burr: I think I shall press the 
question. 

_Mr. Bassity: And I press my objec- 
tior I want my objection noted on 
this basis first, that I have admitted 
nothing with regard to the answer 
which this witness might give, second, 
as to the answer of this witness I feel 
that it is. unjust and unfair to us and 
has conceivably nothing to do with the 
case and is of great advantage to our 
competitors. 

Mr. Bassity: I think, may it please 
the Court, we ought to pass on the 


I think that question 
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admissibility of the question to which 
have objected. 

The Examiner: Will you read the 
question ? 

[Question read.] 

The Examiner: This is overruled and 
the exception noted. 

Mr. Burr: What was your approx- 
imate appropriation in round figures? 

The Witness: We don’t make a defi- 
nite appropriation. 

Q. How much do you spend in an 
average year . 

Mr. Bassity: Objection. What year? 

Mr. Burr: 1926. 

A. You mean in the United States 
only? 

Q. In the United States only, yes. 

A. I shall have to include Canada in 
the United States, $800,000 to $900,000. 

Q. And how much of that is news- 
paper ofr, most of it? 

r. Bassity: object. If you know. 

A. Well, don’t know exactly. 

Q. I am not asking you exactly, but 
the great bulk of it is in newspaper 
advertising? 

Yes. 
Q. Do you employ salesmen? 
A. No. 


Q. You rely upon advertising in lieu 
of salesmen? 
es. 
Q Did you ever ‘employ salesmen? 
A, No. 
Q. The business was built up on the 
~*~ basis from the start? 
. Yes. 


Mr. Bassity: I aim. May it please 
the Court, I don’t think this is treating 
us with even elementary fairness, to 
ask these questions about our business. 

Mr. Burr: It has always been written 
out in the magazines— 

Mr. Bassity: Not in regard to our 
business. If it has, it has not been 
written out or printed upon the author- 
ity of my client. 

r. Burr: Can you .give me your 
best estimate as to how large the ap- 
propriation is? 

Mr. Bassity: If you know. 

Mr. Burr: She knows what her best 
estimate is. 

Mr. Bassity: No, because she didn’t 
have anything to do with that. I don't 
think you are framing your question 
rightly. . : 

A. Does that include magazines? 

Q. How much of your appropriation 
for advertising goes to newspaper space? 

A. Newspapers and magazines? 

2. Newspaper _—_ - 

. I cannot tell you without looking 
that up. 

Q. It is larger in the magazines or 
smaller? 

A. Much less. 

Q. Do you use any other medium, 
do you use this outdoor advertising a 
good deal? 

A. No. 
Q. All 
papers an 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did I not understand you a mo- 
ment ago to say that you employed no 
salesmen whatever? 


our advertising is in news- 
magazines? 
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Mr. Bassity: How is that conceivably 
material, on the issues in this case, 
whether the Potter Drug Chemical 
Company employ salesmen? I take it 
that the only fact to which all these 
questions are directed is the fact that 
we are national advertisers, and as I 
understand the complaint here, this 
complaint had to do only with na- 
tional advertisers who are brought in 
here as_ witnesses solely for that pur- 
pose. Why should this Commission, 
and I say this very respectfully, attempt 
to go into these various details of our 
business? I submit it is grossly unfair. 

Mr. Burr: If the Examiner please, 
this all goes to show one very impor- 
tant fact that we have alleged in our 
complaint; namely, that the advertising 
on the part of a great number of ad- 
vertisers is the means by which they 
do their distribution, and that it is, 
therefore, on a parity with salesman- 
ship. It is precisely the same in prin- 
ciple as if they were regulating the 
number of salesmen that a firm was 
employing, etc., and in order to do that 
I think it is proper to prove, as we 
have proved in quite a number of cases 
already, that there are concerns that 
use the advertising mediums as a sub- 
stitute for salesmanship of a personal 
character, and therefore the proof is 
that those who combine to regulate and 
control advertising are regulating and 
controlling the business itself. 

Mr. Bassity: That is a_ perfectly 
valid argument, if we were the respon- 
dents here, but we are not. We are 
witnesses, ‘and to come here and have 
all the trade secrets of our business, 
all the ins-and-outs of our business 
heard at a public hearing here, I most 
strenuously object to and I urge most 
strongly on the Court that this ques- 
tion should not be allowed. To en- 
deavor to go into the minutia of our 
business is grossly and decidedly un- 
fair. That is on the question about 
the number of salesmen, and at the 
risk of tiring the Court again I would 
urge on the Court this, we are here as 
witnesses, pure and simple, and this 
case itself is concerned with advertis- 
ing. Now we are perfectly willing, in 
fact, we are glad to give to the Federal 
Trade Commission any information 
which we have on the question of our 
advertising. But it seems to me, it is 
dragging in another kind of affair al- 
together, when we are asked how we 
conduct our own business. What pos- 
sible bearing can that have on the ques- 
tion and issue before you? 

Mr. Burr: This is proof that they 
are doing their distributing by means of 
advertising in lieu of salesmen. 

Mr. Bassity: Suppose we are. 

Mr. Burr: Then the minute they try 
to regulate the entire national advertis- 
ing business, they are regulating you? 

Mr. Bassity : No. 

The Examiner: Will you read the 
question ? 

ithe _ eaten is read.] 

A. 


The eee The question is over- 
ruled and the exception noted. 

Mr. Burr: How many salesmen do 
you employ? 


The Witness: We employ no salesmen. 


INK 
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Q. You 
never have? 
A. N 


Mr. Burr: That is all. 


Q. How long have you been with 
the concern? 
A. Thirty-five years. 


Q. And that is true during that en. 
tire period? 
A. As far as I know. 


Q. Do you have any traveling sales. 
men? 

A. No traveling salesmen— 

Mr. Bassity: object. May I ask 
how any of this evidence is admissible? 
Why should it not all go off the rec. 
ord? 

Mr. Burr: I have told you three or 
four times, sir. 

Mr. Bassity: It seems to me it is not 
of any evidential value, and it appears 
that we are advertising to the extent 
of $800,00C to $900,000 to the best of 
this witness’ recollection. What possible 
bearing has that on the issues in this 
case? I respectfully move that the whole 
thing be stricken from the record on 
the ground that while it is very inter- 
esting to us— 

Mr. Burr: The complaint draws the 
parallel between the complainant and 
the advertiser in such terms I think 
it is very competent indeed. 

Q. Do you~ employ 
agencies ? 

Yes. 

2. You 

- Yes. 


= And you pay them 15 per cent? 

Mr. Bassity: ait a minute. That is 
a leading question and I object to that 
question. This witness is my brother's 
witness—I ask that that question be 
stricken from the record. 

Mr. Burr: Do you or do you nm 

Mr. Bassity: I object to the question. 

Mr. Burr: Very well. I will change 
the question. 

Q. Do you or do you not pay the 
advertising agency a commission or fee 
direct to the advertising agency. y 

Mr. Bassity: I object. I submit it 
is-— 

Q. Do you or do you not pay your 
advertising agency a fee or commission? 

Mr. Bassity: I object, because the 
question is in the alternative, for one 
reason, and is not susceptible to being 
answered categorically, and I object 
further because it is a leading ques 
tion. It is an alternative question. 

The Examiner: Why cannot you give 
a question that can be answered Yes 
or No? 

Mr. Burr: How is your advertising 
agency compensated for the work they 
do? 

Mr. Bassity: If she knows? 

Mr. Burr: That is the only question. 

Mr. Bassity: I object to that ques- 
tion for the same reason this question 
is prying into the secrets of our busi- 
ness and I feel that it is grossly un- 
just and an unfair ogg” 

Mr. Examiner: objection 
overruled and the nine noted. ) 
will confine your answer to your knowl- 
edge, Mrs. Witness. 


employ no salesmen; you 


advertising 


always have, haven’t you? 


yt? 
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Mr. Burr: They do a lot of work 
for you? How do they get paid? 

Mr. Bassity: If she knows? , 

The Examiner: As I understand it, 
she will not answer anything that she 
does not know. 

A. I don’t know how to answer that. 

Q. The advertising agency does con- 
siderable work for you, do they pre- 
pare copy? 

A. No. 

Q. You write your own copy? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do they do a lot of checking for 
you? 5 

A. We do our own checking. 

Q. What work do they do for you, 


wo any! 

A. Place contracts with newspapers. 

Q. How do they get their compensa- 
tion for doing that work for you? 

Mr. Bassity: If she knows. 

A. We pay the advertising bills that 
they render to us. 

‘They render to you bills for their 


They render us bills for ad- 
verti sing in the newspapers. 
Q. You mean the question of the 
space ? 
A. Yes. 
Q. And those are for the card rates, 
f the newspapers that you advertise 


n 

Mr. Bassity: If you know that? 

A. I am not always sure. 

Q. Do you have those bills checked 
under your supervision? 

\. Yes. 

Q. How do you know whether those 
bills are correct, do you compare them 
with the newspaper’s card rates, or 
have them compared? 

Mr. Bassity: Is not this whole ques- 
tion palpably leading this witness? It 
is perfectly obvious it is leading. 

Mr. Burr: This gentleman is not the 
opposing counsel, he has no right to 
object, he has not put in an appear- 
ance; the Commission— 

Mr. Bassity: I submit that I am here 
rightly, as a matter of right. 

Mr. Burr: He has no appearance 
here 

Bassity: I will put in an appear- 

right now. 

Burr: He has no appearance 
here, for the sake of objecting to ques- 
tions or anything of that kind. He is 
not the opposing counsel here. The 
Commissioner ruled that witnesses are 
not entitled to appear as counsel. 

Mr. Bassity: It is perfectly obvious 
that the witness is not appearing by 
counsel. As to what I am doing, I 
submit I have a legal right to do it, 
particularly so as to protect the legal 

secrets of my client. 

Burr: You object on the ground 

the question is leading? 

Examiner: The objection is 

iled and the exception is noted. 
. Bassity: May it please the Court, 
this appear that she has these 
paper space cards? 

= That is what I am trying 
d out. 


Examiner: I would like to ask 
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the counsel to refrain from leading 
questions as far as possible. 

Mr. Bassity: There has not been any 
evidence, may it please the Court, that 
this witness has ever seen any rate 
card of one newspaper of the hundreds 
of newspapers in which they advertise. 
Now how can she answer that ques- 
tion until it first appears that she has 
seen these rate cards? I submit it is 
an unfair question. 

Mr. Burr: This woman is in charge 
of the advertising work? 

Mr. Bassity: I object. How can the 
question be judicially argued when it 
has not appeared here in evidence that 
this woman has ever seen one of the 
newspaper rate cards? 

Mr. Burr: If you will please be kind 
enough to bear with me, I am trying 
to get the facts, there is nothing here 
that is unreasonable, the way in which 
this trade is handled is known by every- 
one, and I want to find out just to 
what extent she knows about this ad- 
vertising business, I presume she does 
know. If she does not know she does 
not have to answer the question. 

Mr. Bassity: It seems to me if he 
wants an answer to that question he 
should first establish the fact whether 
she had seen rate cards; if she has, he 
should find out where she has seen 
them, otherwise you get the vaguest 
kind of a general argument, and I hope 
that’ the Federal Trade Commission— 

Mr. Burr: expect to be through 
in about five minutes. If counsel will 
bear with me, and there will be no 
emphasis on the trade secrets. As to 
the possibility of their leaking out there 
will be no danger. 

_Q. You are in charge of the adver- 
tising for your company? 

A. Yes. 

Q. How many do you have under 


you? ; > 
A. Depending—in which department? 
Q. You have several departments un- 
der you? 
A. Two. 


2. What are they? 


One 
ao. the other 
partment. 

Q. What do they take as their means 
of proceeding in the checking depart- 
ment? 

A. They have copy given to them and 
they check the advertisements in the 
newspapers from that copy. 

Q. From the copy? 

A. Yes. 

Q. How are they checked; what are 
they checked for; what purpose? To 
see that the Bills are correct? 

They have nothing to do 


is where the copy is pre- 
is the checking de- 


with 


. Who handles the bills? 
I do. 


. You handle the bills yourself? 


Q. How do you do that, how is the 
checking of the bills done by you, 
what do you check with; what two 
things do you compare, in order to find 
out whether it is correct? 

I compare the bill with the entry 
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in the advertising books, as to whether 
advertisements are correctly inserted. 
Q. Do you have to go to the rate card 
to ‘owe the bill is correct? 
° o. 


Q. You don’t go to the rate card? 
A. No. 

Q. Where do you get 
from? 

A. From the contract. 

Q. From the contract with the pub- 
lisher ? 

A. No. 

Q. What contract is it? 

A. The contract reported to us by 
the agency. 

Q. Does he send you a copy of the 
contract ? 

A. No. Not a copy of the contract. 
A report of the contract. 

Q. Do you see the rate card of the 
publisher ? 

A. Sometimes. 

Q. Do you use that for comparison 
purposes ? 

A. In comparison with what? 

Q. In comparison with the bills, to 
see that it is correct? 

A. Not with the bills. 

Q. For what purpose do you use the 
publisher’s card? 

A. For comparison with the contract. 

Q. Is your company paying where 
you use the card at all; do you find that 
your company is paying the card rate 
of the publisher? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Does all that work through 
the advertising agency then? 

A. May I ask what rate you mean? 

Q. That check, do they check or is 
the checking done by you exclusively? 

A. The checking is done in our es- 
tablishment. 

. Exclusively? 
. They check some of it I suppose. 
I could not tell you. 

Q. As far as you know, do you pay 
the card rate of the publisher? 

A. As far as I know. 

_Q. Do you know whether the adver- 
tising agency pays a card rate? 
don’t know. 

Q. And whom do you pay, do you 
pay direct to the publisher or the ad- 
vertising agency? 

A. The advertising cy. 

Mr. Burr: That is all. 

Mr. Bassity: May it please the Court, 
I am going to address my motion to the 
Court that the evidence of this witness 
be stricken from the record on the 
ground that it is immaterial and that 
it has no bearing on the issues in this 
case at all. Now the question here is 
whether certain advertising agencies are 
guilty of an unfair business contract. 
hat I take it is the main and sole 
issue before the Commission. Now as 
seeking to get evidence on that, the 
testimony this witness is ‘ 
what does she testify to? First, that 
her employer is a large advertiser; sec- 
ond, that she is in charge of the ad- 
vertising; third, that she knows that 
the card rate is paid to advertising 


the figure 


agencies, and I submit that that is aj 
the evidence which is now befor: you 
from her, and I submit that that is 
absolutely immaterial and that it should 
be stricken from the record, that it 
has no bearing on the question what. 
ever. 

Mr. Burr: I oppose the motion for 
the simple reason that we have got 
here not only questions on the merits 
of the case, but we are here on ‘juris. 
dictional matters that I have exa:nined 
this witness on. I oppose the motion on 
the grounds that I have stated. 

Mr. Bassity: On the issues raised by 
this complaint she has not testified to 
one fact of evidential value. 

The Examiner: The motion denied 
and the exception noted. 


W. L. Douglas Never 
Obstructed by Agents or 
Publishers 


ONG before most of the agen- 
cies of today were in existence 
a number of businesses dealt di- 
rect with advertising mediums. 
The general practice of most 
mediums was to give such adver- 
tisers the same commission as that 
which was granted to agencies. 
That practice continues to this day 
for practically all such old-time 
advertisers as have _ continued, 
without interruptions, to send their 
business direct to advertising me- 
diums. Among such old-time busi- 
nesses is the W. L. Douglas Shoe 
Company, of Brockton, Mass. The 
Commission called the advertising 
manager of that company—Lester 
D. Morris—as a witness. Ques- 
tions, evidently intended to find 
out whether or not that company 
found any difficulty in obtaining 
the advertising agency commission 
when its business was accepted at 
the foreign rate by newspapers, or 
whether it had any difficulty in ob- 
taining the local rate from news- 
papers and whether or not it saved 
money by placing its business di- 
rect, were put to the witness. 
Mr. Morris testified that his 
company had been placing business 
direct with newspapers for forty 
years, that he experienced no diff- 
culty in getting the agency com- 
mission from newspapers that ac- 
cepted Douglas advertising at the 
foreign rate; that it was increas- 
ingly easier to place business with 
newspapers at the local rate and 
that he believed his company saved 
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under this arrangement 
despite the fact that his company 
paid an agency a fee for help in 
preparing some of its newspaper 
copy. Magazine advertising, he 
testified, has been handled for 
years by an advertising agency, 
and his company has never en- 
deavored to handle it or tried to 
get the agency commission on such 
advertising. 

The Douglas company spends 
about $200,000 a year for advertis- 
ing, of which amount three-quar- 
ters is used for newspaper space. 

Mr. Morris was first questioned 
about the company’s plan of dis- 
tribution and the importance of 
advertising to the business. The 
testimony on these subjects given 
in answer to questions by Mr. 
Burr, attorney for the Trade Com- 
mission, was: 


money 


Q. What is your reliance as to dis- 
tributing your goods, Mr. Morris? Will 
you explain that please? 

A. How we distribute them? 

Q. Yes, what is your method of dis- 
tribution ? 5 

A. We ship to our own stores in 
seventy-five of the principal cities; we 
also ship to shoe dealers all over the 
country 

Q. Now, to what extent do you em- 
ploy wholesaling houses? 

A. We do not employ wholesale 
houses. 

Q. You do your own selling? 

A. Yes. 

Q. To what extent do you employ re- 
tail houses? 

A. We don’t employ them. We sell 
through retail dealers. 

Q. You mean you utilize them? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Have you any means of creating 
ademand for your goods? Do you do 
it through salesmen, or advertising, or 


0. How many salesmen have you on 
the road? S 

A. I can’t tell you exactly, I think 
thirty-five. 

Q. Do they report to you? 

A. No, to the sales manager. 

Q. To what extent does your company 
employ advertising? 

A. We advertise. 
mediums we use? 
_Q. No; how much is your appropria- 
tion in an ordinary year for advertis- 
ing 
A. I would say approximately $200,000 
for the space. 

Q. And of that how la 
Priation is employed in 
the r vspapers 
A. About three-quarters. 


You mean what 


¢ an appro- 
advertising in 
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Q. What mediums do you employ for 
the balance? 
A. Magazines, trade papers. 


The company’s advertising pol- 
icy, and its experiences in obtain- 
ing an agency commission from 
newspapers that charged foreign 
rates; its experience in obtaining 
local rates from newspapers; and 
the reason why it prefers to deal 
direct with newspapers were 
brought out in the following testi- 
mony : 


Q. Now, you employ an advertising 
agency, do you? 
e do. 


Q. For what purpose? 

A. Placing our magazine advertising. 

Q. Now, on 7 advertising to 
extent, if at all, do you obtain the 
rate for newspaper advertising? 

A. What per cent? 

Q. Yes. 

A. Forty per cent on the local papers. 

Q. And the balance you pay the gross 

rate, or do you get a discount? 

A. We pay the net national rate. 

Q. The net national rate? 

Aw Right. 


Q. Now, when do you use the local, 
and when do you use the national? 

A. Whenever it is to our advantage 
to use. Whenever the prices are found 
cheaper than the foreign commission for 
advertising. 

Q. By foreign rate you mean what? 

A. National advertising rate. 

Q. Now, in what centers do you use 
the foreign rates 

A. In cities in which we have stores, 
seventy-five of the principal American 
cities. 

Q. Now, you get local rates on some 
of that advertising? 

In some cities the local rate, and 
> foreign in others. 

. Do you have any difficulty in get- 
cing the = Larne rate? 


Q. How long has your company been 
onnens that method? 
should say eee forty 
years, since we started to do advertising, 
that is before my time. 


. You weré going direct to the news- 
papers du during that time? 


Q. How long has your company been 
going through an agency to the maga- 
zines? 

A. I can only answer up to a certain 
time, for twenty-six years. I don’t know 
before that. 


. How long about, twenty-six years? 
. They have advertised in the maga- 
zines through an agency. 

Q. Now, you prefer to do your own 
advertising work, so far as the news- 
papers are concerned? 

A. We do. 
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Q. Would you prefer to do your own 
advertising in the magazines, if you got 
the net rate? 

A. I do not know. We never adver- 
tised directly in the magazines. 

Q. Would you attempt it if you got 
the net rate? 

A. I would not want to answer that 
question without looking into all the de- 
tails. 

Q. How much of an advertising de- 
partment does the Douglas company 
have? 

A. You mean the personnel? 

Q. Yes, how large a personnel have 
you there? 

A. There are three besides myself. 

Q. Well, do you have a clerical force? 

A. No, that includes everything. 

Q. You write your own advertising 
copy? 

A. For the newspapers? 

Q. Yes. 

A. We write parts of it, and the Dor- 
land Agency co-operates with us in the 
preparation of our advertising in the 
newspapers for which we pay them a 
compensation that is satisfactory to both 
of us. 

Q. You pay, in addition to the 15 per 
cent that ts get from the differential? 

A. That has nothing to do with the 
magazines. 

Q. You pay them sums in addition, as 
a fee for this advertising? 

A. There is a compensation that they 
get which is satisfactory to both of us. 

Q. I am not inquiring how much it 


A. There is a compensation. 

Q. You pay them direct there? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Now, will you state why you pre- 
fer to handle newspaper advertising di- 
rect, with such help as you referred to, 
rather than to have an advertising 
agency handle the newspaper advertising 
for you? 

A. For one reason, we believe we can 
buy the space cheaper than we could 
buy through an agency. 

Q. You have your advertising depart- 
ment to keep up. 

We would have to have that, even 
if we employed an agency. 

Q. You have that view, yet you pay 
the Dorland Agency the extra cost of 
your advertising department, if there is 
any extra cost, which results from the 
15 per cent discount you get from the 
papers, do you? 

A. I could not answer that withort 
looking it up. I do not know off-hand. 

Q. Well, why don’t you? Don’t vou 
think the Dorland people would be 
cheaper, if you had them? 

A. I don’t think it is cheaper. 

Q. Don’t you think it is cheaper? 

A. No, not on the newspapers. 

Q. You think you could pay the ad- 
vertising agency the gross rates for 
newspaper advertising, and save money, 
or break even, do you? 

A. I don’t think we could save any 
money. 
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9. You think you are saving money 

under the present arrangement? r 
A do, and if I didn’t think so we 

would advertise through the agency, 

Q. Suppose we segregate the question 
as to the newspaper, where you don't 
get the local rate, but the foreign rate? 

A. I think it is cheaper, that is, if we 
get the net rates. 

Q. Now, the amount of advertising 
that you do with the newspapers and get 
the foreign rate upon, as contraste 
with the local rate—is that increasing 
or diminishing as contrasted with your 
total newspaper advertising? 

A. We are getting more local rates 
than we used to. F 

Q. There are more local rates than 
foreign? 

A. We shifted from foreign to local, 

Q. There is a shift towards the local 
as contrasted with the foreign? 

A. Yes, there is. 

Q. Is that because some of the news. 
papers are not willing to give foreign 
rates? 

A. They are going after them lately 


Q. On the local rates? 
A. Yes. 


Q. How much reduction is there be 
tween the gross foreign rate and the 
local rates? 

A. The gross foreign rate? 

OQ. Yes. 

. There is a big difference. 
Q. Between the gross foreign rate? 
. And the local rate, yes. 
QO. How much difference is there be 
tween the net foreign rate and the local 
varies in different news 
. In some is the net foreign rate 
higher than the local rate? 
Yes. 

Q. As a rule, it is lower, is it? 

A. As a rule, the local rate is lower 
than the net foreign rate. 

Q. How much of a difference is 
there? Have you averaged it, or figured 
it out? 

A. No. I have not averaged it, no 

Q. Is the disposition on the part of 
the newspapers in selling you space, to 
prefer that you accept the local net rate 
as contrasted with the foreign rate, less 
the differential ? 

A. In some cities the newspapers have 
local rates, and, therefore, we have to 
take the local rate, 

Mr. Burr: I do not think you under- 
stood the question. Will the reporter 
please repeat the question? (The ques 
tion is repeated by the reporter.) 

A. No, there is not. 


Under cross examination by at- 
torneys representing the American 
Association of Advertising Agen- 
cies and the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association, Mr. Mor- 
ris testified that he had never been 
obstructed or interfered with in 
any way in carrying out his com- 
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pany’s advertising policy by either 
advertising agencies or publishers. 
He also testified that he knows of 
no newspaper in which his com- 
pany cannot get either an advertis- 
ing agent’s commission on business 
placed at the foreign rate or the 
opportunity to place his company’s 
advertising at the local rate. 


Why Mellin’s 
Writes Own Magazine 
Copy 


HE Mellin’s Food Company, 

advertising only in magazines, 
prefers to write its own copy and 
place its business direct with 
magazines despite the fact that it 
does not obtain an agent’s discount 
from magazines it uses, according 
to the following testimony given by 
Franklin W. Doliber, president of 
the company: 


Q. Do you 
agency? 

A. We do not. 

Q. How long has that been the case, 
always? 

A. No, not always. I cannot say 
exactly; but an advertising agency was 
employed from the beginning of busi- 
ness, which was about 1880, I think, 
1890, I think, and it was then given 
up, and we used no agency until 1912, 
when we used one for one year. I mean 
1912. I should have said 1912, since 
I was president. 

Q. You had considerable advertising? 

A. Only in the magazines, certain 
magazines; no newspaper advertising. 


Q. You pay the gross rates? 
A. We do. 


employ an_ advertising 


Q. Why do you prefer to handle 
your own advertising? Do you think 
you save money, or get better results, 
or both? 

A. That is rather hard to answer. 
Perhaps I may go back. As I under- 
stand, when my father, the founder of 
the business, gave up the agency, it 
was because he felt that the company 
was really doing all the work; the 
company was making its own copy, 
making its own contracts, as I under- 
stand, and he decided to give them up, 
and, as I understand, when he did give 
them up, and for some length of time 
did not use them, the company had the 
benefit of the agency discount of 15 
per cent. Then, in 1911, my father 
was taken sick, and there was a change 
in the management, and the man who 
managed the business decided to take 
on an agency. He had a man come into 
the business for orie year. When father 
died and it came into my hands, I de- 
cided to give up the cy, and it was 
satisfactory without the agency. We 
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lost the agent’s discount when we took 
this new agency, and we have not been 
able to t beck since, and we have 
not tri When I gave up the agency 
I made no attempt to get them hack 
If it was offered, we would have taken 
them, of course. 

Q. You felt that you sy better re- 
sults at a higher cost, did you? 

A. Since we could not get the agency 
discounts it is not higher, if you take 
no agency. 

Q. It costs you something to write 
your own copy and handle the adver- 
tising work done by your own force, 
does it not? 

A. Yes, it does, but I am not in- 
clined to think it amounts to much 
difference. We would have to pay most 
of that anyway. You see, we had done 
that for a great many years, agency 
or no agency. 

Q. I see. Well, how many men do you 
employ in your advertising department? 

A. By advertising, you mean mag- 
azine advertising? 

Q. Yes 

A. There is the head of the adver- 
tising department and his assistant and 
a stenographer, three. 

Q. Have you ever figured the cost of 
your advertising department work? 

A. Why, not as such, no. The cost 
of the management of the advertising, 
that is of the three people in the office, 
we don’t call that part of the advertis- 
ing. We divide our expenses up, and 

1 it advertising simply, say, to the 
magazines. The advertising manager's 
salary and his assistant and the stenog- 
rapher’s come under the head of gen- 
eral expenses, and under the head of 
salaries and pay-roll. 

Well, now, isn’t there some bene- 
fit from the outside point of view in 
writing these advertisements? 

A. Some benefit to us? 

Q. To the advertiser for getting the 
outside point of view, as contrasted 
from the others, having men so close to 
your organization all the time who 
might lose the point of view of the 
man in the street? 

A. Undoubtedly, there are some. I 
think there would be. I don’t know 
as that has anything to do with an 
agency. There ought to be, but, be- 
cause of the business as it now stands, 
there is a growth of the business going 
on, and one has to go and train and 
bring one up to the advertising end 
of it, to write the ads and various de- 
tail of that part of the work, and we 
feel that we-know how to do it. 


Under cross-examination by Mr. 
McKercher, attorney for the 
American Association of Adver- 
tising Agencies, Mr. Doliber testi- 
fied as follows: 


Q. That is your individual view of 
it, after an analysis of your own 
business? 

Yes, 

Q. You know, of course, that there 

are thousands o in other in- 
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Negative Influences 
are Liabilities 


N2 man’s decision is wholly his own. 
The negative influence of an unin- 
formed neighbor may block a sale you 
have started. Therefore a farmer who 
has not been informed about your pro- 
duct is a liability to your house. Wheth- 
er his influence is active or passive; it 
is against you. It acts as a drag on the 
buying impulse which your advertising 
creates in the minds of those who read 
it. Therefore it is economically unsound 
to ignore the Farm Life group of more 
than five million people in over a mil- 
lion homes. They have both buying 
power and influence on each of their 
neighbors to whom you are now direct- 
ing your advertising. 


T. W. LeQuatte 


cAdvertising «Manager 


Farm Life 


Spencer, Indiana 
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“Well, J 0€, what are we going to do in the way of 
direct advertising to pep up our dealers in 1928?” asked 
the sales manager. 

“That has been bothering me,” said the advertising 
manager. ““We need some ideas from the outside. I be- 

' lieve we have been too close to our proposition to see its 
real direct advertising possibilities.” 

“Perhaps, you’re right.” 

“Anyhow, I have written Evans-Winter-Hebb, of 
Detroit, to see what they would suggest.” 


EVANS-WINTER-HEBB Inc. Detroit 
820 Hancock Avenue West 


68D: 


‘Toe bosinen ofthe Evane-Winter-Hebb ization is the ion of direct advertising as a definite 


dium, for the pr ducti a ae 
complete facilities: ‘Suaneheieas en Copy - re + Engraving 
Letterpress 
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They must do some good. 

. It is a matter of individual choice 
with the advertisers, the method they 
ay 


Q. You never found any interference 
with your method on the part of the 


9. Or Or with the publishers? 


Q. You had no trouble getting your 
copy taken? 
A. Never. 


Proprietary 
Medicines Get Agency 
Commission 


HE Commission heard a rep- 
resentative of another old- 
time advertiser when it called 
Harry A. Porter, of the Carlton- 
Hobby Company, maker of Father 
John’s medicine. Mr. Porter has 
been a member of the advertising 
department of the Carlton-Hobby 
Company for about a year. Pre- 
vious to that time he was adver- 
tising manager, from 1911 to 1925, 
of the Pepsin Syrup Congams. 
another old-time advertiser. 
of these businesses place their ad- 
vertising direct with newspapers. 
In addition to being questioned 
about the advertising policy of the 
makers of. Father John’s medi- 
cine, he was also questioned about 
that of the Pepsin Syrup Company. 
About $300,000 a year is spent in 
advertising Father John’s medi- 
cine, according to Mr. Porter. Of 
this amount, 000 is used for 
newspaper space. The Pepsin 
Syrup Company, during the time 
that Mr. Porter was connected 
with that company, according to 
his testimony, spent amounts vary- 
ing from $135,000 to $600,000 a 
year for newspaper space. 
Advertising of Father John’s 
medicine, Mr. Porter testified, is 
placed only in nee tags that 
give the company the advertising 
agent’s commission, or, as Mr. 
Burr, attorney for the Trade 
Commission, describes the situa- 
tion, give the net rate. Some 
papers, according to Mr. Porter, 
refused such arrangement. When 
pressed for the names of such 
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newspapers Mr. Porter could not 
give them, declaring that he does 
not ask the newspaper to take his 
business when he has good reason 
to believe that a newspaper would 
not make an arrangement where- 
by his company could obtain the 
agency commission. 

When asked for an answer con- 
cerning his experience with the 
Pepsin Syrup Company in being 
refused such an arrangement by 
newspapers, he said that he could 
recall that there were five or six 
cases. He could not, however, 
give the names of the papers, and 
under further questioning added 
that he could not do business with 
those papers because his copy was 
not acceptable since it was adver- 
tising for proprietary medicine. 

When asked whether he knew if 
the Father John’s medicine organ- 
ization or the Pepsin Syrup Com- 
pany did business direct with 
newspapers in order to save money 
he replied that he presumed so but 
he could not give a definite answer 
because he had never discussed 
this point with the management of 
either organization. 

Under cross-examination by at- 
torneys for the American Asso- 
ciation of Advertising Agencies 
and the ican Newspaper 
Publishers Association, he testified 
that in his experience with both 
of these companies, his plan of 
handling their advertising had 
never been interfered with or ob- 
structed by an advertising agency 
or a publisher. 


How an 
Agency Evaluates Its 
Clients 


T different times and at vari- 

ous hearings the Commission 
has endeavored to establish as. a 
fact that different accounts vary 
in profitableness to an advertising 
agency according to the class of 
advertising mediums used for the 
account. The questions which 
have been put to adverti 
agents vagy indicate a belie 
on the part of the Commission that 
an account which uses ad 
in a large national magazine 
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more profitable ‘than’ an account 
which would spend the same ap- 
propriation in country weeklies. 
Harold W. Barber, of the J. W: 
Barber Advertising Agency, was 
examined on this subject. 

His reply to questions that were 
asked in this direction brought 
from him a statement on the man- 
ner in which he evaluates an ac- 
count. That part of his testimony 
in which this statement was made 
follows: 


Mr. Burr: Are there some accounts 
that are more desirable from the stand- 
point of the advertising agency, where 
there is more of a margin of profit? 

which I consider more de- 
sirable than others. 

Q. Is that a question of the media 
that they choose as contrasted with the 
media that others choose? 

A. No, sir. 

. For what reason is it? 

. I should say that the first and 
most important reason was the way that 
the mari pays his bills, and the second 
most mpertont is the personality of the 
man with whom you may have contact, 
and the third is the excellence of the 
product whether you are doing a ser- 
vice to the public in placing the ad- 
vertising or not, and the fourth is the 
amount of personal work necessary to 

put in compared to the amount of 
commissions. 

Q. Referring to that last’ considera- 
tion, is it more. profitable to-do business 
in one class of media than others, in 
other words, are the country news- 
papers less desirable as a’ medium from 
the standpoint of the advertising agency 
than the high-class magazines? 

A. We are not influenced 
slightest. 

Q. I don’t mean to intimate, I don’t 
think you are any more than a medical 
man is influenced to—I want to ask 
you whether or not you would advise a 
man to advertise in country papers if 
you thought that was his best medium, 
is = less profitable to” the agency? 

. No. 


~ What? 

. No. 
2. It is not? 

. No. 

Q. You think it is just as “ay 4 
tive to the advertising agency in 
country papers as it is to spend the same 
amount in advertising in some of the 
high-class magazines where the cost 
is very hi 

A. You get the same amount— 

& Won’t you have to work a good 
d harder, harder for results in one 
than the other, spend more of your 
time, and time is money? 

A. That is true. 


Mr.. Barber was again called 
upon to: testify on the varying 


in the 
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value of accounts wtnder cross. 
examination by Mr. McKercher, 
attorney for the American Asgo- 
ciation of Advertising Agencies, 
His testimony at that time was as 
follows : 


Q. To what extent are you influenced 
by the degree of profit to you in select. 
ing the media for the client? 

A. Not at all. 

Q. It makes no difference whether 
you make nothing? You would not se. 
lect that media for your client’s ser. 
vice? 

A. On any advertising problem where 
the agency company conscientiously rec- 
ommends the choice of several different 
forms of media, the advertisement calls 
for a certain sort. of medium. That is 
what we recommend. 

Q. You get a cash discount for pay. 
ment in certain cases? 

A. In most cases. 

Q. What do you do with that? 

A. Some cases we pay it to the client, 
and some cases we keep it. 

Q. What is the distinction? _ 

A. Where we have a big client, we 
would have to give him a discount any- 
way. A small man doing business with 
us, if he does not demand it we give 
him a little extra time on his bill and 
keep it.. I think in the majority of 
cases we pass it out. 


Lydia Pinkham 
Spends Over a Million 
Dollars a Year 


N attempt on the part of a 

representative of an old-time 
advertiser, the Lydia Pinkham 
Company, to discover whether or 
not newspapers would, today, al- 
low an agency commission on 
business sent direct, was disclosed 
in the testimony given by Miss 
Lydia Pinkham Gove, assistant 
treasurer of that particular com- 
pany. Miss Gove testified that she 
had direct charge of the advertis- 
ing of the Pinkham company. This 
company, she declared, during the 
last five years, has spent annually 
between $1,100,000 and $1,200,000 
for advertising. Of this amount, 
$300,000 to $350,000 goes for “gen- 
eral advertising,” and the rest is 
spent for newspaper space. 

Until fairly recently, according 
to her testimony, all of the adver- 
tising business of this company 
was placed through an advertising 
agency. In the spring of 1926, 
acting, so she declared, on her own 
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Do You 
Know About 
This Big 
Market? 

It Is— 


Te BOOTH NEWSPAPER J AREA 


OF AMERICAS 15 LEADING MARKETS 


The Booth Newspaper 


Area is composed of 8 nat- 
ural marketing centers and 
the smaller towns and pros- 
perous farming communities 


surrounding them. 

There are 1,254,000 peo- 
ple living within the trading 
areas of these eight centers 
who have the money to buy. 
They pay seventy-three per 
cent of all income taxes in 
the cities of Michigan out- 
side of Detroit. 


In this market one group 


Grand Rapids Press 
Flint Daily Journal 
Jackson Citizen Patriot 
Bay City Daily Times 


I. A. KLEIN, Eastern Representative 
50 East 42nd St., New York 


of evening newspapers holds 
the interest and confidence 
of the population. So sound 
is the editorial policy, so 
free are the news columns 
from bias, favoritism or sen- 
sationalism that in every one 
of the eight centers more 
papers are sold every day 
than there are families. 

The Booth Newspapers 
offer as near a 100 percent 
coverage of their great mar- 
ket as it is possible for any 
newspaper, anywhere to 
offer. 


Saginaw Daily News 
Kalamazoo Gazette 
Muskegon Chronicle 
Ann Arbor Times News 


J. E. LUTZ, Western Representative 
6 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 


THE BOOTH PUBLISHING co. 
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initiative, she wrote letters to 
newspapers to find out whether it 
would be possible for the Pinkham 
company to obtain the advertising 
agency commission if it placed its 
business direct. “The company,” 
she said, “did not know about my 
writing that letter.” Copies of her 
letters on this subject and replies 
she obtained, which were brought 
to the meeting by her personal 
attorney, were offered to the meet- 
ing by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, as exhibits in the Commis- 
sion’s case against the agency 
association and the various pub- 
lishing associations. 

This action was objected to by 
attorneys representing the various 
respondents on various grounds. 
Among the objections of each was 
a statement to the effect that all 
of the letters in the matter were 
written in the year 1926, which 
was after the date of the filing of 
the complaint on which the hear- 
ing was being held. The letters, 
however, were received by the ex- 
aminer over the objections of the 
representatives of the respondents 
with proper noting of their ob- 
jections. The testimony did not, 
however, reveal the nature of re- 
plies which she had received from 
publishers. 


Charles W. Taylor 
on “Agency Recog- 
nition” 


HARLES W. TAYLOR, man- 

ager of the Boston Globe, 
was questioned by the attorney of 
the Trade Commission at consider- 
able length on the present-day 
recognition system of newspaper 
publishing a He was 
called by the Commission as a 
witness on this subject because he 
is a member of the committee on 
advertising agency relations of the 
American Newspaper Publishers 
Association and secretary-treasurer 
of the Boston Daily Newspaper 
Association. Questions were as 
concerning the recognition meth- 
ods of both of these associations. 
In the course of his testimony 
considerable objections were made 
by the attorneys representing the 
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American Newspaper Publishers 
Association, the Southern News- 
paper Publishers Association and 
the American Association of Ad- 
vertising Agencies to questions re- 
garding agencies which are owned 
by clients and agencies which split 
commissions with clients. After 
the Trade Commission attorney 
had established the fact that Mr. 
Taylor was a member of the 
agency recognition committee of 
the .American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association, he asked Mr, 
Taylor to describe exactly how 
this committee handled requests 
for recognition. The testimony 
follows: 


A. We receive from the New York 
office a blank, with a statement of the 
name, the amount of advertising han- 
died, and the credit statement. 

. You receive a copy of the appli- 
pe from the A.N. PA. filled out by 
the a oa agency? Do you? 

don’t think so; no, we do not. 
all?” You do not get a copy of that at 

A. No, sir. 


. The A.N.P.A., then, merely fur- 
nish you a narrative or a general state- 
ment on the part of the A.N.P.A. man- 
ager in New York, is that correct? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. The documents from which that 
general statement is le up you don't 
cessing as a member of that committee? 

A. No, unless I want it. 

Q. And it would be exceptional for 
you to ask for it? 

A. It usually contains all the informa- 
tion that is necessary. 

Q. Now, do you make any independent 
investigation, as a member of that com- 
mittee ‘ 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Is that always the case, or is that 
the case with regard to advertising agen- 
cies ry in a T? locality. 

have any doubt, 
and “don't. find the information I want, 
I send out for it. 

Q. What would be your method of 
procedure in an — case? 

A. In New England I send out and 


get all the data argelt, as a matter of 
ct. 


If it is in sine I write to 
some manager of some icago paper, 


and if it is in Philadelphia, 
in the same way, 

Q. Now, from your independent in- 
vestigation of that kind you recall 
ing mstance of it outside of New Eng- 
an 

A. Oh, yes. 

Q. That is an occurrence that is not 
particularly rare, that you make an in- 
dependent investigation? 

A. Oh, no. 

Q. Are you the only member of that 

England? 


treat it 


committee from New 
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It Is Bathing Suit Time 
In Argentina— 


SPRING is now in full bloom below the equator. 
The new buying season has already begun. 


Farm and ranch owners are taking their families to 
the country where they are preparing for the har- 
vests, and planning on holidays later on. 


City people are getting ready for their annual visits 
to the seaside at Mar del Plata. 


Business in automobiles, farm implements, sporting 
goods, bathing suits and freckle creams is picking up. 
* *k * 


There are no secrets about selling in Argentina. 
Good products, placed within reach of buyers, plus 
advertising—the formula is the same that brings 
success in the United States. 


* * * 
The list of American products now advertised in 


LA PRENSA of Buenos Aires reads like a trade 


directory of the leaders of American industry. 


More advertisers are added to the list every year, 
and old advertisers have been increasing their 
appropriations. 


JOSHUA B. POWERS 


Exclusive Advertising Representative 


250 Park Avenue New York 
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A. No, sit; there is a Mr. Benjamin 
H. Anthony, of New Bedford. ere 
are two. 

Q. With regard to cies that apply 
from New England, a0 you generally 
make an investigation to supplement Mr. 
Palmer’s statement to you! 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What are your ordinary sources 
of information for? 

A. Credit investigation. And if that 
is satisfactory, the copy is prepared and 
placed for them. 

Q. Do you go to any other agencies? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. You do not ask them for any- 
thing? : 

A. No, sir, never. 

. Now, do you go to special repre- 
sentatives for that informaiton? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. You do not go to the New Eng- 
land Council of the Four A’s? (Amer- 
ican Association of Advertising Agen- 
cies.) 

A. No, sir. 

Q. That has never been done? 

A. Not to my knowledge, not by me. 

Q. How many of those applications 
do you receive in the course of an ordi- 
nary year from the A.N.P.A. manager? 

A. I have no idea. 

Q. Well, is it 100, or is it ten? 

A. I never had any occasion to count 
them. They come along in the regular 
course of business. I vote, and then 
they go back again. . > 

Q. The Boston Daily Newspapers have 
an office at 244 Washington street, in 
this city? 

A. 246, I think. I may say 244 also, 
as we own all those buildings. 

Q. It is immaterial. And you get out 
a form of application blank to be sub- 
mitted, filled out by the advertising 
agency, asking for recognition, do you? 

A. Yes, sir. 

_ Q. This paper which I now hand you 
is the form in question 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And you get out a form for the 
purpose of ascertaining the customers 
; the advertising agency so applying, 
0 your 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And this which I now hand you is 
a copy of that form? 

Ie fiers 

Q. What committee, if any, got up 
this application form? 

A. I did. 

_Q. Did you have in mind the applica- 
blank of the A.N.P.A. for this 


purpose ? 

A. Probably I did. 

). I will ask you if the fol- 
lowing question appears on the applica- 
tion blank: “Have you arrangements of 
any kind with any client for division of 
commission ?”* 

A. Yes. 

Q. Does this question appear: “Is 
your agency, or is anyone connected 
with it, owner, in whole or in any part, 
of any printing establishment, or does 
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any printing concern, or part- owner 
thereof, own any part of your agency?” 
es, sir. 

. That is on the same page, is it? 

. Yes. 

Q. Does this appear: “Have you, or 
has anyone interested in your agency, a 
financial or other interest in the busi- 
ness of any of your clients?” 

Yes. 

Q. Also this question: “Do any of 
your clients, or officers thereof, own an 
interest in your agency; if so, give 
names and interest?” 

A. Yes. ‘ 

Q. And this: “What financial or 
other interest has any advertiser in your 
agency ?’’ 

A. Yes. 

Q. Mr. Taylor, if an answer were 
made that the advertising agency ap- 
plying to you had arrangéments for a 
division of commissions with the client, 
would that militate against his being rec- 
ognized? 

A. Every blank we received so far 
has answered, “‘No.” 

Q. I say would it militate, in your 
judgment, against him? 

A. We have had no experience, be- 
cause they all say “‘No.” 

Q. In yo judgment now, as a 
member of the Boston Daily News- 
papers, would you vote for a man who 
confessed to a division of commissions 
with his clients? 

A. We have done so. 

Q. Beg pardon? 

A. I fon't say he confessed. That 
has been done. 

. Would you vote for his recognition 
under such situation? 

A. If he said so directly. It has been 
done. Agents recognize the splitting of 
commissions. 

2. It has not been proved? 

. I do not know. I have been in 
business a long time, and I know a lot 
of things that I cannot prove. 

Q. And that knowledge of splitting 
commissions is one thing that you can- 
not prove? 

A. Yes, sir, that is right. 

Q. Now, I want to press that ques- 
tion, and I am entitled to an answer to 
it, Mr. Taylor. If a man said he was 
splitting commissions with his clients, 
wouldn’t that, as a matter of fact, 
ruinous to his getting recognition? 

Mr. Finlay (Counsel for the Southern 
Newspaper Publishers Association). I 
object to all of this testimony on behalf 
of my clients on the further ground that 
it has not been shown that there was 
ever any conspiracy between my clients 
and these people; or that there was ever 
any communication of any kind or char- 
acter. whatsoever between them, and 
certainly my clients would not be re- 
sponsible for somebody else’s actions. 
They never heard or knew of any such 


thing. 

Mr. Burr. Now, if.the Examiner 
please, counsel has di: t notions as 
to what a. conspiracy is, and has inter- 
posed objections all through the record 
as to conspiracies and the method of 
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proving. actions, which I believe are 
as c ies under the law. 
Mr. McKerc (Counsel for the 
American Association of Advertising 
Agencies). Objected to as irrelevant 
and immaterial, on all the grounds 
which I stated in my objection to the 
reception of Exhibit 104. Reverti 
back to my objection to this proof, 
object unless it is connected. I grant 
you that if counsel can show some con- 
nection, some of it may be admissible, 
but I fail to see how this witness’s opin- 
ion can by any manner or means have 
anything to do with that end of it. 
The aA, It appears to me that 
jo objection to that question is well 


en. 

Mr. McKercher. I think he should 
show a connection in order to get the 
testimony in. objection is valid, 
unless he makes the connection. I fail 
to see how this witness’s opinion has 
—s to do with it. 

r. Burr. It seems to me that this 
man who has been a member of these 
various organizations and committees for 
quite a period of years is in a position 
to know, and ought to know, if a man 
was in the habit of saying he split com- 
missions, that he wouldn’t have a ghost 
of a chance of any recognition from the 
eee. There is no question about 
that. 

The Witness. I have no statement of 
any agency or any prospective agency 
that they ever split commissions. 

By Mr. Burr: 

Q. If the man did split, would you 
or would you not give him recognition? 

A. It depends on the circumstances. 
The question never came up and I never 
had to act on it. There are so many 
questions which enter into it. 


can Newspaper Publishers Association), 

There never has been an answer, “Yas 
In the blanks I have 
“No.” 


The Witness. 
seen they all 
Mr. Burr. Several witnesses have an. 
swered that same “¥e- Mr. Palmer 
answered it, and I see no reason why 
this witness doesn’t know answer, 
He knows the answer, and I am satis. 
fied he does, 

The Examiner. That objection is sus. 
tained. 

Q. Now, has this question ever been 
answered in the affirmative: “Is your 
agency, or is anyone connected with it, 
owner, in whole or in part, of any print- 
ing establishment, or does any printing 
concern, or part owner thereof, own any 
part of your agency?” 

A. I don’t think so, in Boston. 

Q. Has this question ever been an- 
swered in the rmative: “Have you, 
or has anyone interested in your agency, 
a financial or other interest in the busi- 
ness of any of your clients?” 

A. No, there was no answer to that. 

. I mow ask you the question 
whether, if that question were answered 
in the affirmative, it would militate 
against — of the applicant for 
recognition 

A. Probably. 

Q. Now, quoting virtually the same 
question as before, to which counsel has 
taken no objection, would an affirmative 
answer to the following question mili- 
tate against the recognition of the ap- 
plicant agency: “Have you errange 
ments of any kind with any client for 
division of commissions?” 

A. The answer has always been “No.” 

2. Would it militate against him? 

. The answer bas always been “No.” 
I am not going into theories. They are 

itions that you ask me. 





. Supposing his credit was O. K., 
ant everything else was O. K. Supp 
he had everything else in proper shape? 
never answer suppositions. I 
ae answer you faster than you can ask 


m. 
Mr. Burr. You will answer anything 
that the Examiner rules favorably on. 
You are not the judge as to whether 
ic: opinion is or is not admissible, a: 
shall have to insist upon an answer, 
pleasantly but firmly. 

Now, this man has been a member 
of that committee for a ang pert of 
years. He has been a member of both 
committees for quite a period, and that 
gentleman knows in his own mind, in 
my opinion, that a man who splits com- 
missions and admits it, and gets a blank, 
and there is no question about the split- 
ting of commissions, he would not be 
recognized by either of these organiza- 
tions. I am referring to the Boston or- 
ganizations. 

Mr. M cher. Insofar as ey 
argument concerned, it is one-sided. 
That is not true in the case, and I ob- 
ject to any testimony on the record for 
that pur: " proof is that Smith’s 
recognition does not depend upon that, 
and many agents have been recognized 
who do do it, 

Mr. Burr. He said that was one of 
the reasons. 

_ The Witness. I said I couldn’t prove 


it. 
Mr. Rankine (Counsel for the Ameri- 


Q. You will answer my question, if 
the Examiner rules favorably upon it. 

A. You want facts, I assume. 

Mr. Burr. I ask for a ruling. 

Mr. Rankine. That question is ob- 
jected to as incompetent, irrelevant and 
immaterial. It is asking for the con- 
clusion of a witness. e is perfectly 
willing to answer to any facts here. 

The Examiner. The objection is sus 
tained for the reason that the answer 
may call for the conclusion of the wit- 
ness in regard to which he don’t know 
what he would do. . 

Mr. Burr. It has been answered in 
every section we took testimony in, with 
the same word “militate” in it. I don't 
press it now. 

Q. When you were considering the 
r ition of an agency on the part of 
the Boston Daily Newspapers, did you 
consider the action that has been taken, 
if any has been taken, by the A.N.P.A.’ 

A. The A. N. P. A. has nothing to 
do with it. 

. How do 

A. We act 


ou mean? 
tr ourselves on our ap 


Q. Do you consult the action taken 
by the A. N. P. A.? , 

A. They don’t take action; that is our 
own work. 
_ Q. They took action with the papers 
in Illinois, for example. 
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CUBA 


Leads the world in per-capita buying power ! 


During the first six months of 1927, the 
foreign trade of CUBA amounted to 
$3 18,749,603. 


Compared with the same period in 1926, 
this represents an increase of over 10%— 
$29,320,538, to be exact. 
“Ask This decided upward trend strikes a note 
[es ox | of confidence in the Cuban economic 
fot situation, which leaves no doubt as to the 
tremendous opportunities which CUBA 
offers to far-sighted American exporters 
who are desirous of introducing or in- 
creasing the sale of their wares, in the 
market that “leads the world in per- 
capita purchasing-power.”’ 


EL MUNDO « tiaoane 


Leads in CUBA as the vital channel 
for your sales message! 


EL MUNDO absolutely leads all 
other newspapers in circulation—its 
circulation is almost double that of 
its nearest competitor. 


EL MUNDO /eads, in its volume of “Ask 
advertising — classified, local, na- [ cums eae 
tional and American,—by margins 

that leave no shadow of a doubt as 

to its absolute superiority as the vital 

channel for your sales message in 


CUBA. 
S. S. KOPPE & CO., INC. 


Publishers’ Representatives 
TIMES BUILDING NEW YORK CITY 


Bryant 6900 
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A. That has nothing to do with us. 

Q. That has nothing t 4 to do with you? 

A. No, that is lo ‘We have noth- 
ing to do with that. 

Q. Does this form, Commission’s Ex- 
hibit No. 105, relate only to advertis- 
ing — ocated in ton? 

oston and New England. 

Q. Now, with regard to the recogni- 
tion action that your organization takes, 
do you send it to the A.N.P.A.? 

A. No, sir, unless we are asked for it. 
_Q. Is it ever asked for on any occa- 
sion? 

A. Yes, when a man comes up for rec- 
ognition on the national list, naturally. 

Q. You send in the information, do 
you 

A. The answer, yes or no. 

Q. Do you send the information fur- 
nished by the applicant? 

A. No, we take the information. It 
is our property. It is our property 
when the man fills it out. 

Q. Now, with fegard to the agencies 
—two-thirds of the agents recognized by 
the Boston Association are not recog- 
nized by the A.N.P.A.? 

A. I understand that. 

Q. Now, with regard to agencies lo- 
cated outside of New England, your or- 
ganization takes no action, does it? 

No, sir. 

. You don’t receive applications, 
then, other than from New England 
agencies? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Do your papers which happen to 
be members of the A.N.P.A. use the 
A.N.P.A. recognition for other than 
New ne a purposes? 

A. Yes, the same as Bradstreet’s and 
Dun’s. The same all over the countr 
probably 150 of them. Sometimes t e 
A.N.P.A. hasn’t any record of them, 
and then they get other information. 

Q. That is so in various parts of the 
country ? 

. Yes, sir. 

Q. The bulk of them you recognize 
are in New Saiens <a are not recog- 
nized by the A.N.P.A 

A, No. 

Q. Would you consider an agency as 
an individual? Suppose your peor has 
asked for recognition by a non-New Eng- 
land advertising agency, what sort of 
investigation would you make of the 
a standing of the agency? 

. We first look at the A.N.P.A: 
it * not listed there we look at ral 
street’s and Dun’s for its credit. If he 
is not there we send for some paper in 
his home town or city and find out if he 
is doing a legitimate business, a legiti- 
mate a Losthiae agency, with headquar- 
ters there, and recognized in that city. 
If he is, he is put on the list and 
granted the commission. 

If he is not on the A.N.P.A. rec- 
ognition list, what happens then? 

A. I do not know. e make the in- 
vestigation as I stated. 

Q. You were talking then of someone 
on the A.N.P.A. list 
A. Yes. 
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Q. But if you gore 


applied to b 
ae who is on th aNP A list? 
That is prima Wocte evidence that 

he 1. an agent. 

Q. And you don’t go into it any fur. 
ther? 

A. We don’t have to. We look in 
Bradstreet’s and Dun’s for his credit, 
and that is enough for me. I never go 
outside of that. 


Cross Examination by Mr. Rankine, 
counsel for the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association: 


Q. Now, bes testified that you were 
a member of the “en” Relations Com. 
— of the A.N 

The earerteing agency committee 
of Pas A.N.P. 


QT [ad ‘svertnin committee? 


Q. - a result of the activities of 
that committee there is a list, 
nce:, of recognized agents? 

es. 


Q. That is recognized by the AN. 
P.A.? 


is there 


‘A. Yes. 


Q. And I believe you stated what use 
you put that list to, have you not? 
Have you referred to it for what? 

. For information. 

Q. For credit information in the first 
instance? 

A. Yes, and whether the man engaged 
in business has an advertising agency 
or not; engaged in business in the town 
in which he may 


Q. The use of that list to which you 
have testified goes to all the positions 
which you testified you occupied and 
your connections with the newspapers? 

A. Entirely, yes. 

Q. You testified that you are man- 
ager of the Boston Globe and a member 
of the A.N.P.A., a member of this Ad- 
vertising Agents Committee, a director 
of the A.N.P.A., and secretary and 
treasurer of the Daily Boston News- 
papers? 

A. Yes. : 

Q. And in all those activities any use 
you make of the A.N.P.A. list is as 
stated, that you go to it for information 
and credit information? 

A. Yes. My. answer stands 
Yes, I answered part of it again. 


Q. You do not wish to change your 
answer? ; 

A. No; for credit and information as 
to whether a man is engaged in busi- 
ness as an advertising agent. 

Q. And if an agency seeking recogni- 
tion through any of these different asso- 
ciations or —, of yours does not 
appear on that A.N.P.A. list you 
stated that that fact does not militate 
against his doing business with you; is 
that so? 

A. Not at all. 

Q. You would accept contracts for ad- 
eye. os if ow were not on that list? 


there. 


Does ti that go as to the fact as to 
whether the agency is a member of the 
four A’s. 
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A Wealthy Country 


ARGENTINA 


Of all the countries of the world, 
ARGENTINA has one of the strongest 
gold reserves, aggregating only slightly 
less than 80% of actual circulation. 
Exports from ARGENTINA for the 
first seven months of 1927 show a 
tonnage 65% in excess over that for 
the same period in 1926. 

Wheat exports alone, increased 92% 
and corn 122%. 

That is why the people of ARGEN- 
TINA can and do buy both necessities 
and luxuries which American exporters 
furnish. 














LA NACION 


of Buenos Aires 


plays a definite part in enabling American exporters 
to take advantage of the many opportunities held 
forth by that fertile and ever-growing market— 
ARGENTINA. 

The gratifying results which shrewd advertisers obtain 
by using the columns of LA NACION are due to the 
fact that every sales-message appearing in LA 
NACION carries with it the stamp of veracity and 
prestige that can be given only by a medium which 
has served the public interests as faithfully and as 


continuously as has LA NACION. 


LA NACION leads its nearest competitor by wide 
margins in display linage, every day, year after year. 


“Ask LA NACION ‘Ask ARGENTINA 
about ARGENTINA” about LA NACION” 


Bane and General Office in United States Advertising 
J 9 ee Nee Representatives: 
Correspondent and General S. S. KOPPE & CO., INC. 

epresentative Times Bldg., New York 


383 Madison Ave., New York Telephone: Bryant 6900 


Write for “Advertising in Argentina” and “Certified Spreciation,” by 
Dr. Jorge A. Mitre, Publisher of LA NACION 
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Charles Daniel Frey 
Company 
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30 
North Michigan Avenue 
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A. It has nothing to do with it. I 
have no list of members of the four A’s 
in my office, and no information as to 
them. . 

Q. You have no information as to 
them ? / 

A. I have no list of the four A’s, 
and no information about them. 

Q. Do you consider that as a member 
§ the A.N.P.A. you are under any 
obligation to refuse contracts to agents 
not on this list? 

A. Not the slightest. 

Q. Or to treat agencies any differ- 
ently, whether they are on the list or 


not? 
A. Not at all. 
Now, you were asked, I believe, 
rect examination as to going to 

your special representatives. Do your 
special representatives control you in 
your business in any way? 

A. Not at all. 

Q. In your policies, either as to com- 
missions or recognition of agents? 

A. No. 

Q. Now, what are the functions of 
your special representatives? ; 
A. They simply represent us in trying 
to get advertising in the Boston Globe 
n any section they are. They have no 
power, no credit power. They cannot 
give any recognition. 

By Mr. Burr: 

Q. What? ; 

A. They cannot give any recognition. 


Agreement 
with Agents on Rates 
Denied 
N answer to a request for corre- 
spondence between: himself and 


James O’Shaughnessy, executive 
secretary of the American Asso- 
ciation of Advertising Agencies 
and the late Collin Armstrong, at 
one time chairman of the News- 
paper Committee of the agency 
association, Mr. Taylor replied: “I 
don’t keep any files. Ask anybody 
who knows me around this room. 
I never did keep files. It is like a 
joke. Everybody knows it. My 
file is the waste basket. We do 
business in only one way.” 

The attorney for the Federal 
Trade Commission then offered as 
an exhibit to prove his case a 
photostat copy of a letter from 
Collin Armstrong, dated June 22, 

’, on which it was noted that 

s had been sent to A. W. 

‘'rickson, James O’Shaughnessy 
and John D. Woodward. 

This letter, according to a state- 
ment made by the attorney for the 
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Trade Commission, “shows the 
aim of Collin Armstrong to estab- 
lish one practice among the news- 
papers.” (The practice he refers 
to according to all previous con- 
tentions would be a practice of not 
allowing agency commissions to 
direct advertisers.) The accep- 
tance of this letter as an exhibit 
was objected to by the attorney 
for the agency association on the 
ground that, if authentic, it repre- 
sented “the personal opinion of 
Collin Armstrong” and that it “is 
not binding on the other re- 
spondents.” 


Mr. Taylor’s statement on this 
letter was: “This was in relation 
to something I never signed. ... 
What he refers to here is that 
telegram of June 22.” 


Under cross examination by the 
attorney for the American Asso- 
ciation of Advertising Agencies 
the nature of “that telegram of 
June 22” was explained by Mr. 
Taylor. His testimony follows: 


Q. Commission’s Exhibit No. 107 pur- 
ports to be a letter from Collin Arm- 
strong to you dated June 22, 1922. Do 
you know anything about the subject 
matter of that letter? 

. Why, yes, sir, that refers to a 
telegram that was sent from the Boston 
publisher to the convention of the A. A. 
C. W., the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World, and it was outlined in 
the telegram to the meeting of the Ad- 
vertising Clubs as to the action of the 
Boston newspapers in connection with a 
meeting of the local statistical bureau, 
there are various statistical bureaus of 
advertisers, and we decided it would be 
a good thing to send a telegram to the 
convention to announce doing away with 
commissions on direct advertising. It 
was sent to the Associated Advertising 
Clubs. of the World, to the convention 
which was held in Milwaukee. I was tele- 
phoned to by a man who sent the tele- 
gram. I was not present at the meeting. 
The first thing that I knew, I read of 
it in an advertisement in Printers’ Inx, 
at that time stating the action which 
had been taken by the Boston news- 
paper. It made no difference to the 
— Club. That was our policy since 
1891. 


Q. That 


about it? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What had Armstrong to do with 
your policy on that? - 

A. Nothing. 


Q. What had Armstrong to do with 
the subject matter of that telegram? 


A. Nothing that I know of. 
Q. What had the agencies, or any of 


was what Armstrong said 
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them, to do with the subject-matter of 
that telegram? 
A. Nothing. 


When 
Walter Baker Was a 
“Direct Advertiser” 


ILLIS H. McLauthlin, who, 

until July of this year, had 
been advertising manager of the 
Walter Baker Company, testified, 
under examination by the attorney 
for the Federal Trade Commission 
that he conducted his advertising 
department at a total cost which 
represented slightly more than 4 
per cent of the amount spent for 
advertising space. 

The fact that the Baker com- 
pany had changed from a “direct 
advertiser” to an advertiser that 
used an advertising agency and 
had been sold to the Postum 
Cereal Company, caused the at- 
torney for the American Associa- 
tion of Advertising Agencies to 
inquire as to whether or not the 
Baker business had been profitable 
during recent years, in his cross 
examination of Mr. McLauthlin.* 

Mr. McLauthlin’s testimony re- 
garding the advertising appropria- 
tion of the Baker company; his 
cost of running the advertising 
department of that company; and 
his cross examination by the at- 
torney for the American Associa- 
tion of Advertising Agencies, fol- 
low: 


Q. How large was your average ap- 
propriation for advertising purposes? 
A. Covering how long a period? 
. Say the last five years of your re- 
lation with the company? 
A. Practically $500,000 a year. 


*In Printers’ Inx of March 3, 1927, 
on page 12, it was reported that the 
Walter Baker Company had retained 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn to handle 
its advertising. Mr. McLauthlin, under 
cross-examination, when asked how long 
the Baker company had employed an 
agency, declared: “Since the first of 


y- 

When asked concerning the sale of the 
Baker company to the Postum Cereal 
Company, Mr. McLauthlin said he 
thought that the business was sold to 
the Postum comeeey on June 28. The 
business of the Baker company was sold 
to the Postum Cereal Company, on 
August 15 of this year, according to 
information which Printers’ Inx has 
checked with the Postum company. 


Q. How large an appropriation of that 
was for newspaper advertising? 

A. In the neighborhood of $175,000, 

Q. Prior to the last five years, was 
that expenditure in the newspaper ad- 
vertising less or greater than $175,000? 

A. A trifle less. 


Q. It has been increasing on the 
whole? 

A. Been increasing on the whole, 
steadily. 

Q. How much of an advertising de. 
partment did your company maintain? 

A. Why, we had about a half dozen 

people in it. 
_ Q. How large a part of the appropria- 
tion was the cost of space, and what 
part of the appropriation was the cost 
of the advertising department to the 
Walter Baker Company? 

A. That would vary from year to 
year, some years it would be practically 
the same, and we have spent $300,000 
or $400,000 or $500,000 for advertising. 
I think it is fair to say that a fraction 
over 4 per cent of the cost of advertis- 
ing would maintain the advertising de- 
partment. 

Q. Now, from your experience in the 
advertising agency work, and from your 

tions subsequently as advertising 
manager, will you state whether there 
were desirable accounts of advertisers as 
contrasted with other accounts, that is, 
accounts on which the proceeds and 
profits would be greater than they might 
be on some other advertising accounts 
with the given expenditure of money, I 
mean. 

A. I don’t know as I quite under- 
stand the question. The profits on some 
advertising accounts would be much 
larger than others. 

Q. Did the Walter Baker Company 
write its own copy in connection with 
its advertising? 

Yes, 

Q. Did you get any expert help from 
outside for the purpose of composing 
your copy and using illustrated matter? 

A. I called upon artists for suggestions 
ae. but I wrote the copy my- 
self. 

Q. Why did the Walter Baker Com- 
pany prefer to do advertising direct as 
contrasted with employing an advertis- 
ing agency? 

A. We thought we could do it quite 
as well and do it for less money. 

Cross examination by Mr. McKercher, 
attorney for the American Association 
of Advertising Agencies. 


Q. Mr. McLauthlin, tell us something 
about the business of the Walter Baker 
Company, has it been uniformly pros- 
perous during the year? 

A. That is the business of the Baker 
company. I cannot tell you. 

Q. You know as a matter of fact, it 
has been going downward for years? 

I fear I cannot testify as to that. 

I wish I could go backward in the 

same way that they are going backward. 

. In regards to the business and 
their profits? 

A. Yes. 
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—and common sense. 


The soundness and capacity of an advertising 
agency may be estimated also by the duration 
of its periods of service to its clients. 


MULHENS & KROPFF, INC., No. g717 Glycerine Soap and other Toilet Products 
1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 121 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 


COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH COMPANY, The Viva-tonal Columbia; Columbia New Process Records 
19138 1914 1915 1916 1917 —— —— —— —— —— —— —— 1925 1926 


THE YALE & TOWNE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, YALE Locks and Hardware 
1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 


THOS. A. EDISON, INC., The Ediphone 
1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 


PARAMOUNT FAMOUS LASKY CORPORATION, Paramount Pictures 
1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 


WHITING PAPER er. om Pap 
918 1919 *'920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 


THE TEXAS COMPANY, Texaco Petroleum Products 
1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 


S. W. FARBER, INC., Adjuste-Lite; Farberware 
1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 


BRILLO MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC., Brille 
1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 


EDISON STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Storage Batteries 
1925 1926 1927 


PUBLIX THEATRES, INC., America’s largest chain of motion picture theatres, led by The Paramount 
in New York 1926 1927 


FEDERAL-BRANDES, INC., Kolster Radio 1927 


THE ALPINA COMPANY, International Manufacturers of fire leathers 1927 


Hanff-Metzger 


Incorporated 
Advertising 
Organized 1913 
Paramount Building, Broadway, 43rd and 44th Streets, New York 
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Q. What was the condition of the 
company this time last year or two 
years ago with regard to making money? 

A. I couldn’t tell you that. 

Mr. Burr, (Attorney for the Federal 
Trade Commission): I object to this 
line of questions. 

2 Has the advertising that you testi- 
fi to having been conducted by you 


as a direct advertiser been a prosperous 
investment to the Walter Baker com- 


pany? 
A. I should say Yes. 
2. Do they employ an agency now? 
What? 


2. Do they employ an agency now? 
. They employ an agency now. 

. For how long? 

. Since the first of July. 

Mr. McKercher: That is all. 

By Mr. Burr: 

Q. Was Walter Baker Company as- 
sociated with any other concern about 
July 1 of this year? 

A. The business was sold, I think, on 
June 28. 

Q. Was it sold to what concern? 

A. To the Postum Cereal Company. 

Q. And the advertising policy of the 
Postum Cereal Company became the 
advertising policy of that company, and 
they employed an agency? 

A. That would naturally follow. 

Q. What advertising agency are they 


employing? 

A. Barton, Durstine & Osborn. 

Q. And that was the agency that was 
employed by the Postum Cereal Com- 


y? 

A. I do not think it was. That was 
the arrangement which was made before 
the sale by the new management of 
the Walter Baker Company. 

By Mr. McKercher: 


Q. What was the new management of 
the Walter Baker Company, a bankers’ 
committee? 

A. The new manager, I do not know. 
There was a shift of presidents. There 
was a retirement or semi-retirement of 
the old president and the election of a 
new one. 


“House Agencies” 
Get Commissions 


HE chief reason for this Gov- 

ernment investigation into 
advertising is a charge that adver- 
tisers who send their business di- 
rect to newspapers or through 
agencies which they own or con- 
trol—usually referred to as “house 
agencies”—cannot obtain the ad- 
vertising agents’ commission from 
newspapers. Testimony given by 
Edwin W. Preston, publisher of 
the Boston Herald and Traveler, 
in answer to pointed questions, 
plainly shows that assertions that 
such a condition exists everyw 
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cannot be upheld. Mr. Preston’s 
testimony as given under exami- 
nation by the attorney for the 
Trade Commission follows: 


Q. Now recognition with your paper 
means that you grant 15 per cent less 
your card rates to those advertising 
agencies, is that right? 

0, sir. 
. Well, what does recognition mean? 
. It means that we grant to every 
advertiser our card rates, if recognized 
agencies, they are entitled to 15 per cent. 


Q. Well, you do not recognize any 
advertiser, do you? 

. Well, he surely has a_ house 
agency, and, if so, we do. 

. Do you recognize a house agency? 

. We have. 

. Which ones? 

. We have recognized them. 

Q Can you name them? 

A. The Walter Baker 
John’s. 

Q. Father John’s Medicine? 

: es, and Carlton-Hovey Company 
Vick Chemical Company, Thompson and 
Towle, Herpicide, which is the Morse 
Agency of Detroit, a house agency for 
Herpicide. 

Q. Are there any others? 

A. I think so. 

Q. How about the 
Powder Company? 

A. Yes, they always have. 

Q. There are certain old-time direct 
advertisers whose advertising depart- 
ments you recognize? 

A. Yes, when I went with the Herald, 
they did, and we never disturbed it 

Q. How about the Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Company? Do you recognize 
them? 

A. They never asked it, to the best of 
my_ knowledge. 

Q. How about Scott’s Emulsion? Do 
you give it to them? 

A. Yes, Scott & Bowne. 

Q. Do you recall any others? 

. There are some others, yes. 
2. How about the Ayer Company? 
‘Yes, always did when they were 
running. 

Mr. Burr. I think that is all. 

By Mr. Rankine: (Attorney for the 
American Newspaper Publishers’ As- 
sociation). 

Q. Has the A.N.P.A. ever endeavored 
to induce you to cancel, or induce you or 
your paper to discontinue any contract 
with the direct advertiser to whom you 
were allowing commissions? 


A No. 

By Mr. Finlay, (Attorney for the 
Southern Newspaper Publishers Associa- 
tion): 

Q. Has the S.N.P.A. tried to induce 
you to do anything of the kind? 

ever. 

By Mr. McKercher; (Attorney for the 
American Association of Advertising 
Agencies): 

Q. What, if anything. Mr. Preston 
has membership in the Four A’s to do 
with granting recognition to agencies’ 

A. I wouldn’t think it had anything 
to do in that respect. 


and Father 
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JOSEPH RICHARDS COMPANY, 


INCORPORATED 


announces the election of 
two new officers and directors 


Robert M. Newcomb, Vice-President 


Willard Fairchild, Secretary 


FOUNDED “ 


Joseph Richards Company, Inc. 
ADVERTISING 
247 Park Avenue New York 


MILTON TOWNE, Presidens COURTLAND N. SMITH, Vice-President 
JOSEPH A. RICHARDS, Chairmen of the Board 
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N September the Standard 

Mercury reached a new high 
circulation average of 33,300. 
With added purchasing power, 
larger circulation and the same 
rate of ten cents a line, flat, the 
Standard Mercury and the 4th 
market present a greater oppor- 
tunity than ever before toincrease 
your sales, 


NEW BEDFORD 


market in Massachusetts 
covered by the 


| STANDARD MERCURY 
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The Merchant Tailor Fights Back 


Newspaper Advertising Is Being Used to Educate the Public on the 
Wearing Qualities of the Custom-Made Suit and Away 
from Ready-to-Wear Clothes s 


‘?T° HERE is always room at 

the top,” is an old adage, but, 
in business, today’s top may be to- 
morrow’s bottom. The merchant 
tailor, once on the top of his pro- 
fession, has been sitting on the 
bottom of the clothing business for 
many years, and now is just seeing 
his way clear to climb 


The merchant tailor sees, in the 
automobile industry, the people be- 
ing educated to the idea of the 
economy of purchasing a little 
more expensive car for several 
years’ use rather than a cheaper 
car every year. He applies that 
idea to his copy and points out that 





back. 

According to the 
merchant tailor, the 
clothing business has 
been going through a 
period of transition 
like that affecting 
many other industries 
where mass produc- 
tion supplants indi- 
vidual effort. While 
this period in the in- 
dustry flourished, in- 
dividual effort, typi- 
fed by the merchant 
tailor, had very little 
to say because the 
public was too inter- 
ested in its new view- 
point to stop and 
listen. 








The Merchant Tailor Is An 
Artist, Not A Tradesman 


Tae Msaenawt Tarons Socterr 
Or Tue Cory Or New Yous 
need 


WEAR CLOTHES CUSTOM-MADE-TO-MEASURE— “The Fimett Habit A Maw Can Have” ; 


He creates and, like the 
true artist, he never exag- 
gerates. He imparts per- 
sonal expression to your 
clothes; softness to their 
hang; naturalness to their 
fit; spontaneous freedom 
to their lines. Only clothes 
that are custom-made-to- 
measure look that way. 


Merchant Tail wekeme: 
quires relaung to the correct ouchraing of 





Soe 
- 


Address The Merchant Tailors Sonety of 
the City of New York, 11 Bast 44ch Sereee. 











But now the mer- 
chant tailor feels that 
the public will appre- 
ciate his arguments. 

Twenty-three members of the 
Merchant Tailors Society of the 
City of New York have com- 
bined in a co-operative advertising 
campaign to stress the economy of 
custom-made suits as compared 
with the standardized suits. They 
are using four newspapers, with 
insertions once a week, to be con- 
tinued over a period of years. 

In their copy appeal they point 
out that the merchant tailor is an 
artist, not a tradesman, and creates 
according to the individual needs 
of his customer. He resembles the 
architect who builds a house for 
his client and creates a thing of 
beauty and permanence, rather 
than the commercial builder who 
constructs thousands of houses 
just alike, regardless of the needs 
of the people who buy them. 


THIS IS ONE OF THE NEWSPAPER ADVERTISEMENTS USED 
TO TELL THE MERCHANT TAILOR’S STORY 


the more expensive custom-made 
suit does not wear out, but is given 
away after years of service. 

The New York campaign is the 
forerunner of a national campaign 
now being planned by the National 
Association of Merchant Tailors, 
which also will feature the econ- 
omy of quality. 


Big Gain in Mullins Body 
Net Income 


The Mullins Body Corporation, 
Salem, Ohio, reports a net income of 
523,712, for the nine months ended 
eptember 30, 1927, after charges but 
before taxes, against $235,200 for the 
corresponding period of last year. 


In the Printers’ Inx four-year 
record of advertising for October, 1927, 
the lineage for Worid’s Work was given 
as 29,301, correct figure for 
is 27,395. 
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Describing’ Manufacturing Proc- 


esses in the Sales Manual 


HoW Salesmen Are Told of the Making of the Product and of the 
Ingredients Used 


By C. B. 


ARSCHARICAL processes are, 
at best, only mildly interest- 
ing to persons who are not me- 
chanically minded. Even the man 
who likes to spend a Sunday morn- 
ing with his head underneath the 
hood of his Buick is likely to be 
bored by an explanation of the 
manufacturing processes or in- 
gredients used in making the up- 
holstery of his automobile. 

The average salesman is not 
likely to be any more mechanically 
minded than any other man. He 
may have a hobby which touches 
the border line of mechanics, but 
when it comes to discussing the 
making of window shades, even if 
he sells them, he probably will be 
bored. Only the fact that he feels 
that he should know something 
about the product he sells will 
make him master mechanical de- 
tails which otherwise would give 
him a severe headache. 

The manufacturer, however, 
knows that the salesman must 
have some knowledge of how the 
product is made and what it is 
made of in order to sell it cor- 
rectly. Many industrial companies 
put the prospective salesman 
through a course which involves 
long hours of work in the factory. 
Companies in general lines, where 
a close technical knowledge of the 
product is not required, realize that 
the salesman who knows how the 
product is made is in little danger 
of making foolish claims and has 
the knowledge which will often 
enable him to add a little extra 
weight to his usual sales pressure 
which may make the sale. Every 
man should know something about 
the making of the product he sells. 
Most salesmen must get this infor- 
mation from the sales manual. 

Because the average salesman, 
even after he has been through the 
factory and watched manufactur- 
ing processes, is not easily inter- 


Larrabee 


ested in such processes, the writer 
of the sales manual must use some 
care in describing the making of 
the product. He must do more 
than give a dry description. The 
description should be planned to 
give the salesman effective sales 
ammunition. 

An excellent example of how 
this can be done is afforded by the 
sales manual of L. C. Smith & 
Corona Typewriters, Inc., for 
L. C. Smith typewriters. 

As a reason why the salesman 
should be thoroughly familiar with 
the product, the manual says: 


The customer is interested primarily 
in what a typewriter will do. It is easy 
to make broad statements about time 
saving qualities, ease of operation, etc., 
but it is another thing to prove these 
statements. 

In the following pages we have en- 
deavored to prove by actual demonstra- 
tion that the L. C. Smith is without 
uestion the best constructed and most 
urable typewriter made and if the in- 
formation contained here is properly and 
thoroughly transmitted to the buyers of 
} gene they cannot help but admit 
the superiority of our product. It is 
the best typewriter made, but the buyer 
can be convinced of this only by being 
placed in possession of all of the facts 
about the L. C. Smith machine. It is 
apparent therefore that our salesmen 
should know our product thoroughly and, 
in addition, be posted on the construc 
tion of other typewriters. While this is 
true in many industries it is particu- 
larly important in the typewriter indus- 
try, because the majority of sales are 
made in direct competition with other 
manufacturers. 


After emphasizing the points 
brought out in the above para- 
graphs the company continues : 


THE CARRIAGE 

Function. A carriage on any type 
writer is used for the purpose of carry- 
ing the paper ACCURATELY across 
the printing point. 

To ALWAYS carry the paper across 
the printing pout ‘ACCURAT LY it is 
necessary to have a rigid carriage work- 
ing in conjunction with a paper feed 
in such a way that at no time can they 
operate independently of each other. 

This is very important. the car- 
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UNDERSTANDING 
READERS 





homes where INTERNATIONAL Stupio (associated 
with The Connoisseur) has a welcome place on the 
reading table, there is the wealth of wide interests. 


With the owners of these homes the art of living is not 
limited to the acquiring of beautiful objects to be placed 
within the four walls. Theirs is the wide and far flung 
range which this Modern Era of, Good Taste has made 
possible for more than the favored few. 


The theme, to be sure, of the editorial content of STUDIO- 
CONNOISSEUR is everything that is beautiful of ac- 
credited historic value. But it is a theme with as many 
variations as the interests of its readers in all that makes 
life richer. So that in this magazine advertisers of antiques 
and automobiles, building materials and needlepoint tapes- 
tries find an ideal medium that gives a common background 
of interest to their goods and services. It is a reader in- 
terest that permeates all the American world of culture and 
refinement. 


INTERNATIONAL | 


STUDIO 


associated with 


THE CONNOISSEUR 


NEW YORK, 119 West 40th Street 
CHICAGO, 25 No. Dearborn St. BOSTON, 5 Winthrop Sq. 
LONDON, 1 Duke St., S. W. 1 MILAN, Via Bossi, 10 
SAN FRANCISCO, 822 Kohl Bldg. PARIS, 15 Rue Vernet 
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riage is not properly supported and if 
the paper is improperly fed, the work 
will become poorer and poorer as the 
machine ages. The superior way in 
which this is done on our machine is an 
exclusive feature of the L. C. Smith 
typewriter. ‘ . 

How accomplished. The carriage is 
constructed of rigid castings to which 
the paper feed is attached. The feed 
rolls work independently of each other 
yet as a unit and the feed roll shafts 
turn independently of the rolls. This 
permits feeding one sheet of paper on 
one side and a dozen or more on the 
other side. This demonstrates the fiexi- 
bility of the paper feed. (At this point 
‘remove the platen and demonstrate the 
flexibility by pressing down on either 
side of the feed roll plate. Reinsert 
platen and insert one thickness of paper 
allowing it to drop in on an angle— 
turn the knob and demonstrate how the 
paper always comes up evenly.) 

n order to carry this paper across 
the printing point accurately, it is neces- 
sary to have a carriage which is rigid 
at all points throughout the entire travel 
from one extreme to the other. The 

C. Smith carriage is rigid and re- 
mains rigid regardless of wear for a 
longer period use we employ the 
three point support principle. A three- 
legged stool always rests solidly, but a 
stool with four or more legs rests solidly 
only so long as each leg is of identically 
the same length as the others. 

The three points of support on the 

C. Smith are two balls, one at 
either end, and a roller midway between. 
Upon these three points the carriage 
rests solidly, regardless of wear. 

The company continues thus in 
describing all the various parts of 
the L. C. Smith typewriters. 

Stop to analyze this material and 
you will see that the salesman is 
given a sales talk at the same time 
that he is told of the way the prod- 
uct is made. In other words what 
could have been a somewhat dry 
description is turned into live and 
important sales material. 

Turning to the manual of the 
Merrell-Soule Company, manufac- 
turer of Klim and None-Such 
Mince Meat, we find the following 
description (which I have abridged 
somewhat) of the manufacture of 
Klim: 

The first step in the Merrell-Soule 
System comes on the dairy farm. The 
farms producing Merrell-Soule milk are 
under the inspection of the New York 
City Board of Health, which has the 
most rigid requirements of any city in 
the United States. In addition to this, a 
special staff of twelve or more Merrell- 

ule veterinarians and dairy inspectors 
assist the farmer to produce clean, rich 
milk and to deliver it to the Merrell- 
Soule Company in the most sanitary 
manner. To make good powdered milk, 
it is essential to have good liquid milk. 
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Many companies overlook this fact 

The second step in the Merrell-Soyle 
System is at the Merrell-Soule mij 
plants, where extraordinary care js 
taken in — the milk while stijj 
in liquid form. This is the time when 
milk is most easy to spoil. Many com. 

nies also overlook this fact. All milk 
is held in glass-lined tanks and carried 
in glass-lined pipes. Temperatures are 
controlled at every stage. Cleanliness js 
the big word in every Merrell-Soule 
milk plant. Every pipe, pump or tank 
coming into contact with liquid mik 
is thoroughly cleaned out every night. 
No bends are allowed in pipes carrying 
milk. Square right angle turns arte 
made. These can opened so that one 
can see straight through the pipes from 
end to end. 

Evaporating water from milk is like 
pouring molasses out of a bottle; that 
is, the first part is quick and easy to 
get out, the last part slow and diffeul 
to remove completely. It is found best 
to remove the first part of the water 
from the milk (the easy part) by means 
of concentrating in a vacuum. This is 
called “‘pre-condensing.” The last part 
of the water (the difficult part) can only 
be removed satisfactorily by the spra 
drying process. Thus in the Mer 
Soule System, each rt of the water 
of the milk is removed | in the most suit- 
able manner. 

For removing the first part of the 
water, the Merrell-Soule Company has 
devéloped and patented the Merrell 
Soule continuous concentrator. This re 
moves the water from milk in 80 sec 
onds, a process which in the older 
of apparatus required several hours. 
is a great improvement over the older 
method. 

_ The concentration of the milk is car- 
ried out at a low temperature and un- 
der a high vacuum. It is not surprising, 
therefore, to find that this process does 
not injure the milk in any way what- 
ever. On the one it confers def- 
nite improvements, ilk made in this 
way is more compact than powdered 
milk which has not been pre-condensed, 
therefore you can get more pounds of 
powder into a barrel. More important 
than this, the concentration adds mate 
rially to the keeping qualities of the 
powder. 

As for the drying itself, the Merrell- 
Soule Company invented and develo 
the spray process for drying milk. They 
have been at it the longest and do more 
of it than any other company in the 
world. They have the best engineers and 
chemists at work on it and the best 
personnel at their milk plants. Under 
these circumstances, it is natural to 
expect that the Merrell-Soule Company 
will dry milk better than anybody else, 
and they do. As an example of the care 
which they take may be mentioned the 
fact that they even filter the air which 
is used in drying. Drying is the third 
step in the Merrell-Soule System. 

he skill of the men manipulating the 
pumps, spray nozzles, blowers and ot 
equipment in a Merrell-Soule milk plant 
has been developed by many years of 
constant experience. The right turn of 
a valve may make a milk, a single 
wrong turn may spoil it. We do not 
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Announcing 


--a special new 


merchandising service 


for Child Life 


advertisers 


Child Life’s advertisers are taking otventnan of a 
valuable product certification service now offered by our 
merchandising bureau. 

Every product receiving its approval is entitled to 
bear the seal here shown. Manufacturers and retailers 
will readily appreciate its extra selling help. 

Right at the point of sale it conveys to every pro- 
spective customer the approval of a quality magazine 
read by 200,000 quality-buying families monthly. 

It carries assurance of quality and satisfaction 
from an established publishing house known to three 
generations of readers. 

S27g0G 6 
Manufacturers and advertisers of pete that families 
buy for children particularly, will be interested to learn 
more about this unusual service. 

Write direct for complete details. Please’ address 
The Merchandising Bureau. 


CHILD LIFE 


Rand MCNally & Company — Publishers, Chicago 
536 S. Clark St. 
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carry out the drying of milk for a few 
aie only. as rege Po line when there 
is a surplus of milk as many do, but 
make the drying of milk our main busi- 
ness operating every day in the year. 
The “know how” of our whole Produc- 
tion Department born of years of suc- 
cessful experience and progress is a 
more important part of the Merrell- 
Soule System than anything else. 


SUMMARY : 

These then are the five important 
steps in the Merrell-Soule System: | 
1. Most complete system for securing 
clean fresh milk from the farm. 

2. Superior care and skill in handling 
liquid milk at the factory, 

3. Longer experience and greater care 
and skill in drying milk. 

4. More complete scientific control of 
every process, . 

5. Better package and superior mar- 
keting facilities. 

Other firms may claim to use the 
“Merrell-Soule process” for their dry- 
ing. Remember, however, that the Mer- 
rell-Soule System extending from farm 
to consumer is used only , & the Mer- 
rell-Soule Company. 


You will note that the summary 
serves to hammer home the points 
made in the previous description. 

A few words taken from the ex- 
planation of the making of None- 
Such Mince Meat will show how 
this product is treated: 


Apples, raisins, currants, sugar, starch, 
beef, lemon el, orange peel, mixed 
spices, distilled vinegar and boiled cider 
are the ingredients used in None-Such 
Mince Meat. Raisins, apples and_ sugar 
are the principal ingredients. Only a 
relatively small quantity of beef is 
used, as a very heavy Teince Meat is 
not desirable for the average taste. It 
is an accepted fact among the firms 
from whom we purchase that only the 
best of materials will be considered by 
this company. Sun-Maid Raisins, the 
very choicest apples and currants, a 
very costly spice blend, and only the 
best of the her materials are used in 
None-Such Mince Meat. This is why 
we say that no better Mince Meat can 
be made, although what might be called 
a more fancy Mince Meat can be made 
containing liquor, special ingredients, 
etc. The fact that Park & Tilford, who 
catered for years to the most exclusive 
trade in New York City, were regular 
buyers of None-Such Mince Meat shows 
how widely our formula appeals. 

the manufacture of None-Such 
Mince Meat, the ingredients used are 
chopped beef, apples, raisins, currants, 
cane sugar, lemon and orange peel, salt, 
Spices, suet, vinegar and pure boiled 
cider 


The “opening room” is the first point 
of interest to a visitor who a 
tour of the None-Such factory. Here 
are cases of beef, bags of dried apples, 
barrels of sugar and 5G-pound boxes of 
raisins. The raisins come from Cali- 
for: ia, where most of the raisins of the 
United States are grown. The boxes 
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are opened, the raisins conveyed to an- 
other floor, where they are thoroughly 
washed and stemmed. Next they are 
sorted, then sent to sorting tables, 
where girls 
raisins which have ped 

After they have been thoroughly in- 
spected, the raisins go to a sterilizer, 
which softens them for the seeding. 
When seeded, they are ready to be put 
into the mince meat. The raisin seeds— 
of which 400 to 500 pounds a day are 
extracted, are ground, and sold as food 
for livestock, ing valuable. for their 
fat, sugar and protein content. 


ick out stems and defective 
the h 





Note again how the description 
of the ingredients and their use in 
making the product give the sales- 
man excellent sales ammunition. 

The Ipswich Mills, in their 
manual for Ipswich Hosiery, de- 
vote a section to the product. 
This is divided into three sections, 
“Ipswich Quality,” “Ipswich Styl- 
ing” and “The Mill.” 

Under the heading of quality the 
company describes the yarns used 
in making its hosiery, tells where 
they come from and how they are 
dyéd. It then tells of the expert 
workmanship that goes into the 
making of Ipswich Hosiery. 

Under the heading of styling the 
manual describes the methods of 
styling its products. 

Under the heading of the mill 
the manual tells something about 
the mill, its equipment and its 
stability. 

There is little in this section 
dealing strictly with the machine 
processes of making hosiery. Mate- 
rials, however, are pretty thor- 
oughly discussed so that the 
salesman is well coached in the 
fundamentals of his product. 

Other sales manuals go into the 
manufacture and ingredients of the 
product with some thoroughness, 
Always, however, there should be 
some use of the sales angle in such 
descriptions. Without this the 
subject becomes dry and uninter- 
esting. There should be very little 
in the sales manual that the sales- 
man cannot use in selling. It is 
difficult to visualize salesmen using 
some of the material that is handed 
them by manufacturers who try to 
tell how the product is made and 
succeed only in creating excellent 
mechanical text books for a young 
man about to enter a trade. 

When we come to the manual 
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for an industrial product we run 
into a quite different situation. 
Here we usually find the manual 
used by salesmen who have gone 
through factory courses and are 
steeped in mechanical knowledge. 
Without such knowledge they 
would not be equipped to sell their 
products to the type of customers 
which they meet. 

The industrial manual, therefore, 
is usually pretty much of a data 
book. It contains specifications and 
other information which the sales- 
man can use every day in talking 
to his prospects. 

Take a product like White 
trucks, for instance. The White 
manual is packed full of details 
and figures that would bewilder 
the average salesman for a product 
in the general field. These details, 
however, are part of the White 
salesman’s stock in trade. It is in- 
teresting to note that even here, 
however, the company takes its 
opportunity of emphasizing the 
sales value of good manufacture. 

The problem of describing in- 
gredients and processes is one, then, 
which is almost automatically 
taken care of for the industrial 
manufacturer. For the general 
manufacturer, however, it presents 
some difficulties. 

No set rules can be laid down 
which will apply to all manufac- 
turers in the general field. In fact 
some of these will find that the 
description of processes confuses 
rather than helps the salesmen. As 
a rule, however, a few words about 
how the product is made and what 
goes into it will be of value. When 
it is wise to put in such words the 
manufacturer should remember this 
basic point: Make the description 
of manufacture and ingredients 
help the salesman sell. 


Liggett Sales Increase 


The 453 Liggett drug stores, operated 
by the Louis K. Liggett Company, a 
subsidiary of the United Drug Com- 
pany, Boston, Rexall specialties, report 
sales for September, 1927, of $4,841,649, 
an increase of $311,133, or 6.8 per cent 
over September, 1926. 

Sales for the first nine months of 
1927, were $42,849,236, against $38,- 
142,837 for the corresponding period of 
last year, an increase of $4,706,409, or 
12.3 per cent. 
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A Dealer Counsels Motorists 

on Speeding 

When a car whizzes past you at sixty 
or seventy miles an hour it is almost a 
dead certainty that there is no nea 
for that driver to be traveling at any 
such speed. By questioning thousands of 
speeders in traffic couft it has 
definitely determined that in nine cages 
out of ten they are not going anywhere 
in particular and have nothing special 
to do when they get there. 

Speed is indicative of a state of mind, 
In most cases the driver is doing it 
just for a “thrill” or he is “showing 
off.” We venture to say that not more 
than once in ten years of driving a 
motor car will the actual necessity arise 
for SUSTAINED speed of sixty miles 
an hour. 

The habitual sixty miles an hour 
driver has no place on the public high 
ways. The place for him is in jail. 
His “thrill” of high speed or his “show. 
ing off” display his total lack of self- 
control and his utter disregard of the 
rules of the road and the safety of 
others. He is usually the chap who comes 
tearing past you squawking his horn and 
giving you only an inch or two of clear- 
ance, forcing you into the ditch or 
dangerously near it. He is obviously 
neither a good driver nor a gentleman. 
He is a “road hog.” 

A speed of seventy miles an hour is 
built into your Buick because, to meet 
modern transportation and traffic condi- 
tions, the driver needs excess power in 
his car. He needs the power to nego- 
tiate the steepest hills and for the thou- 
sand and one emergencies that confront 
him on the road. Because the extra 
speed is there to use when necessary 
is no excuse for its being used contin- 
ually—no more than for the prize fighter 
to make a habit of trying out his strength 
on anyone he happens to meet.—From 
“The Square Deal,” issued by a Buick 
dealer. 


Normann Kendall with S. O. S. 


Manufacturing Company 

Normann Kendall, formerly advertis- 
ing representative for the Butterick Pub- 
lishing Company, New York, has been 
made sales promotion manager of the 
Ss. O. S. enomeerng Company, Chi- 
cago, maker of S. . §S. aluminum 
scouring pads. He was, at one time, 
with the Scientific American. 


E. L. VanArtsdalen Joins 


Mackintosh Company 
Ernest L. VanArtsdalen has been ap- 
pointed executive secretary of the Mack- 
intosh Advertising-Selling Service, Chi- 
cago. He was formerly with Armour & 
Company, Chicago. 


Fall Convention of Newspaper 
Publishers at Virginia Beach 


The third fall convention of the Amer- 
ican Newspaper Publishers Association 
will be held at Virginia Beach, Va., on 
October 31, November 1 and 2. 
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WHEN you reach the point where you 
seek a new avenue of expression for 
your sales message, then turn to Ing-Rich 
signs. 

In them you'll find an inexpensive method 
of telling your story at the point of purchase, 
a sign that will displace and outwear by 
many years the printed, board or ordinary 
metal signs. Ten years of life are guaranteed 
for each sign, but the use is much longer. 


And when you reach this turn in the road, 
the path is open for greater economy, for 
the long life and moderate first cost give you 
advertising display for less cost than any 
other medium. 


INGRAM-RICHARDSON MANUFACTURING CO. 
General Offices: BEAVER FALLS, PA. 


ING-RICH SIGNS 


Fadeless Publicity in Everlasting Porcelain 





How Celotex Keeps Sales Growing 
When Markets Shift 


Helping the Other Fellow to Get His Profit Gives the Co-operation op 
Which the Company’s Own Profit Depends 


By D. M. Hubbard 


66¢ YAN the real reason for a 

merchandising success be 
isolated? Is it possible to place 
one’s finger ‘on a particular policy 
or method that has been followed 
and announce it as the controlling 
essential that swept a product 
along to a profitable and secure 
position ? 

“My first impulse is to say with 
some certainty that no single rea- 
son is ever entirely responsible. 
Analysis usually shows the forces 
behind sales growth to be both 
numerous and complex. Never- 
theless, there seems to be one out- 
standing cause for the steadily ris- 
ing sales curve of the Celotex 
Company. 

“Our sales have increased more 


than twenty-five times in less than 


four years. Our markets have 
shifted and changed during that 
time. Our methods of distribut- 
ing have been revised. If there 
is any one reason at the core of 
this continued sales growth it is 
this: We have always located a 
resale market for the man who 
had Celotex to sell, and having 
located his market we have thrown 
our sales force, advertising and 
the best sales promotion material 
we could produce into that market 
to help him exploit it.” 

This is C. E. Stedman, vice- 
president and general sales man- 
ager of the Celotex Company, 
talking. This -year, he says, his 
company will sell more than 300,- 
000,000 square feet of this insulat- 
ing lumber. Headwork, legwork 
and printers’ ink will do it. To- 
gether they will do a bigger job 
each year, he believes, so long as 
the company sees to it that the 
man who buys Celotex profits by 
doing so. 

Looking back over the few years 
that the Celotex Company has 
been in business it is quickly evi- 
dent that from a sales or distribu- 
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tion point of view the company’s 
history falls into seven phases, 
These are: 


1. Definite 
problems. 

2. Appointment of manufacturer's 
representatives as distributing outlets. 
_3. Development of new products and 
diversification of sales to specialized 
markets. 

4. Decision to build own sales force 
controlled from home office and cover- 
ing all markets through the retail 
lumber dealer—horizontal distribution 

5. Beginning of advertising. 

6. Decision to build a sales force for 
each of four major markets—vertical 
distribution. ‘ 

7. National home-building project t 
meet shifting market. 


settling of production 


“For a long time Celotex was 
just an idea,” says Mr. Stedman. 
“Before we found that bagasse— 
sugar cane fibers—could be made 
into a building material we experi- 
mented with cornstalks, straw and 
other products. When it was evi- 
dent that bagasse was the only 
material we could fabricate into a 
satisfactory insulating lumber we 
set about building an organization. 
When production problems finally 
ironed themselves out we ap- 
pointed manufacturers’ representa- 
tives to distribute Celotex. It was 
not hard to sell our product. But 
selling insulation was something 
new and radical. The net of it was 
that our manufacturers’ agents 
did not give us the distribution we 
wanted, so without wasting any 
time we changed our plan. That 
is characteristic of this company. 
We have never hesitated to up- 
set the existing order when it did 
not measure up to expectations. 

“Right at this point we decided 
that the retail lumber dealer was 
the man best fitted and most suit- 
ably located to handle Celotex. He 
was in contact with all sorts of 
building activities. | Contractors 
and builders dealt with him. He 
was in touch with architects, and 
when a home owner came to any- 
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The chart that sells 


because it tells everything 





NE means the Canadian 

Pacific System uses to 
sell its Round-the-World 
Cruise is a chart. This chart 
answers by text, pictures, and 
diagrams every question a 
prospect could possibly ask. 
It is in several colors, and is 
35" x 45" in size; yet, because 
it is printed on Warren’s 
Thintext, it easily folds to a 
medium booklet size, and is 
not bulky to carry or mail. 


It is Thintext that has 
made such compact sales 
material possible. Its soft, 


velyety surface insures a 
beautiful job of printing; yet 
mailing costs will always be 
low, because Thintext is at 
the same time so thin and 
so light in weight. 


Our booklet, “Making it 
Easy to Plan Printing on 
Warren’s Thintext,” con- 
tains many suggestions for 
the profitable use of this 
paper in your mailing pieces. 
We shall gladly send.it on 
request. S: D. Warren Com- 
pany, 101 Milk St., Boston, 


Massachusetts. 





THINTEXT 


one of WARREN’S STANDARD PRINTING PAPERS 
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one to buy building material it was 
to the retail lumber merchant. To 
il to lumber dealers we built up 
a sales force of about fifty men 
working under the direct super- 
yision of our headquarters at Chi- 
ago. These men got distribution 
for us. They took Celotex as an 
outsider in the field of building 
materials, a specialty, and made it 
a commodity, that lumber dealers 
could merchandise at a profit.” 

It was more or less inevitable 
that a product like ours should 
spread out into wider fields. The 
development of an industrial board 
for roofing insulation, a railroad 
board for use in refrigerator cars 
and Acousti-Celotex hastened this 
expansion and brought with it new 
selling complications. The com- 
pany’s sales organization, trained 
to work with one type of retailer, 
now faced the task of cultivating 
the roofing dealer, the railroad 
purchasing agent, the car builder 
and the acoustical engineer in addi- 
tion to maintaining contacts with 
architects, contractors and builders. 
The market cannot be said to have 
shifted so much as it speedily un- 
folded and multiplied itself. By 
this time, about 1924, the company 
started to advertise on a sizable 
scale, for everyone realized the 
sales force must have more 
weapons than its own ingenuity 
could devise. And about this time 
the company began to have some 
misgivings as to the value of a 
sales department organized and 
operating along horizontal lines. 

“One of the things that led us to 
bring out new kinds of Celotex 
for special purposes,” says Mr. 
Stedman, “was the natural desire 
to diversify our sales. Suppose a 
building slump came. We wanted 
to avoid its worst effects. To take 
fullest advantage of the new prod- 
ucts sold to railroads, roofing 
dealers and acoustical engineers 
we needed a sales organization 
operating exclusively in each of 
these fields. Then in the event of 
the lumber dealer failing us or 
any shifting of our market in a 
critical time we should have other 
sources for producing sales. That 
is why our distribution now oper- 
ates vertically. Each one of our 
Products has its own sales organ- 
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ization with branch offices which 
does not contact the sales depart- 
ments of any of the others. Where 
we had about fifty salesmen we 
now have more than 200, but the 
200 sell eight times as much Celo- 
tex as the fifty used to sell. It is, 
accordingly, possible now for a 
salesman to know his territory, to 
know the capabilities of his deal- 
ers, to know how much Celotex 
his market can and should absorb. 
Under the old system of distribut- 
ing specialized products through 
many channels a salesman could 
not be properly held responsible 
for knowing just how every mat- 
ter related to our sales possibili- 
ties stood in his territory. And as 
a result we at headquarters could 
not know. 

“When we settled down to work 
out some plan of orderly, con- 
trolled sales growth, a little over 
two years ago, we saw that one 
detail would have a very impor- 
tant .bearing on our plans. If 
dealers and others who handled 
our products made money, we would 
make money. If they did not 
make money or if they remained 
indifferent to us for any other 
reason, our progress was halted. 
Right then and there we wrote 
into our fundamental policy the 
declaration, ‘Celotex dealers must 
make money.’ Printers’ INK has 
already told the story of the crea- 
tion of our Dealers’ Council* 
through which eleven of our lead- 
ing dealers advise and counsel 
with us in suggesting methods for 
building markets, for improving 
merchandising and for establishing 
the best dealer relations. Every- 
thing that we as a company pro- 
pose to do is discussed by this 
Council before we pass it along to 
our dealer. 

“Many months ago we knew 
that the time must come when 
building operations, having reached 
their peak, would begin to decline. 
It was one of the members of our 
Dealers’ Council who took the 
initiative in suggesting that we 
could stimulate another type of 
building to offset the certain, if 
not sudden, slump in what had 


*“Let Dealers Help Formulate Your 
Advertising and Selling Plans,” No- 
vember 25, 1926. 
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been our major market. His idea 
was to sell homes to the great 
numbers of people who had never 
given the matter serious con- 
sideration because they thought 
erroneously they could not afford 
to build. 

“We felt the idea to be thor- 
oughly sound and our present ad- 
vertising campaign was the result. 
[This was described in the August 
4, 1927, issue of Printers’ INK, 
“Celotex Starts Educational Cam- 
paign on Home Financing.”] 

“No matter what shifts our 
markets may undergo we feel that 
we shall be able to go on selling 
Celotex in increasing volume. It 
has been our plan to organize 
every factor in the industries 
handling our products to be for us. 
Advertising helps of course, since 
it makes almost any good product 
easier to sell. In our case we have 
literally handed over a $1,000,000 
advertising appropriation to the 
home-building industry as a means 
toward releasing more money for 
home building. Diversifying our 
sales efforts has also been impor- 
tant in keeping the sales total 
growing when sales in some one 
quarter may slump. Our research 
bureau is constantly discovering 
new uses for Celotex which we 
can convert into markets as 
rapidly as we feel the necessity 
arising and as we are able to 
broaden out and keep the dealer 
organization sound. We don’t want 
mushroom growth.” 

Looking at what the Celotex 
Company has accomplished in the 
field of distribution from a de- 
tached point of view it is not diffi- 
cult to point to certain underlying 
principles that have governed its 
progress. First comes the matter 
of sales organization. No com- 
pany can be sure it is organizing 
itself in a way that is bound to be 
successful, Mr. Stedman says. It 
must try out the method that 
looks economically sound and ap- 
pears to be suited to its own par- 
ticular requirements. Often the 
ability of a business to grow de- 
pends on the ability of its man- 
agement to adapt itself to changed 
conditions. It calls for young men, 
this company believes, men who will 
discard the inadequate as soon as 
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its inadequacy is shown and then 
draft new policies that work oyt 
more successfully. 

Diversifying markets, finding 
new uses for the product and - 
ting all the eggs out of one basket 
describe the second principle that 
has kept Celotex sales from 
standing still. Advertising is an- 
other. The company went slow 
with advertising. While the product 
was a specialty, a large appropria- 
tion was not justified, but it did 
not take advertising more than a 
year to prove itself as a destroyer 
of resistance. For about two 
years now Celotex has been one 
of the largest advertisers in the 
field of building materials and its 
advertising growth has been paral- 
leled by long strides both in the 
number of square feet sold and the 
growing number of dealers. Celo- 
tex, once the company knew it 
would sell and repeat, jumped 
into advertising energetically and 
wholeheartedly. “We used ad- 
vertising as a promotional idea to 
the point where many people be- 
lieved we were making a serious 
mistake,” says Mr. Stedman. “But 
we believed in advertising so 
strongly that we were sure it 
would overcome any resistance 
we had not been able to antici- 
pate.” 

“*Celotex dealers must make a 
profit’—that plank from our mar- 
keting platform lies at the core of 
what merchandising success we 
have had,” summarized Mr. Sted- 
man. “I think every dealer on our 
books realizes that we mean it. 
From it sprang every policy that 
has become a part of our business. 
Having a good product is not 
enough. Selling it well or adver- 
tising it is not enough. The vari- 
ous trade factors who come in 
contact with it must be your co- 
operators for it to grow satisfac- 
torily. In the last two. or three 
years events have proved definitely 
to us that locating a resale market 
for your customer and then using 
all your ability to persuade that 
market to buy will get co-opera- 
tion from the best type of dealers. 
More than that, when an ill wind 
begins to blow it will hold them 
while management adjusts itself to 
the new conditions.” 
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George Eliot wrote, 
“It is clever stupidity 
to have only one tal- 
ent, like the carrier 
pigeon’. Singular 
circumstances may 
dictate an audacious 
form of layout such 
as this. Then again, 
there are times when 
originality would be 
fatuity. In the 
practice of the Art of 
Composition we are 
not homeopaths, nor 
allopaths, nor osteo- 
paths. We follow all 
paths that lead to 
capturing the eye 
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Outworn Sales Customs That Need 
Revision 


For Example, in Certain Industries Valley Months Have Been Built 
into Peaks but the Same Peak-Building Plans Are Persisted In 


By Charles G. Muller 


N many industries, a careful ob- 

server is likely to notice slav- 
ish obedience to trade customs 
which were founded to cope with 
problems that no longer exist. Fre- 
quently, these trade customs origi- 
nated so many years back that few 
people know how they started and 
certainly they cannot explain why 
they are persisted in. Neverthe- 
less, year after year, these sacred 
cows receive due homage until 
some hardy spirit comes along and 
topples one over. 

One of these outworn sales cus- 
toms—or at least a sales custom 
that has outlived its usefulness in 
a number of lines—is the annual 
or semi-annual seasonal sale. Some 
seasonal sales started because a 


particular month was a valley on 


the sales chart. But as a result of 
the constant. featuring of the sales 
month these valleys have become 
the peaks, and manufacturers and 
retailers should stop to consider 
whether they are still building on 
top of a valley or a peak. Furni- 
ture selling in department stores is 
a case in point. 

Most of this business is done in 
two months out of the twelve— 
Februarv and August. During the 
rest of the year the stores keep a 
large amount of very expensive 
floor space filled with costly mer- 
chandise and settle down rather 
hopelessly for such occasional busi- 
ness as comes through the door. 

In February and August, the 
furniture departments are theaters 
of tremendous energy, and con- 
stant advertising to the public of 
the enormous savings that can be 
made in these sales has, I think, 
miseducated the average consumer 
to wait to satisfy his furniture re- 
quirements until February or Au- 
gust. I told a merchandise man 
this. 

“Well, we are able to make 
great economies in our buying,” he 
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replied, “by giving the furniture 
manufacturers orders for furniture 
to be delivered every Febuary and 
August, because these orders come 
at times which are off season. In 
order to keep their plants going, 
the manufacturers will meet us 
with very substantial reductions in 
price.” 

“That was the case when John 
Wanamaker started the February 
furniture sale,” I was led to say. 
“Without a doubt manufacturers at 
that time were glad to get business 
in an off season, but after doing 
business this way the situation by 
now must be completely reversed. 
Every department store in the 
country pushes furniture for 
February and August, and the 
tremendous volume of this busi- 
ness must have created a peak for 
the furniture manufacturers where 
before there was a valley. 

“So it seems to me reasonable 
to assume that the manufacturers 
today ought to be willing to give 
you price concessions if you would 
place orders for furniture that 
might be delivered, say, in May 
and November. Whether they rec- 
ognize the situation or not, manu- 
facturers ought to be willing to 
give you 15 per cent to take furni- 
ture for sale in May.” 

* * * 


A similar condition of building 
on a peak that once was a valley 
has come about in the merchandis- 
ing of furs. Up to three years ago 
most furs were winter ones and 
August was the month in which to 
put on a sale that would at least 
keep salespeople busy. Now, in 
some cities fur coats are sold all 
year around—but August remains 
a sale month even though it is no 
longer the valley on the sales chart 
that gave it its original reason for 
being. What was true years be- 
fore is not necessarily true today; 
then why, when new conditions 
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ADVERTISE YOUR 
Trade lame 
© IN ELECTRIC WORDS 
— = ‘ed. Smand 
at the place 
of sale! 


No form of advertiser- 
dealer cooperation can 
begin to match for per- 
manence, tor economy, 
and for productiveness 
the Flexlume day and 
night-electric display. 
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See how it can feature right over deal- 
ers’ doors your trade-marked or brand- 
advertised goods and, strategically, at the 
very place they are on sale. 

Desirable dealers take instantly to the 
Flexlume electric-advertising idea—they 
know it will MOVE goods out of their 
stores. There are several plans for elec- 
tric advertising cooperation with dealers. 
Upon request, we will gladly send details 
of the plans. 


FLEXLUME CORPORATION 
1047 Military Road Buffalo, N. Y. 
Factories also a. 


at Detroit, 
Los Angeles, Toronto, Can. 





No small part of Flexlume service 
is an erection and maintenance 
branch in every important center. 


FLEXLUME ELECTRIC DISPLAYS 
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arise, perpetuate old methods based 
on old conditions ? 
* * 


Volume is necessary. A $5,000,- 
000 store loses on a $2,000,000 vol- 
ume, and as a result many stores 
have to plug hard to take care of 
overhead. But it is not always 
good to sacrifice everything to 
more volume, for forced business 
is not profitable. Yet many con- 
cerns continue old ways, blind to 
everything but greater volume. 
Consider this case. 

I was at lunch one day with a 
group of men who were competi- 
tors. One of them had just put 
on a sale and the others were 
telling him what they thought of it. 

“That was a great sale, Bill,” 
said one. 

“You certainly brought the wo- 
men into your store,” another said 
in praise. 

“The advertising was some of 
the best I’ve ever seen,” added a 
third. 

Later I got the inside details of 
that “great sale.” The merchant 
had had 1,000 coats up for a one- 
day event at $29.50. The coats 
probably had cost about $20, the 
store had sold 720 out of the 1,000, 
and the merchant was feeling fine. 
He liked the praise of his com- 
petitors, too. 

But—280 coats were left from 
that sale, coats that had been picked 
and pawed over. The store’s hopes 
of getting overhead out of the 
event lay in selling the remaining 
coats. How much were they worth 
when the women had got through 
looking them over? 

* * 


There is the competition in ad- 
vancing seasons. Underwear is a 
splendid example. The ordinary 
man does not put on his heavy 
underwear until some time after 
Thanksgiving Day. January and 
February are the real seasons when 
he needs such garments. Yet 
stores start to run clearance sales 
of winter underwear in January! 

It is conceivable that this method 
is sound selling, but I raise the 
question. It seems to me that it 
dislocates the season, because the 
consumer, knowing in November 
that he will be able to get under- 
wear at considerably lower prices 
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in January, makes his old garments 
do in the meantime. The result is 
that the following year he has no 
need to buy early. His underwear, 
bought late the previous year, will 
tide him over until the usual sales 
come along again. 

One manufacturer declares that 
retail purchases of winter under- 
wear only begin to gather headway’ 
in November, and that December, 
January and February are excel- 
lent winter underwear months. He 
says that the tendency to anticipate 
the season on these goods and to 
commence clearance sales so long 
before the normal retail demand 
has had a chance to be satisfied 
seems to him to deprive the dealer 
of the legitimate profit to be gained 
by selling at regular prices during 
the period of normal purchase and 
use. Isn’t his reasoning sound? 

. *.4 


The “white sale” is an example 
of how new styles antiquate meth- 
ods that once might have been well 
grounded. Originally white sales 
were intended to include only a 
small group of underwear and 
white yard goods. With a change 
in style, these items died, but the 
white sale continues in many stores. 
It goes on now chiefly as some- 
thing to fill in during the post- 
Christmas lull. But some of the 
best-run stores have thrown out the 
white sale and in its place are put- 
ting on a clearance in the middle 
of January. Which seems wiser? 

* * * 


With inventory and a new begin- 
ning on February 1, it appears logi- 
cal for stores to have a clean-up 
in January. But here again the 
event has been distorted by some 
merchants beyond its original pro- 
portions, many stores setting every- 
thing aside for the clean-up and 
playing it to the public as a “big 
event.” 

Yet R. H. Macy & Co. make 
their inventory in one day and cal- 
culate it the next night. Inventory, 
therefore, is not a major problem. 
Where it is used as the basis for 
an extensive sale it is used really 
as an excuse. Lord & Taylor in 
New York, Halle Brothers in 
Cleveland, and Hogg in Cincinnati, 
make little fuss over inventory 
sales. They clean up, but they do 
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it in a few days and forget it. Isn’t 
their method better merchandising 
than making a-~ small problem 
merely an excuse for a forced 
event? 

sf ee 

Manufacturers have their par- 
ticular sales periods. Some of them 
arbitrarily decide on a certain week 
‘to feature their merchandise and 
do not discuss it in a great many 
cases with retailers. They make 
no adjustment—just announce the 
sale and let the dealer get out 
from under. Retail dissatisfaction, 
it seems to me, nullifies any good 
results from such sales. 

Other manufacturers plan for a 
sale, with no particular reason in 
mind and with no particular season 
in view. I know of a perfume im- 
porter who went to one retailer 
and asked him to put on a sale— 
it could be for a day or for a 
week, it made no difference to the 
importer—at 20 per cent off. The 
importer would allow proper dis- 
count. Wasn’t such a proposed 
sale rather poorly considered from 
a comprehensive merchandising 
viewpoint ? 

fie 

I merely raise these points for 
discussion. I have no hard-and- 
fast conclusions, for sales methods 
are difficult to standardize. I know 
that, when the sales promotion di- 
vision of the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association decided that the 
practice of many stores of conduct- 
ing sales at periodic intervals was 
not a method of stimulating busi- 
ness conducive to the best inter- 
ests of the public or the store, a 
prominent furniture retailer told 
how he had omitted one of his 
store’s regular sales and lost $100,- 
000 the first month and $75,000 the 
second—after which he went back 
to his old sales policy and made 
money. 

But I know also that the John 
M. Smythe Company, of Chicago, 
has not held a furniture sale for 
sixty years and that in volume of 
business this store is reputed to be 
one of the largest retail furniture 
concerns in the country. 

I know, too, that up to a couple 
of years ago garment manufactur- 
ers and retailers in many cases 
passed away time during May, 
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June and July holding sales of job 
lots, but that last year by changing 
dates for wholesale showings, by 
shifting style seasons and creating 
new ones, they did a good summer 
business, the coat business being 
the best the industry had witnessed 
in years. 


September Life Insurance Sales 


New life insurance sales for the first 
nine months of this year were 1.3 per 
cent greater than during the correspond 
ing period of last year. Sales for Sep- 
tember were 4.5 per cent less than dur. 
ing September, 1926. These figures are 
contained in a report of the Association 
of Life Insurance Presidents, New York. 

For the nine-month period, the total 
new business of all classes purchased 
from forty-five companies, controlling 81 
per cent of the total life insurance out- 
standing in the United States legal re- 
serve companies, amounted to $8,352,- 
000,000, against $8,244,000,000 during 
the corresponding period of last year. 
For the month of September, the total 
new business of all classes was $759. 
000,000, against $795,000,000 during 
September, 1926. 


Campaign Planned for White 
Radio Power Unit 


Newspapers in thirty-five cities are 
being used in an advertising campaign 
just being started by the Julian M. 

hite Manufacturing Company, Sioux 
City, Iowa, manufacturer of the White 
radio socket power units. This sched- 
ule will all be run before the first of 
the year. Thirty business papers will 
also be used in this campaign during 
the last quarter of 1927. 

‘The United Advertising Agency, Sioux 
City, has been appointed to direct the 
advertising account of the White com- 
pany. 


Death of Pierce Charles Calton 


Pierce Charles Calton, head of the 
Pierce Calton Advertising Agency, Terra 
Haute, Ind., died on October 13 at 
Terra Haute. He was in his forty- 
seventh year. At one time, he was on 
the advertising staff of the Danville, 
Ill., Commercial News, and later was 
with the Danville Times. In 1916 he be- 
came advertising manager of the Terra 
Haute Post. e organized the Calton 
agency in 1922. 


Childs Company Sales 
Show Increase 


Sales of the Childs Company, New 
York, Childs restaurants, for Septem- 
ber, 1927, amounted to $2,436,718, 
against $2,289.470 for September, 1926, 
an increase of 6.4 per cent. Sales for 
the nine months of this year amounted 
to $21,661,190, against $19,166,527 for 
the corresponding months last year, an 
increase of 13 per cent. 
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CHICAGO MARKET 


Placing Hosiery 
in Department Stores 


One of the premier hosiery concerns of 
the country hadn't broken State Street. 


A year ago they added Chicago Motor 
Coach Advertising—to their Chicago efforts 
—it was the one thing “‘different’’ that was 


done. 


Today this brand of hosiery is for sale in 
every State Street Store. 


Retailers as well as buyers of finer things 
take notice of Motor Coach Advertising in 


Chicago. 


Motor Coach 


Advertising Service, Inc. 
Chicago Motor Coach Advertising 


509 So. Franklin St. Chicago, Ill. 
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Good Copy 


There is no machine- 
made form for ad- 
vertising. 


Every account pre- 
sents different prob- 
lems in personal 
relations — merchan- 
dise or methods. 


Every advertiser’s 
story differs essen- 
tially from that of 
even his nearest com- 
petitor. 


But the same pub- 
lic is always with us. 


So to make good copy 
the advertiser’s story 
must be told in words 
the public can under- 
stand, and to which 
it will respond. 


HAWLEY 
ADVERTISING 
COMPANY 


Inc. 


95 MADISON AVE. 
NEW YORK CITY 

















Farm Equip- 
ment Association Elects 


A. T. Jackson 


A T. JACKSON, vice-president 
* of the Emerson-Brantingham 
Company, Rockford, MIIl., was 
elected president of the National 
Association of Farm Equipment 
Manufacturers at its annual con- 
vention last week at Chicago. He 
was executive chairman during the 
last year and is succeeded in this 
office by John C. Myers, vice- 
president of the F. E. Myers & 
Bro. Company, Ashland, Ohio. 

The outlook for the next crop 
year is favorable and the farm- 
implement industry should enjoy 
good business, R. W. E. Hayes, 
retiring president of the associa- 
tion, said. European competition 
in farm machines is beginning to 
make itself felt, he reported, this 
competition being evidenced by a 
drop of $6,000,000 in exports dur- 
ing the first six months of 1927. 

Donald F. McDonald, vice-presi- 
dent of B. F. Avery & Sons, Inc., 
Louisville, and chairman of the 
association’s sales and advertising 
department, reported that Better 
Farm Equipment Week in 1927 had 
proved successful wherever it was 
conducted along the lines the asso- 
ciation recommended. He urged 
that during the week next year 
manufacturers advertise the event 
on a bigger scale than in the past 
and recommended that their dealers 
adopt the same plan. Ordinary ad- 
vertising, he warned, would not 
accomplish results. What the farm 
equipment manufacturer and _ his 
dealers must do is to make plain 
the relation of better farm equip- 
ment to the individual farmer's 
ability to make his family more 
comfortable and prosperous, said 
Mr. McDonald. 

A resolution was adopted rec- 
ommending that the association 
ask the United States Department 
of Commerce to appoint two trade 
commissioners of the farm-equip- 
ment industry. One of these would 
be placed in Europe and one in 
South America, the duty of each 
being to gather information to be 
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= Covered is Your Measure 
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Better 4 p-- objective of the advertiser in the general indus- 
7 had trial field should be to reach the maximum number 
t was of industrial plants, and then the key executives in each of 
asso- these plants. This must be so, because advertising should 
urged function in co-operation with his salesmen whose pros- 
year , pects consist of every important buying unit. 

event A certified One publication cannot give such coverage—one type 
. past Audit shows _ of editorial treatment will not — all readers, nor has 
salers only 3.3% one method of obtaining circulation proven effective. 

y ad- duplica re The INDUSTRIAL GROUP—comprising Industrial 
T not Management and Industry Illustrated—with the two 


m different types of editorial treatment and the two widely 
circulation. different methods of obtaining circulation, guarantees a 
coverage of the largest number of individual plants in 
industry—as well as the biggest audience of industrial 
key executives. 
Let us tell you how The INDUSTRIAL GROUP will 
help you market your product in the general industrial 
field economically and effectively. 
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Stretching Dollars 
Where Business Is Good 


For the past three years Kansas has been 
an outstanding bright spot on the business 
map. The year 1927 is no exception—1928 
will undoubtedly bring further increases in 
Kansas business. 


Kansas Buying Power is not dependent upon any one branch 
of industry. Agriculture, Oil, Live Stock and Manufacturing 
all share responsibility. Above all—Wichita is a big dis- 
tributing center—serving a far larger area than what is termed 
The Wichita Trading Territory. 


In this area—The Eagle is the greatest sales influence that 
exists. To use The Eagle for a campaign foretells success. 
There Is No Substitute For The Eagle In Kansas. 


7. 


MORNING — ideal buy—two-day wan. 1 8; 
Line 





AND at lowest rate. 
84, 000 Total Daily—Over 40, 000 


@. 


tar t single unit buy in K 
MORNING fcvinuieyaeuae | 5% 
ON LY total ¢ "aimest: 60 000 daily. Line 
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SUNDAY ‘orate tosses tancest ant 1 7s _ 


Most Popular Sunday paper. 
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Che Wichita Eagle 


WICHITA KANSAS 





Morning - Evening - Sunday 


Represented Nationally By S. C. Beckwith Special Agency 
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ysed in the development of these 
markets. 

The following manufacturers 
were elected members of the as- 


sociation’s executive committee : 


For three years, C. D. Wiman, vice- 
president, Deere & Co., Moline, IIl.; 
BE W Meese, general manager, 
DeLaval Separator Co., Chicago; D. 
Seltzer, vice-president and general man- 
ager, The Ohio Cultivator Co., Bellevue. 
Ohio; L. J. Brown, vice-president and 
general manager, Nichols: Shepard Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. For two years: 
L. L. Buchwalter, vice-president and 
general manager, American Seeding 
Machine Co., Springfield, Ohio. 


Seek Ailing Criminal Through 
Medical Journal Advertising 
The Post Office Department is using 
advertising space in medical journals in 

an endeavor to capture a criminal ac- 

cused of robbing the mails and murder- 
ing a letter carrier. The criminal 
wanted is afflicted with an ailment of 
such a serious and painful nature as 
to necessitate frequent medical attention. 
It is expected he probably will con- 
sult with physicians or submit himself 
for examination at hospitals or sanitari- 
ums. Pictures and a complete descrip- 
tion of the fugitive are included in the 
advertisements. 


E. E. Bucher Advanced by 


Radio Corporation 

Elmer E. Bucher, general sales man 
ager of the Radio Corporation of Ameri 
ca, New York, has been made assistan‘ 
vice-president. He joined this compan) 
when it was organized in 1919. 

Joseph L. Ray, who has been with the 
Western Electric organization for twenty- 
three years, succeeds Mr. Bucher as 
general sales manager. Mr. Ray was 
recently general supply sales manager of 
the Graybar Electric Company. 


McLagan-Erla, Ltd., Formed 
Through Merger 


McLagan-Erla, Ltd., is a new radio 
manufacturing. company form by a 
merger of the McLagan Furniture Com- 
pany, Stratford, Ont., and the Electrical 
Research Laboratories, Chicago, Erla 
radio products. Headquarters of the 
new company will be at Stratford. D. 
M. Wright is president, G. A, Pearson, 
vice-president and L. J. Salter, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


Lancia Motor Forms American 
Company 


The Lancia Motors of America, Inc., 
New York, has been formed to manu- 
facture, assemble and sell Lancia auto- 
mobiles. The engine, transmission and 
differential will be =o Y by the 
ancia A bil Turin 
Italy, and the other pees ~ | the car 
will he made in this country. Anthony 
Flocker is president of the new company. 
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‘SEE How 


THEY GRow 
FROM “SMALLS” 


TO 
WHOLE PAGES 


IN 


*PUNCH™ 


This is the title of a re- 
markable book containing 
humerous examples of 
advertisements in Punch 
which have been increased 
from small spaces (gener- 
ally a few inches single 
column) to full pages and 
in. many instances to 
Colour pages. 


Write for your copy 


MARION JEAN LYON 
Advertisement Manager, “ PUNCH’ 
80 Fleet Street, London, E.C.4 
Eng. 
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Let the Experts 
of the 


Great Premium Users 


Select Your Premiums 


Not everything makes a success- 
ful premium. 

But there are articles that do 
make successful premiums for 
every man, woman and child in the 
United States. 


Those who have been at the head 
of the premium departments of the 
great premium users know what 
these successful premiums are. 


They’ve used them and know by 
actual redemption records just how 
they pull business. 


These premium experts are ready 
to give you their services and the 
benefit of their invaluable experi- 
ence. 

Their services may spell the dif- 
ference between the success and 
failure of your own premium de- 
partment. 


It seems an unnecessary risk for 
a business concern to run, to at- 
tempt to select a line of premiums 
when so much depends on the right 
selection and when those knowing 
the best ones to use stand ready 
to guide you aright. 

These men make no charge for 
such services. They will even pre- 
pare and print your catalog . and 
carry the premiums in stock and 
ship them for you as required, and 
for that their charge is much less 
than your own cost would be if you 
tried to do it yourself. 


Concerns of standing in their 
own field are invited to acquaint 
themselves with this work which 


is done by 
The 


Premium Service Co., Inc. 
9 West 18th Street 
New York City 





Consumer 
Demand for Bakery 
Products 


yt Bureay 
f Printers’ Ink 


HERETOFORE, ‘the baking in- 
dustry has not availed itself 
of the scientific development and 
analysis which many of the newer 
industries have readily adopted, ac- 
cording to a preliminary report on 
the consumer demand for bakery 
products in three Pennsylvania 
markets. The investigation was 
made under the direction of the 
United States and Pennsylvania 
Departments of Agriculture, with 
the co-operation of the American, 
Pennsylvania and Philadelphia 
bakers’ associations, and it is par- 
ticularly interesting because of the 
data secured on the results of ad- 
vertising. 

The report covers Philadelphia, 
Wilkes-Barre and Sunbury. It un- 
doubtedly will be widely circulated 
throughout the bakery industry, 
and it appears to present a great 
deal of information of value to 
manufacturers of other food prod- 
ucts, for it points out several neg- 
lected opportunities. For instance, 
in addition to the information con- 
cerning bakery products, this sur- 
vey shows the extent to which 
winter wheat flours are used in the 
three cities. In regard to this 
the report states: 

“This will give the Pennsyl- 
vania miller an idea of the extent 
to which his flour is used and also 
the potential possibilities for the 
expansion of his market. It is 
hoped that he will avail himself 
of this information, thereby ex- 
panding his business and also in- 
creasing the market for the 
Pennsylvania wheat grower. Any 
expansion of the milling industry 
which may result from this study 
will react to the benefit of the 
farmers who grow wheat.” 

_ Besides a wealth of the informa- 
tion that is usually contained in 
reports of the kind, many sugges- 
tions will be found of interest to 
advertisers who publish recipes. 
As an example, the housewives in 
Wilkes-Barre pack 1.15 lunches 
per day, about twice as many as 
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SHIP _ BUILDING 





L. the first two years of advertising. a new 
system of marine construction, 41 hulls— 
including a wrecking barge carrying the 
world’s largest floating derrick—were laid 
down. This client is the Ellis Channel Sys- 
tem of Steel Hull Construction, New York. 


SMITH ENDICOTT COMPANY 
ADVERTISING 
141 Milk Street, Boston 


An Advertising Agency helping a small group 
of clients to do a larger volume of business 
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the housewives of Philadelphia and 
Sunbury, who pack .67 and .44 
respectively. Packing of lunches 
is more common among foreign 
born inhabitants than among 
American born, as the survey 
showed that white Americans in 
Wilkes-Barre put up only .73 and 
in Philadelphia .48 lunches ‘per 
family per day. The majority of 
all housewives interviewed make 
good use of left-over bread, con- 
suming it as bread crumbs, in 
bread puddings, meat cakes, fish 
cakes and otherwise. Very few 
reported that they throw it away. 

The report on the substitutes for 
bread indicates a substantial 
market for coffee cake, breakfast 
cereals, griddle cakes and a num- 
ber of other substitutes. As to 
why bread is eaten, the majority of 
families in the three cities con- 
sidered its food value as a first 
essential, but a large number gave 
“because we like it” as their rea- 
son. 

More than half the consumers 
interviewed had seen bread adver- 
tised in stores, on bakers’ wagons, 
by posters and in mewspapers. 


Cleanliness and quality were re- 
membered as the important points 
stressed in bread advertisements, 
Many remembered seeing health, 
food value, and labor-saving em- 
phasized in bread advertisements, 
and few recall any mention of 
price. Most of the consumers in- 
terviewed had seen bread and 
cakes advertised. More than 30 
per cent noticed pie advertise- 
ments, about 15 per cent pretzels, 
and 13 per cent had noticed the 
advertising of cookies. In im- 
portance and frequency the prod- 
ucts seen advertised were, irrst, 
bread, and then cakes, pies, 
pretzels, cookies, biscuits and rolls, 
and doughnuts. 

The preliminary report is in 
processed form and contains four- 
teen pages. The supply is limited, 
but as long as it lasts copies may 
be secured by applying to the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 





I. C. Steven has been appointed the 
representative of the Fisher Publishing 
Company, Toronto, Ont., for Montreal 
and surrounding territory. 








“A Local Advertiser Speaks” 





Paterson Press-Guardian, 
Paterson, N. J. 
Gentlemen: 


wonderful results. 


ING POWER OF YOUR PAPER. 


believe us to be 





AROMATIC RED CEDAR CHEST MANUFACTURING CO. 
392 MAIN STREET, PATERSON, N. J. 


As newcomers in business in Paterson, having only recently opened 
up our store at the above address, we feel that you would like to 
know that we have found that advertising in your paper brought us 


On Tuesday we used your paper with the wonderful results that we 
sold, before noon the following day, eleven of our AROMATIC RED 
CEDAR CHESTS WITH A FOLLOW UP TOTAL OF TWENTY-FIVE 
SALES THAT WE HONESTLY CREDIT TO THE WONDERFUL PULI- 


We feel very thankful that you induced us to give THE PRESS- 
GUARDIAN OUR ADVERTISING. 
Trusting that our business relations will always remain friendly, 


Yours very truly, 
AROMATIC RED CEDAR CHEST MANUFACTURING CO. 
(Signed) F. FAEMOR. 








Che Paterson Press-Guardian 


Member of 100,000 Group of American Cities 
. National Representatives, G. LOGAN PAYNE CO., N. Y., Boston, Chicazo 
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MAKING “ YOUNGSTOWN ™ STEEL PIPE ties, 
In 


Youngstowns Steel Workers |! § &: 


agenc 


Have EnormousBuyingPower | | © 
ave Enormous BuyingPower |) } 
EVELOPING sales in Youngstown is easier, ANE or 0 


: chang 
because of the large earning power of the |AyE that 
steel worker. He responds quickly tonew ideas [Atte times 
—luxuries as well as staples—and he has the ~ogel 
money to fulfill his desires. The Youngstown gency 
Vindicator is the HOME newspaper, leading in Ame! 
city circulation; going into more homes than ; 
any other paper. ten 1k 
66 H 99 | any 
An Ideal ‘‘Test City such 
Pabst-ett used the Vindicator in the ‘‘test city’’ campaign : for a 
described in Printers’ Ink, Sept. 29th, pages 3 and 4. Popu- z to al 
lar Sunday Edition Rotogravure is effectively used by leading SNE trom 
national advertisers. Let us send you recent copies and z decid 
full details. shifty 
in wh 


The Youngstown Vindicator | aS: 
aily and Sun “Ohio. i r 


oungstown 
MEMBER THE 100,000 GROUP OF AMERICAN CITIES 


ILLUSTRATION Courtesy Yornastown Sneer & Tusp ( 
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There 


Some of the Jokers in the Foreign 
Advertising Deck 


Are All Sorts of Strange Customs and Difficulties Which Adver- 


tisers Abroad Must Understand if They Are to Be Successful— 
But Conditions Are Improving 


As Told to Hiram Blauvelt 


By Bernard Staley 


’roduction Manager, 


OMPARATIVELY few peo- 
ple realize how many serious 
there are into which Ameri- 


C 


pitfalls 

can advertisers coming abroad for 
the first time may fall. There 
are, in most European countries, 
strange customs, and common 


laws and statutery laws of which 
most of us have never heard, and 
which are liable to tie the for- 
eign advertiser who does not know 
about them up into all sorts of 
annoying and expensive difficul- 
ties. 

In France, for example, there 
is a trade custom which dictates 
that if an advertiser switches his 
agency, the original agency shall 
continue to collect all commissions 
from publications wherein his ad- 
vertising is being run for a period 
of one year from the date of 
change. This practically means 
that it is very difficult and some- 
times dangerous to change agen- 
cies, unless precautions are taken 
to guard against such an emer- 


gency. In one actual case an 
American advertiser, who fortu- 
nately knew about this before 


hand, asked the agency for a writ- 
ten letter authorizing him to make 
any change whatsoever without 
such penalty, asking that agency 
for a letter relinquishing all claims 
to any commissions for a year 
from date if the advertiser did 
decide to make a change. The 
shifty agency man wrote a letter 
in which he stated that of course 
the advertiser was at liberty to 
change his agency at any time he 
desired but failed to mention that 
he thereby relinquished his right 
to commissions from publications. 
At it happened, the advertiser did 
change his account to another 
agency and the publications ad- 


Paris Office, 


177 


Erwin,- Wasey & Company, Ltd. 


vised him that commissions on his 
business were reserved to his old 
agency for one year from date of 
last insertion. As a result the ad- 
vertiser who refused to pay com- 
missions to the discharged agency 
had to stay out of valuable pub- 
lications for a period of one year. 
This is merely common law, a 
trade custom. Yet it is adhered to 
very strictly in France, and has 
already cost American advertisers 
a great deal of annoyance and 
expénse. This custom prevails also 
in other European countries. 

Now as to production. The 
American advertiser can get ex- 
cellent cuts, halftones and color- 
plates abroad if he does not 
expect to get them as promptly, 
quickly, and with as little trouble 
as he does at home. A couple 
of years ago, it often took us from 
three to four days to get a single 
line cut or halftone through. It was 
even the current opinion then that 
it was impossible to produce good 
four-color plates in eight days, 
and, in fact, it was like getting 
blood out of a stone to do it 
twenty months ago. One couldn't 
rely on a cut-maker to deliver the 
block to the type-setter. The 
agency had to take it there itself 
for surety and speed. 


HARD TO GET INFORMATION 


In calling up to find out in what 
state of completion an advertise- 
ment might be, it was formerly 
necessary to talk to four different 
men, each a department head; one 
in charge of halftones, another in 
charge of line-cuts, another in 
charge of the composition, and 
the other in charge of the foundry. 
It was only with great difficulty 
that this could all be centralized 
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An organization of | 
idea men, writers, 
designers, typogra- 
phers and pressmen, 
working to produce 
new business literature 
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in one man for intelligence of 
work progress and newly de. 
veloped instructions. 

Now, thanks to this centraliza- 
tion, if you are doing business 
steadily with a firm, it is possible, 
even after waiting twenty minutes 
for a local Paris telephone call, 
to get out a line-cut in less than 
a day, or a four-color process 
block in four days, provided, of 
course, you know the ropes from 
start to finish. 

It is possible to get excellent 
work, provided the concern knows 
you, and you insist on it. It is 
advisable, nevertheless, to explain 
very carefully in minute detail ex- 
actly how you want everything 
done, a process which is exceed- 
ingly difficult to the newcomer 
since the majority of the terms 
of advertising are entirely new in 
foreign countries, and quite tech- 
nical. My French English glos- 
sary, for example, of printing 
and engraving terms already com- 
prises sixty-three technical French 
terms, and it is growing daily. 
The advertiser abroad simply 
must master the technical terms 
of advertising, printing and en- 
graving or he will be utterly at 
sea and absolutely unable to get 
what he wants from printing 
houses and engravers. 

Indeed, outside of the fact that, 
unless you have special arrange- 
ments, an electro, or galvano, takes 
sometimes from four to five days 
to get out, many other foreign 
customs and practices combine to 
make the way of the advertiser 
and his agent abroad exceedingly 
difficult. 

For instance, the average proof 
is so terrible that you simply dare 
not show it to your client or he 
would throw up his hands in hor- 
ror and forbid the advertisement 
to be run. With the ordinary un- 
trained French house, good proofs 
cost extra and may take as long 
as two days to pull. We have al- 
ways asked for six proofs and at 
first could not get more than two, 
even when we insisted to the point 
of threatening to abandon all 
business relations. It took us three 
months to get our agency name, 
proof number, client’s name, name 
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Should automobiles be reproduced 
in “chestnut”color ? - For, the same 
old ideas in illustration are going 
around as when the wheels of the first 
automobile went around - It's high 
time for a“get away”- Let us pictur 
ize and dramatize your automobile 
through new eyes and with new ideas 
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F.<0 PARK AVENUE ~ NEW YORK 
MARTIN ULLMAN STUDIOS INC 
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of publication and date to be run 
on the top of each proof, largely 
because it had never been done 
before and our ad-setters saw no 
adequate reason why it should be 
done then, except that we wanted 
it for some foolish purpose. 

Again, newspapers love to hold 
on to their bills and sometimes 
won’t send in voucher copies for 
three months or more. Meanwhile 
the agency has to carry the ac- 
count and pound continuously, 
both to get bills rendered to date 
as well as voucher copies, which 
together make the collections and 
accounting work between the 
agency and the advertiser very 
difficult and far behind schedule, 
involving considerable outstanding 
capital on the part of the agency 
forced to carry its various ac- 
counts until newspapers respond 
to prayers and entreaties for be- 
lated bills. 

With regard to publications and 
rates, there is a difficult situation 
inasmuch as almost all circu- 
lation in the past has been very 
much padded, nor will a publi- 
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permit lumping of an agency’s 
accounts all together at a definite. 
established rate. The result of 
this is that separate negotiations 
must be entered into for each new 
account. 

In view of this we are forced 
to quote a prospective advertiser 
on the strength of our general 
experience and roughly estimate 
about what his face rate may 
prove to be. On the bottom of 
every quotation, therefore, we put 
the following notice: 


N. B. The 6 per cent is an approx- 
imate figure Yor the cost of art work, 
typing, type-setting, etc. The above 
are the actual rates; final rates will be 
given after negotiation with the papers. 


For the most part, published 
rates do not mean a great deal, 
and considerable dickering must 
be done with each new account 
to get as favorable a rate as pos- 
sible, and then the advertiser can 
never be quite sure that he has 
succeeded in securing the absolute 
minimum. 

Circulation figures are much 





cation maintain any fixed rate, or 





smaller abroad than in America, 
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To hearing an idea 
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What made 
Calumet 


Baking 
Powder 
buy 


0° PEABODY 
SCHOOL BOOK COVERS 


They saw a chance to give unusual support to 
their product in certain selected states. 

They wanted to get their message into the 
powerful “Homes with Children” market, without 
spending a lot for waste circulation. 

They found the rural districts they needed 
were as well covered as the cities and towns. 

So they bought back covers, heels, and flaps on 
1,250,000 Peabody School Book Covers, and now 
their story is being read every day in just the 
right homes, at just the places they desired. 


Thirty days from the time you provide the copy, 
Peabody School Book Covers are in active circu- 
lation in the places you select; and they stay in 
daily active use until June. (Billing after Jan. Ist, 
if you say so.) 30,000 school executives, alumni 
of George Peabody College for Teachers, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., are behind the plan. A nation-wide 
circulation of over 15,000,000. 


EDUCATIONAL ADVERTISING COMPANY 


George D. Bryson 2 = = Phone: Chickering 5657 


55 West 42nd Street, New York City 
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but few publications will give true 
fgures, although recently there 
was organized in France what cor- 
responds to our Audit Bureau of 
Circulations, entitled the “Office de 
Justification de Tirages,” or O. 
|. T., an organ of Chambre Syn- 
dicale de la Publicité. Progress 
being made in this direction is 
encouraging, and a number of 
magazines and newspapers have 
definitely published true figures of 
circulation. 

There is an immense amount of 
detail which the production man- 
ager abroad must know thoroughly 
and command at his finger tips. 
He must know that certain pro- 
vincial newspapers use cuts with 
a wood base, while others use 
a metal base, as do the Parisian 
papers. Transportation is very 
slow, and you must sometimes al- 
low five days before the date of 
closing for a newspaper to make 
up. Some papers insist on material 
arriving two days before the ad- 
vertisement is run, 

The only publications that have 
so far allowed us to furnish mats 
are in North Africa, and this was 
only after special negotiations, so 
that we could send the material 
air mail. The stereos were too 
heavy for mail and had to be sent 
“service rapide,” which often took 
two to three weeks on account of 
customs and shipping delays. 

Date schedules are difficult to 
maintain. Some newspapers in- 
sist on a leeway of one day either 
side. Other papers want to hold 
the advertisement and run it when 
it fits conveniently into some blank 


space of their make-up. There 
is a great habit among newspapers 
abroad of running an advertise- 


ment when it is most convenient 
to them, regardless of any previ- 
ous date schedule sent by the ad- 
vertiser. In case an electro arrives 
late, instead of wiring immediately 
for instructions, the newspaper 
will usually write asking what to 
do, so thet the better part of a 
week is gone before the agency 
knows and the advertisement is 
fairly stale before instructions can 
be gotten back to the paper in 
question, 


In Europe we have worked out | 
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Lower 
Distribution 
Costs 


Retail dealers and their sales- 
people who know your 
products and your policies 
intimately, usually push 
your line in preference to 
others. 


That means larger volume, 
better prices and lower sell- 
ing costs for you—in short, 
more profits ! 


You.can cultivate that interest and 
intimacy among your dealers and 
their sales-people, through a well 
planned, vocationalized business 
paper schedule, talking to them 
through your advertisements just 
as YOU would, were you face-to- 
face with them. Incidentally you 
would give your salesmen more 
time for the actual work of taking 
orders. . 


The unit cost of vocationalized 
business paper advertising issmall; 
the purchasing power and influ- 
ence of the dealers you reach is 
large. 


109 S. 9th St. ST. LOUIS 


Controlled Circulation monthly to 55 ,000* 
selected food dealers retailing meats and 
related products. 








( Including the buy- 


ing headquarters of 
1,200 meat chain or- 
ganizations. 
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Circulation Increase 


October 1,1921 . 
October 1, 1920 . 


October 1, 1922 . 
October 1,1921 . 


October 1,1923 . 
October 1, 1922 . 


October 11,1924... 
October 1, 1923 . 


January 1, 1926 . 
October 1,1924 . . . 


January 1, 1927 . 
January 1, 1926 . 


Total Increase for 


3153 


2327 


3839 
3153 


4144 


3839 


4486 


_4144 


$727 


4486 


6709 
5727 


°82_ 


6 years, 3 months 4,182 


tion % ABE Guarer coding 7,011 


tion (A.B 
March 31, 19: ° 


THE # Dairy HERALD 


Herald Building Herald Building 


Gulfport Mississippi 


Biloxi 








ONE WAY 


to economize on your 
printing, without sacri- 
ficing the quality of the 


work, is to tie up with 


an organization 


which 


has reduced waste to a 


decimal point. 


Close 


and accurate buying of 
materials, a careful fol- 


low-up system, 


auto- 


matic equipment and 
expert workmanship, 
are some of the factors 
which make such econ- 


omy possible. 


The Stirling p 
“ Intelligent Co-operation” 
318 W. 39th St., New York City 





a system whereby we know exactly 
what trains leave at certain times 
for certain parts of the Conti- 
nent, so that we can tell to a 
day how and when we can get 
material to a certain newspaper in 
a given city. The amount of de. 
tail to be mastered is really enor- 
mous. For example, we must 
know whether a certain editor 
goes to dinner at 7.30 p. m. or 
is away for tea between 3.(0 and 
5.00 p. m. Another arrives at 
his office at 10.30 a. m,, etc. 


A BUSINESS OF PERSONALITY 


It is distinctly much more of a 
business of personalities over here, 
and all the little individual habits 
of a certain man, newspaper, town 
or district, must be almost card- 
cataloged in order to get your ad- 
vertisements run when, how and 
where you want them. 

With regard to actual printing, 
most of the better class machines 
are of first-class American make, 
although some of the German 
machines are excellent. The 
offset work is as good in quality 
as that produced in America, 
whereas in several instances in 
the case of particular firms 
in Paris, a lot of the work 
is done by hand by skilled work- 
men and perfectly beautiful jobs 
result such as we would really not 
have the time to produce econom- 
ically in the United States. 

There has been developed in 
Paris a rather unique method of 
color reproduction in art work, 
not a printing process, but a sten- 
cilling method, so that the work 
achieved has almost the exact ap- 
pearance of being hand painted, 
and every piece seems to possess 
an individual quality as if it were 
the original, done especially for 
the recipient. Naturally, when a 
person receives a booklet or mail- 
ing piece which appears to have 
been hand painted for him alone, 
he is immediately impressed with 
his own importance, since obvi- 
ously original hand paintings can- 
not be mailed out in large num- 
bers. , 

The new stencil process oi 
course involves original sketches 
in color by an experienced com- 
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vou motor —vyou 





know vou feel pretty 





friendly toward Highway 





































PTIRME MATE MCPEE (A mighty prac- 
tical way to ad- 


vertise, isn’t it?) 


Li ohthouse 


HIGHWAY 
LIGHTHOUSE 
Co. 


New York Chicago 
Pittsburgh Detroit 








ci SAVERS 









is Highway Lighthouse is main- 
ined by Life Savers on Lincoln 
lighway just south of Princeton. 


\. J. Over 5,000,000 persons Lis 
ss this point yearly. 


ie Right Way is on the Right-of- Way.” 
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mercial artist. From these a 
skilled craftsman cuts a set of 
stencils from zinc plates, one sten- 
cil for each color. This is very 
delicate work, and requires a tal- 
ented, experienced man. However, 
when the stencils are all cut, they 
are then turned over to girls who 
use them with the various colored 
cold-water paints required, stencil- 
ing right on the paper itself. They 
can work up a surprising speed 
and skill in turning finished pic- 
tures out with these stencils at the 
rate of from 300 to 400 a day up 
to five different colors,“so that 
each specimen looks like an indi- 
vidually hand-painted copy. 

The treatment is particularly 
effective for landscapes on the 
booklet cover. But perhaps the 
most striking of all are” brilliant 
color schemes of conventionalized 
flowers and geometric designs 
which come out like original 
water color sketches. ~Owing to 
more reasonable labor abroad, the 
stencil process of hand painting 
is by no means unduly expensive, 
whereas it gains great attention 
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value from the prospects who fee] 
that such fine work must be pro- 
hibitively expensive. 

Our work here is undoubtedly 
interesting, despite the numerous 
difficulties which surround us, and 
it must be said that considerable 
progress has been made during 
the last two years in the produc- 
tion of mechanical and _ technical 
work abroad. And, quite as im- 
portant is the adapting of this 
progress to the requirements of 
modern publicity. Advertising here 
is, for the most part, a compara- 
tively new science and art, although 
judging from recent progress, it 
will not take long to put it on 
the basis of favorable comparison 
with American advertising. 


Gain in National Biscuit 
Net Income 


The National Biscuit Company, New 
York, Uneeda Biscuits and other bakery 
products, reports for the nine months 
ended September 30, 1927, a net profit 
of $12,453,233, after charges and 
Federal taxes, against $11,254,722 in 
the corresponding period of last year 














@ramat ized 
Industrial Productions 


Produced by 
Automatic Movie Display Corpn. 
New York 


LIKE IN A CRYSTAL 


—over 100 paper merchants attending a 
convention, saw new sales records for 1928! 


The ‘“‘crystal’’ was a dramatized indus- 
trial motion picture—produced by us. Let 
us dramatize your advertising and sales 
message and plan its proper circulation. 


AUTOMATIC MOVIE DISPLAY CORPORATION 
130 West 46th Street, New York City 
Bryant 6321 
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First Choice 
of Export 
Advertisers 


2nd.: 


Bxport 
aper 





2,573 pages 1,032 pages 


3rd 


Export 
aper 





869 pages 647 pages 


Year after year THE AMERICAN EXPORTER leads all 
other export papers in advertising volume published. The 
figures given here are for the first nine montlts of 1927. 


More and more manufacturers are selecting this great 
publication as the most profitable medium to reach 
buyers abroad. Today it carries 24 times the busi- 
ness of any other export paper, and more than any 
three other export papers put together. 


370 Seventh Avenue, New York 


AMERICAN 
EXPORTER 
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Keeping pace with Akron’s stride is 

its leading newspaper, the Beacon a 
Journal—first in circulation in the ~ hg 
Akron Market—first in Ohioand sixth ny 
in the United States in advertising rv 
linage among six day newspapers.... i 


Enter this rich, growing market thru ments 


P ° 10. 
this medium..... tellige 
Gor 
steppi 

long 
by tl 
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retail 
AKRON BEACON JOURNAL  [i. 
Member of the 100,000 Group of American Cities = 
N 
STORY, BROOKS and FINLEY, Representatives the p: 
New York Philadelphia comp! 

Chicago Los Angeles San Francisco ing 
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Don’t Be Afraid to 
Tell Dealers What You 
Expect Them to Do 


(Continued from page 6) 

stead of many, conserves his buy- 
ing time and simplifies his cleri- 
cal work. A surprisingly large 
percentage Of bankruptcies are 
caused by frozen stock, accumula- 
tion of odds and ends, caused by 
carrying too many lines. 


7. To furnish you with a mail- 
ing list, so that you may follow 
up his prospects for him. 


8. To make intelligent and com- 
plete use of the dealer helps you 
furnish him. 


The more intelligently the manu- 
facturer’s dealer helps are used, 
the better helps the manufacturer 
will be able to furnish. 


9. To sell on partial payments 
if the unit price of your product 
is a considerable item. 


Irrespective of personal opinions 
regarding uses and abuses, merits 
and demerits of time payment 
selling, it is here and an increas- 
ingly large percentage of families 
are buying in this way. Few fam- 
ilies seem to accumulate enough 
ready cash to pay in one lump 
sum for any product running into 
any amount of money. Most of 
them are buying on the budget 
plan, and to get the full share of 
this business your dealers abso- 
lutely must sell on partial pay- 
ments. 


10. To service the product in- 
telligently. 


Good-will is never built by side- 
stepping servicing of a product so 
long as it can be side-stepped, but 
by the dealer being ready to go 
out of his way to see that the 
retail users get perfect satisfac- 
tion. Dissatisfaction is sometimes 
unexpressed, and a dealer who 
calls on users unsolicited, to find 
out whether they are pleased with 
the product, adjusting any minor 

laints there may be, is build- 
valuable good-will. _Inci- 
this is nearly always 
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productive of good leads and new 


dealer to do _ these 
things, and you not only get him 
to sell more of your goods, but 
you obtain another very definite 
advantage, which is seldom con- 
sidered. Here is dealer Johnson, 
for example, who has been sell- 
ing your product for a number of 
years. In his advertising, his per- 
sonal sales efforts, and the efforts 
of his store personnel, he has told 
his customers that he considers 
your product the best in its line; 
that he guarantees its quality, and 
backs each item he sells with his 
personal guarantee. He has spent 
his own money, his beloved hard- 
earned cash, and his valuable time 
in establishing himself as your 
authorized dealer. He is not so 
likely to kill the cumulative effect 
of all of this effort, to contradict 
his past statements, by replacing 
your line with a competitive one. 
You“have a hold on this man’s 
permanent business that would 
be hard to obtain in any other 
way. 

In most cases, the success of 
your salesmen will be in almost 
direct proportion to the extent in 
which they succeed in getting their 
dealers to co-operate along these 
lines. And the extent to which 
they get this co-operation depends 
largely on how they go after it. 
One of the two salesmen men- 
tioned said a short time ago: “I 
not only tell the dealer what he 
should do to get the most out of 
his Estate agency, but I draw up 
a visual working schedule for 
him. I take a pencil and a sheet 
of paper, draw a line down the 
middle, and on the left side I 
write the things we do for the 
dealer. Then I tell him: ‘Here 
is what we want you to do,’ and 
list his part of the program on 
the right side. I never allow him 
to lose sight of the fact that the 
entire merchandising plan is a co- 
operative one; that he is a vital 
part of our sales organization. 

“Naturally, I cannot get every 
dealer to do everything I ask him 
to, or to make his store an Estate 
store. But I do expect every 
dealer to make a fair effort, doing 
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TRY COUNTING 
THE NEW ONES! 


-O- 

Magnificent Cathedrals 
going up 
Everywhere 
-O— 

A TREMENDOUSLY STRONG 


WEALTHY ORGAN IZATION 


NUMEROUS BRANCHES 
in EVERY 


CITY AND TOWN 
with 


ONLY ONE MEDIUM 


Absolutely Restricted 
to the church buyer 
—-O— 
Write for samples and information 
concerning 
The Church Trade Journal since 1899 


The EXPOSITOR 


710 Caxton Building 
Cleveland, Ohio 


156 Fifth Ave. 37 S. Wabash 
New York City Chicago, III. 

















Where is this 
Artist? 


WENTY-SIX months ago this 

agency opened its doors. Today 

it is on a profit-every-month basis, 
reputed the livest in Rochester, growing 
fast. Its prospects are glowing. ... . 
1 The owners are two Contact Men, 
the Production Head and the Copy 
Head—all agency men of experience; 
average age 39. We have abundant 
capital. Our success is being built on an 
unusually high type of service... . . 
1 Now we need another Artist. 
should be able to do quick visuals of 
originality and power—catchy layouts 
that will carry the copy—finished art 
work in several mediums—and head the 
Art Department. .... {1 Maybe he’s a 
young chap of unusual ability. Maybe 
he’s Assistant Director somewhere. 
Wherever he is, if he cam measure up 
to our opportunity we can offer him a 
chance to locate happily for life on 
an unusually favorable basis. Samples 
will be returned carefully packed, ex- 
press prepaid. Address Mr. Wolff, 
care of 


Hughes, Wolff & Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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a sufficient quantity of these 
things, in proportion to the sales 
possibilities in his territory. First, 
I try to convince him by 
possible means that it is a money- 
making proposition for him to do 
so, but if he still will not put in 
the proper effort, I do not hesi- 
tate to use pressure as the last 
resort. I do not mind telling a 
dealer, if everything else has 
failed, that I will take the agency 
to the competitor across the street 
My dealers know me well enough 
to know that I really mean this 
when I say it. Of course, condi- 
tions must be favorable to you to 
make any threat effective. The 
agency must be worth something 
to the dealer and he must feel that 
you really can place the agency 
elsewhere. You cannot crack the 
whip unless you have the whip 
hand. However, in most cases, 
the dealer’s investment in past 
advertising and sales efforts, the 
advertising value of the users, the 
established good-will, etc., are 
enough to make this threat a real 
one. Used as a last resort, I have 
found it very effective to stimulate 
lagging activity. 

“When I sell a new dealer, | 
sell him not only a product to 
buy and sell, but a complete mer- 
chandising proposition. When he 
lines up for the agency, he is 
really contracting to undertake 
part of a merchandising program, 
just as a salesman contracts to do 
certain things when he signs with 
a concern. If I try to line up 
a new account to replace an un- 
satisfactory one, I frankly tell my 
prospect the reason for wanting to 
change accounts. He understands 
that the other dealer is being cut 
out for lack of sales efforts and 
that he will be expected to do 
better if he takes the line 

“Laying down the law to the 
dealer does not always work, any 
more than it always’ works to 
threaten a salesman with dis- 
missal when his work is not satis- 
factory. Sometimes I lose a good 
account, and perhaps antagonize 
others who may feel that I am 
trying to be a little autocratic. 
However, the percentage of these 
is small. 





In the last three yas |. — 
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Wanted—an 


Account 
Executive 


A fellowof“ parts” 
—with a pleasing 
personality—and 
if he can write, 
all the better. 


The position is 
“right bower” to 
the president of a 
prosperous 4A 
Agency—a four 
hour run from 
New York. Ad- 
dress ‘‘M,”’ Box 
132, Printers’ Ink. 
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I have used these last resort meth- 
ods on just about 100 accounts. 
I have lost perhaps twenty as a 
result, about eighteen of which 
had given us so small a volume 
that their accounts were really un. 
profitable. To compensate for the 
two or three worth-while accounts 
which I did lose, I believe I have 
a far better hold on the accounts 
of my other dealers through their 
own activities. Then, too, the in- 
creased volume from all of my 
dealers amounts to several times 
as much as any loss I may have 
sustained.” 

The standing of the two men 
who have used this plan indicates 
its effectiveness. Of course it can- 
not be applied universally. It must 
be used fairly, intelligently, and 
by an individual with rather force- 
ful personal characteristics. Other- 
wise, the efforts to make your 
demands forceful may be a 
boomerang. 


Join Eastern Staff of “The 
Household Magazine” 


Carl Dittman, Eastern advertising 
manager for the last five years of 
Physical Culture, New York, has joined 
the Eastern advertising staff of The 
Household Magazine. 

W. L. Davidson has also joined the 
Eastern staff of The Household Mag- 
azine. He was formerly representative 
of Liberty, New York, and sales man- 
ager of the Art Gravure Corporation, 
New York. 


T ” 
Buys “The Novelty News 
Federated Business Publications, Inc., 
New York, has purchased The Novelty 
News from The Bunting Publications, 
Inc., Waukegan, Ill. Henry S. Bunting, 
who founded The Novelty News in 1905, 
remains with the publication, as does the 
entire active staff. 


George Tapner with Buffalo 
Agency 


George Tapner has joined the staff of 
the Landsheft Advertising Agency, But- 
falo, N. Y., as production manager. He 
formerly was in the advertising depart 
ment of the Syracuse Washing Machine 
Company, Syracuse, 


New Account to Quinlan 
Agency 
Mintrated Products, Inc., Chicago, has 
appointed The Quinlan Company, Chi- 
cago advertising agency, to direct its 
advertising account. 
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Sworn Net Paid Circulation Figures for the Six Month 
Period Ending September 30 Show 


LEADING ALL WISCONSIN NEWSPAPERS 
WITH AN AVERAGE OF 





During the Same Period Show 


MILWAUKEE: SENTINEL 


Continued Its Forward Strides With a Net 
Paid Daily Average of 


75,364 


That The Milwaukee Sunday Sentinel continues 
year after year to lead all Wisconsin newspapers 
in circulation—that the Morning Sentinel continues 
its steady forward march—is evidence that the 
news, feature and advertising content of The Sen- 
tinel finds increasing favor with the reading public 
of Milwaukee and the Northwest. 


“It Pays to Buy Advertising Space on a Rising Circulation.” 








NATIONAL ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 





8S. C. SPEER WM. C, HENNING T. C, HOFFMEYER 
285 Madison Ave. 502 Hearst Building Monadnock Building 
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Oc 
5, 000 or || One Market or Thirty 
375,000 || Quality in Quantities 
- 1924, eight areas of circulation. All homes selected 
—all subscriptions paid for—by selling institutions “4 


whose combined volume reached $150,000,000. In i928, xr 
more than thirty markets, with a total of 375,000 homes § 
which will spend—let’s be conservative—at least $500 prin 
000,000 for the thousand and one things a modern home J ind 
needs to make and keep it modern. And the. adver. 
tiser can eliminate any areas of circulation of no interest 
to him. 
vy Manufacturers are interested in markets; 
* sometimes all, sometimes some. -_ 


PB. Modes & Manners and Fashions & Home tet 

* magazines are the only consumer maga- § *" 

zines in which manufacturers can zone lf 

their advertising with reference to distri- J «. 
bution of their products. 

f; Circulation in any area is greater than that T 

* of any consumer magazines of quality | 


appeal. any 


Modes 8 Manners ~ Fashions 8 Home | ** 


will give National Advertising the force and urge of 
direct-mail promotion in the following areas and others § that 
to come—at a cost of less than three-quarters of a cent 


per page per home. hes 
Boston, Mass. Evansville, Ind. Champaign, IIl. be p 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Richmond, Va. Oklahoma City, Okla. arbit 
St. Louis, Mo. Providence, R. I. Ann Arbor, Mich. pany 
Los Angeles, Cal. Elgin, Il. Harrisburg, Pa. pany 
Omaha, Neb. Lansing, Mich. London, Ontario first 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Sioux City, Ia. Hartford, Conn. tisins 
Houston, Texas Dayton, Ohio South Bend, Ind. comp 
Peoria, IIl. Charleston, W. Va. Wilkes-Barre, Pa. Co 
Huntington, W. Va. Altoona, Pa. Johnstown, Pa. Prin 
Denver, Colorado Tulsa, Okla. Austin & Oak Park, Ill. that 
Madison, Wis. Wichita, Kans. verti 


varie 




















pany 


Standard Publishing Company § ::’ 


spend 
222 East Superior Street, Chicago anal) 
AMOS H. WEIGEL, Business Manager onstr. 


JOSEPH C. QUIRK, Advertising Manager, 681 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. — 
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What Percentage 
of Total Sales for 
Advertising? 


Betutenem Textites Company 
BerHienem, Pa. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

We have often wondered just what 
percentage of the volume of business in 
dollars and cents is considered a proper 
advertising appropriation or expendi- 
ture. Could you tell us where to find 
printed data on this subject as applicable 
particularly to manufacturers of hosiery 
and underwear? 

BetuLeneM Textites Company, 
T. H. Mvecer, 
Vice-president. 


PorTeR-EAstTMAN-Byrneé CoMPANY 
HICAGO 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

We are wondering if you have some 
recent figures on “How Much Should 
Advertiser Spend?” 

The percentage figures we have date 
back some four or five years and we 
would like very much to have some more 
up to date. 

If you have such, we would appre- 
ciate very much your sending them to 


us. 
Porter-EastTMAN-ByrnNeE Company, 
M. L. Carney. 


5 pew type of inquiry is fre- 
quently received by Printers’ 
Ink. It f$ a natural inquiry since 


any manufacturer is excusably 
curious to know whether his appro- 
priation is relatively out of line 
with the appropriations of other 
advertisers in the same field. 

The question, however, is one 
that cannot be answered definitely. 
It overlooks one of the basic prin- 
ciples of advertising, the principle 
that advertising is a definite task to 
be performed and that setting an 
arbitrary percentage for one com- 
pany on the basis of another com- 
pany’s appropriation means that the 
first company is letting its adver- 
tising expenditure be controlled by 
competitors. 

Confidential figures gathered by 
Printers’ INK at one time showed 
that the percentages spent on ad- 
vertising within a single industry 
varied widely. Where one com- 
pany spent 2 per cent of total sales 
for advertising another might be 
spending 5 or 7 per cent. Further 
analysis of these figures dem- 
onstrated that the variation in 
percentages was due to a great 
many factors which were never the 
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Sales Promotion 
and Advertising 
Director— 


Experience covers: (1) Adver- 
tising Agency, (2) National 
Publication, (3) National Ad- 


siderable to an aggressive, fast- 
stepping sales organization. 


For an interview, please ad- 
ong “X,” Box 271, Printers’ 


‘ 


y, 
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same in any two establishments. 

The advertiser, in determining 
his appropriation, should first de- 
cide what task he wishes to per- 
form. He should next find out 
how much it is going to cost to do 
this task well. If the cost is too 
great he should then decide how 
much of the task he can perform 
well with the funds which he feels 
he can economically spend on ad- 
vertising. That, simply, is the 
sound method of determining the 
advertising appropriation. It is the 
method that has been followed by 
most successful advertisers. 

To decide arbitrarily that 5 per 
ceut of sales will be spent in adver- 
tising may mean either a too great 
or a too small expenditure. If the 
investment is too great the adver- 
tiser is wasting money. If it is too 
small he is trying to accomplish too 
large a task with too little money. 

Since the task of each company 
within an industry is different and 
since there are various internal 
factors and policies which make 
each company’s advertising policy 
different from the policy of every 
other company, investigation of any 
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industry will show a wide variation 
in the percentages of total sales 
being devoted to advertising, 
Therefore, even without the figures 
on the hosiery and underwear in- 
dustries, for example, before us we 
can predict safely that the per- 
centages in these industries will 
vary widely. 

To determine a company’s adver- 
tising appropriation on the appro- 
priations of competitors is a dan- 
gerous practice which should not 
be followed.—[Ed. Printers’ Inx. 


Advanced by Laclede Gas Light 
Company 


R. D. Lewis, assistant director of 
ublic. relations of The clede Gas 
ight Company, St. Louis, has been 
made advertising manager and director 
of public relations. He succeeds Vin- 
cent M. Carroll, resigned. 


Shelby Syndicate Now Emery 
Advertising Company 
The Shelby Syndicate, Inc., St. Louis 
advertising agency, has changed its 
name to the Emery Advertising Com- 
pany. There has been no change in the 
officers or personnel of the agency. 
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What Shall We Give 
for Christmas ? 


Give QUICKLITE 
Pocket Lighters 
—with your name stamped on cap 


QUICKLITE makes an 
excellent premium or 
gift. With your name 
stamped on cap,a better 
one. QUICKLITE has 
no springs, bars or 

Lifting the cap 
strikes a light—always. 
Burns any inflammable liquid. We make them 
up in nickel-plated brass, in 1,000 lots at 20 
cents each, plus cost of die and stamping if 
name is desired. Die and stamping 1,000 averages 
$9.00 for 15 letters. Packed in individual card- 
board boxes, or can furnish jewelry cases at 
$2.00 dezen. 


Also available in 
mpt del “<7. 
Send stamps for sample. 


RAPID MFG. COMPANY 
799-A Broadway, 





ld plate. Prices F. 0. B. New York 
How many can you use? 





New York 











—— 
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_ For the letter side, Two-Text illustrated Letter 
Paper provides a bond surface with the right affinity for 
typewriter or multigraph ribbon. . . . For the illus- 
trated side, Two-Text provides a fine coated surface for 
color process printing. . . . It is most opaque . . . and 
it folds without a semblance of cracking. Made by the 
Standard Paper Manufacturing Company, Richmond, 
Va—the makers of Standard Blottings. 
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THE NEBRASKA 
FARMER 


is the only farm paper published in ni 
Nebraska. It is roca 


Farm 


THE LOGICAL MEDIUM FOR ADVER- Farm 


Breed 


TISERS TO USE IN SELLING cal 
RURAL NEBRASKA Pari 


Farm 


HERE’S WHY es 


Amer 
ADVERTISERS BELIEVE IN IT— 

In the first eight months of 1926, The Nebraska Farm- 
er, with 310,707 lines, was in fifth place among all 
state and national farm papers in total commercial 
advertising lineage. IN THE SAME PERIOD THIS 
YEAR T NEBRASKA FARMER CLIMBED TO 
SECOND PLACE, WITH 336,052 LINES. 


NEBRASKA ADVERTISERS BELIEVE IN IT— 
Advertising by Nebraska concerns for the first seven 
months of 1925 was 19,611 lines; the total for the 
first seven months of 1926 was 35,875, THE TOTAL 
FOR THE SAME PERIOD IN 1927 WAS 62,251, Misso 
which is 26,376 lines more than 1926, and 42,640 Okla. 
lines more than the seven months period two Hoard 
years previous. Farms 

NEBRASKA MERCHANTS BELIEVE IN IT— The I 
One company asked its 106 dealers in Nebraska what Mich 
state publication or group of publications would be nail 
of greatest value to them for general advertising. eh | 
101 of them said THE NEBRAS FARMER. so 


READERS BELIEVE IN IT— South« 
The fact that 105,000 farm families, 92,170 living in 
Nebraska or almost three out of every four in the 
state, are subscribers, makes clear the attitude of 
farm people in this territory—the actual readers. 
Without duplication, and at one cost, you can reach 
this market in the most effective manner by using 


THE NEBRASKA FARMER 
Nebraska’s Farm Paper 
SAM R. McKELVIE, Publisher, Lincoln, Nebraska 
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FARM PAPER SUMMARY 
FOR SEPTEMBER 


COMMERCIAL ADVERTISING 
LINEAGE 


(Exclusive of house, livestock and 
classified advertising) 


MONTHLIES 
1926 


Lines 
. 70,811 
. 29,642 


1927 
Lines 
55,445 
23,140 
20,575 
17,389 
17,045 
16,305 
15,716 
11,803 
8,933 
8,919 
7,905 
7,808 
6,512 
6,175 
5,661 
4,491 
1,774 
1,577 


280,379 237,173 


Gentleman 
Farming 
Farmer 


Count 
Succes il 
Capper’s 
Farm 
Farm & Fireside 

Breeder's Gazette ...... *21,733 
California Citrograph .. 15,454 
Florida Grower ........ $30,054 
The Dairy Farmer 
Farm Mechanics 
Farm Life 
American Farming 
American Fruit Grower. 
Better Fruit 
Am. Produce Grower... 
Pacific Homestead 
Power Farming 

Farmers’ Home Journal. 

Total 

*Five issues 

tTwo issues 

tFour issues 


SEMI-MONTHLIES 
Lines Lines 
30,671 
27,794 
25,958 
25,210 
20,159 
19,960 
16,633 
15,992 
14,685 
14,311 
13,735 
13,732 
13,188 
9,909 
5,908 


Dakota Farmer 
Missouri Ruralist 
Okla. Farmer-Stockman. 30,425 
Hoard’s Dairyman 
Farmstead Stock & Home 20,231 
Southern Agriculturist.. 24,156 
The Illinois Farmer.... 24,949 
Mich. Business Farmer. 33,066 
Western Farm Life 
Utah Farmer 
Southern Planter 
Southern Ruralist 
Montana Farmer 
S. D. Farmer & Breeder 
Missou 
Southern Cultivator 
Far: 4,224 
Modern Farming 4,201 
Tot 322,386 276,270 


WEEELIES 
(Four issues) 
Lines Lines 
"44,124 
41,381 
35,679 *41,215 
39,898 39,991 
40,568 37,020 


Iowa Homestead 
Nebraska Farmer 
Wallace 
Prairie Farmer 
The Farmer 
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ABLE EXECUTIVE 
AVAILABLE 








He is one of the suc- 
cessful men in his field 
—and so judged. 


Resourceful — well 
rounded—a tireless in- 
telligent worker, this 
man is one of the most 
able executives we 
know. 


Would make strong 
“tie-up” between big 
agency and client. Can 
be reached’ through 
“O”, Box 134, Printers’ 
Ink. 














WANTED 





Experienced 
Sign Salesmen 


Several Good 
Territories Open 


Large mid-western manufac- 
turer of Window and Counter 
Signs and Displays made of 
Glass, Wood and Cardboard; 
also Electric and Novelty Signs 
and Window Transfers. Quan- 
tity production only. Sales 
contact with national (or large 
sectional) advertisers. Exclu- 
sive representation. Apply, giv- 
ing experience, age, etc., in 
confidence, to 

Ferdon Manufacturing Co. 
(formerly The Blanchard Co.) 

Aurora, IIl. 
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A SALES 
MANAGERSHIP 


will be open immedi- 


ately for a man at 


present employed and 


thoroughly capable of 
developing dealer or- 
ganization and sales in 
domestic utility field. 
Salary $10,000 to 
$12,000. Address “U,” 
Box 138, Printers’ Ink. 











NEW YORK AGENCY 
Vice-President 


COPY CHIEF 


and Art Director 


AVAILABLE — well known, 
producing executive who car- 
ries through from ideas, 
plans, layouts and copy to per- 
sonal contact with big business. 


Broad, mature, modern. 


Lines 
Wisconsin Farmer *33,096 


Kansas Farmer Mail & 


California Cultivator ... 38,410 
Pacific Rural Press..... 36,371 
Oregon Farmer 
Washington Farmer .... 
Rural New Yorker 
Michigan Farmer 
Ohio Farmer 
New England Homestead 32,616 
Idaho Farmer 
Pennsylvania Farmer ... 
Progressive Farmer 
Farm Woman 
Wisconsin Agriculturist. 32,301 
Ohio Stockman & Farmer. 22,316 
Penn Stockman & Farmer 24,691 
American Agriculturist. 22,707 
Dairymen’s League News 7,260 
Total 808,864 
*Five issues 
FARM NEWSPAPERS 
(Four issues) 
Lines 
Kansas City Weekly Star*30,512 
Dallas Semi-Weekly 
Farm News 
Memphis Weekly Com- 
mercial Appeal 
Atlanta Tri-Weekly Con- 
stitution 
Atlanta Tri-Weekly Jour. 10,459 
tKansas City Weekly 
Journal 
Total 
Grand Total 
*Five issues 
tTwo issues 
tKansas City Weekly Journal 
tinued September 15 


(Figures compiled by 
Record Company.) 


29,610 


1,503,660 1, 
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Lines 
*35,083 


33,754 
32,269 
31,231 
29,985 
29,526 


3 *28,483 
7 *28,024 


27,943 
27,501 
27,467 
26,124 
*25,738 
25,712 


25,331 
24,968 
22,194 
20,116 
18,768 
*7,236 


731,184 


Lines 
30,237 


7 *10,664 


9,020 


VEU 


8,810 
6,033 


T 1,652 


“66,416 


311,043 


discon 


Advertising 


Apparel Industry to Begin 
Three-Year Campaign in Fall 


The campaign to educate the con 
sumer to a greater sense of the value 
of good clothes is expected to get under 
way by March 1 of next year, accord- 
ing to the plans of the apparel industry 
committee of the National Association 
of Retail Clothiers and Furnishers, 
which recently met at Chicago. A drive 
will be started shortly to raise a fund 
of $500,000 to finance the first year of 
a three-year campaign. The association 
decided upon this co-operative effort at 
a convention held at St. Louis last 
March. 


Skilled in many fields; cigars 
to corsets, tooth-paste to tires. 
BASIS 


Sizable salary for creative 
work, plus commission on busi- 
ness secured. New York only. 


Address “Y,” Box 280, Print- 
ers’ Ink. 
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25, oooetters _ 
make Aunt “Karrie” §,< = , 


Lines UNT KARRIE” is the capable conductor of the “Ko-op 
30,237 Kiddie Korner” in the Dairymen’s League News. Her 

mail is tremendous; more than 25,000 letters were received 
"10,664 during 1926. 


9,020 This enthusiastic juvenile response is but an indication 
of the real reader interest on the part of Dairymen’s League 
News families. From earliest childhood the youngsters are 
taught that this is their paper. 


8,81( 
6,033 


} 1,652 Mother studies the Home Page where she finds the prob- 
66,416 lems of the busy farm woman treated with insight and un- 
derstanding. Dad himself pores over the market reports and 
the Savage Feed Service. When tired, he enjoys one of 


bates George Duff’s droll stories. 


Your advertisement will go before keen eyes and respon- 


rtising ° . . : ’ 
. sive hearts when published in the Dairymen’s League News. 


zin Write today for Sample Copy and Rate Card 


Fall 
Dairy farmers in 


> COD ' } 
oie this territory en- 9 
under joy assure in- 
. comes irom milk H 

ccord a eague 

dustry 


ation N EWS 
ishers, 

drive : 

; . rk Chi 
Sand "New York City Wes Yn ur. "Sh La Salle st. 
a : Milk Shed 4 ‘Phone Wisconsin 608! a Phone. State “3652 
rt a 
s last 
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Registered U. 8. Patent Office 
4A FOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 
Founded 1888 by George P. Rowell 


Painters’ Inx Pusrtisuine Co., Inc. 
Publishers. 

Orrice: 185 Mapison Avenue, New Yorx 

City. Te_erpHone: AsHLAND6500. President 

and Secretary, J. I. Romer. Vice-President, 

R. W. Lawrence. Treasurer, Davip Marcus. 

Sales Manager, Dovucras Taytior. 


Chicago Office: Illinois Merchants Bank 

Building, Gove Compton, Manager. 

Atlanta Office: 704 Walton Building, 

Gao. Konn, Manager. 

&. Louis Office: Syndicate Trust Building, 

. McKinney, Manager. 

Sn Francisco Office: 564 Market Street, 

M. C. MoGensen, Manager. 


Issued Thursdays. Three dollars a year, $1.50 
for six months. ‘Ten cents a copy. Foreign 
postage, $2.00 per year ; Canadian, $1.00. 
Advertising rates: Page, $135;half page, $67.50; 
uarter page, $33.75; one-inch minimum, $10.50; 
Classified, 75 ceutsa line, minimum order $3.75. 


jou» Irvinc Romer, Editor ; 
opert W. Parmer, Managing Editor 
Roy Dicxtnson, Associate Editor 
Avsert E. Haase, Associate Editor 
Bernarp A, Grimes, News Editor 
EDITORIAL STAFF 
Cc. = Larrabee Roland Cole 
E. Weiss Andrew M. Howe 
H. Mi. Hitchcock ames C. McGrath 
Thomas F. Walsh js e Peterson 
H. W. Marks asson 
A. H. Deute, aust Coihiibeier 
Chicago: G. A. Nichols 
D. M. Hubbard 
ames True 


Washington: 
~* ‘homas Russel! 


London : 


New York, Ocroser 20, 1927 








——- remains 
good, but it is not 
Market 04 the bubbling 
Tactics kind,” says a 
shrewd judge of economic trends 
in commenting on the current 
situation. His appraisal takes on a 
sharper significance for sales and 
advertising executives when it is 
broadened to take account of the 
readjustment that is quietly taking 
place in several fields. Rising pro- 
duction curves encountering a con- 
sumptive capacity which expands 
stubbornly indicate that more than 
one industry has entered the period 
commonly called a buyers’ market. 
Advertisers in the last few years 
have come to realize that much of 
the talk about saturation points in 
industry eventually boils down to 
words without meaning. How- 
ever, it is generally recognized that 
shifts in market control do occur. 


Buyers’ 
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Now the producer and seller are in 
the saddle. Tomorrow the con 
sumer is dictator and well aware 
of it. The same sort of acvertis. 
ing and sales strategy rarely seryes 
adequately for both situations. 

With a buyers’ market existing, 
certain tactics quickly <ugges 
themselves as being excellently 
adapted to a manufacturer’s needs, 
It is a good time for studied calm. 
ness and notably a poor one for 
frenzied selling and high-pressure 
work. More than ever the cus. 
tomer must be pleased. That means 
giving him better merchandise, 
more colorful and more attractive 
merchandise. It means, too, find- 
ing new uses for old products and 
new markets for them. It is a time 
when more than one advertiser 
who has been talking blandly about 
“selling quality” begins to discover 
what a euphemism that expression 
may become. Naturally the manv- 
facturer who advertised consis- 
tently while the seller was in con- 
trol and who mixed logic with his 
printer’s ink is the one the buyer 
remembers most easily when his 
ascendency begins. 

It is unfortunate that some 
manufacturers cannot help looking 
on a. buyer’s market as a time for 
price wars and other panicky mea- 
sures that denote nothing so much 
as desperation. Why not strive to 
see it as a time when the buyer, 
well-armored against “hooey,” is 
searching more diligently for real 
value? 


Forward 
Step in 


The _ installation 
ig of = 
indow Display 
Display Advertising Asso- 
Installation | ciation are to be 
congratulated for the forward- 
looking recommendations they made 
at the recent convention of the 
association in New York City. 
The installation services, which 
have grown in importance during 
the last few years, have been handi- 
capped by a lack of confidence on 
the part of national advertisers 
Unethical service organizations 
have been known to remove dis- 
plays which had been in a win- 
dow only a few hours although 
the advertiser using the displays 
had paid good money to get them 
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installed. The result of such prac- 
tices has been felt by the ethical 
service men. 

At the recent convention the in- 
stallation group recommended that 
advertisers print on the back of 
each piece of display material a 
form which would leave a space 
for the installer to place the date 
of installation. Any installer com- 
ing into the store a few hours 
or a day later, seeing the date, 
will not disturb the display. The 
installation group further recom- 
mended that manufacturers’ dis- 
plays be given a minimum showing 
of seven days. 

It is to be hoped that the board 
of trustees of the association will 
give these recommendations careful 
study and that national advertisers 
who are using installation organi- 
zations will give the ethical service 
men their moral backing. 


The Lion and John De bc 
runs an indepen- 
the Lamb dent grocery store 
Lie Down in Gien Rock, 
Together N. J. He owns 
the building in which his store is 
located. And, impossible as it may 
sound, he rents half of the build- 
ing to the Great Eastern Stores, an 
organization operating a_ strong 
chain of grocery stores in that sec- 
tion. 

This information comes from an 
article that appears in The Pro- 
gressive Grocer. The article states 
that the location which Mr. De 
Korte rents is better than the one 
he occupies. Yet, he does an an- 
nual business five or six times as 
large as that done by the chain 
store 

“So at Glen Rock,” comments 
The Progressive Grocer, “the lion 
and the lamb lie down together, 
but John De Korte is the lion, and 
the chain store, which to so many 
grocers is a cold, relentless enemy, 
is the meek and harmless lamb.” 

There is nothing magical about 
what Mr. De Korte has accom- 
plished. Neither is there any hidden 
explanation that would serve to 
show that what he has done is 
not to be taken as an example of 
what other independents might do. 
The ‘act of the matter is that 
when Mr. De Korte bought the 


building, the chain was already 
there and doing a handsome busi- 
ness. But since Mr. De Korte 
opened his store, the business of 
the chain has ebbed while his has 
increased. None of the dozen 
managers the chain has tried in 
that store has been able to stem 
the tide. 

In our opinion, this incident is 
one which manufacturers, and par- 
ticularly their salesmen, might use 
to good advantage when they must 
contend with independent merchants 
who complain about chain competi- 
tion. 


The partner in a 

Developing big banking house 
Organization said recently of a 

Spirit certain large com- 
pany which was 
in the market to borrow money: 
“There is something wrong in that 
business. They are making a good 
product and their markets are ex- 
panding. But every man is work- 
ing for his own interest. There is 
no teamwork—no organization 
spirit.” 

He suggested that an editorial 
be written to call attention to a 
condition all too prevalent in many 
a large organization. New and 
valuable men are dissuaded from 
casting in their lot because friends 
tell them “the place is shot full 
of politics.” Present employees 
lose interest and initiative because 
of a subconscious feeling that any 
new plan or idea will be weighed 
by the man immediately above them 
from a personal rather than an 
organization standpoint. 

Such a business is like the ship 
Kipling wrote about. The skipper 
said: “She’s just iron and rivets 
and plates till she finds herself; 
till every inch of her has been made 
to work with its neighbor.” 

Unless each bolt and beam and 
rivet in the business ship works 
in unison, it will start to wallow 
in the sea of competition. 

Unless every member of an or- 
ganization can learn to subordinate 
prejudice and personal ambition for 
the good of the whole, it won't 
be smooth sailing. Every man on 
a company pay-roll is a bolt in the 
ship. He must be willing to give 
a little for the strain which every 
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business ship experiences. Each 
man must have one aim and pur- 
pose, and that excludes a series 
of discordant efforts designed to 
grab off personal credit. 

That is when a ship or a busi- 
ness finds itself. All talking of 
separate efforts then ceases and 
melts into one voice which is the 
soul of the ship, the spirit and 
policy of the organization. 


The RE A arated 
oolidge recently 

President refused to issue a 

proclamation urg- 

ing the  obser- 

of American Education 

Week. In doing this he struck a 

blow at the whole weak week idea 

when he declared, through his 

secretary: “Because of the increas- 

ing number of requests made upon 

him by various interests for proc- 

lamations year after year, he feels 

that in most cases they should not 
be made annual events.” 

It is evident from this statement 
that Presidential proclamations are 
going to be hard for the press 
agent to obtain from now on. 
Printers’ INK has pointed out 
again and again that proclamations 
won't sell apples or anything else 
—not even education. 

Now that the President of the 
United States has declared thumbs 
down on such proclamations, we 
take heart. Perhaps a few of these 
associations that are planning to 
launch “eat more and buy more 
weeks” will realize the weakness 
and futility of the idea. 

Now if a few Governors and 
Mayors will follow the President’s 
lead, we ought to see a diminution 
in the number of “weeks.” Cer- 
tainly that would be welcome. 


The present 
week’s activities 


Biggest , 

at Chicago sup- 
A. B.C, Week ply an impressive 
illustration of the growth, solidity 
and stability of American adver- 
tising. Fourteen organizations have 
been holding conventions—a great 
congregation of advertising inter- 
ests. The Direct Mail Advertising 
Association, which held its first 
convention at Chicago ten years 
ago, went back there for a big 


Chicago’s 
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birthday party—and it was truly 
big. The Associated Business 
Papers met. These two large 
conventions divided honors with 
the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
and eleven other meetings. 

But the sheer bigness of the 
composite gathering, impressive 
though it was, was not its most 
important feature. The really out- 
standing thing, according to our 
view, was the serious business at- 
titude throughout, and the total 
absence of ballyhoo and official 
“entertainment.” No funny hat- 
bands were seen. Nobody had 
draped around or over his manly 
frame a gaudy sash proclaiming 
the greatness of his city or organi- 
zation. No unseemly political con- 
tests were staged to give somebody 
a job or a title. The meetings were 
dignified gatherings of business 
men and women who wanted to 
exchange ideas for mutual benefit. 
There was no frantic scrambling 
about for issues with which to 
justify the continued existence of 
the organizations. They have 
plenty of reason for living as it 
is and do not need to have the 
oxygen tank handy in their con- 
ventions. 

A.B.C. Week in Chicago has be- 
come an institution settled and 
entirely worth while. Succeeding 
weeks may not be so large in point 
of numbers, but, if the growth 
during the last ten years is any 
criterion, they will be even better. 


Advertisements Used to Teach 
Children Food Values 


Kindergartens in the State of 
Nebraska are using advertisements 
clipped from newspapers and magazines 
to teach children food values. Pictures 
of the foods are cut out and placed on 
a table. Each child is given a_ spoon 
and plate and asked to select his own 
meal. After the children have taken 
their food to their desks, a nurse goes 
around and discusses each meal as to 
proper food value and the amount otf 
the various things selected, that the 
child is to eat. 


Appoints Weaver, Stewart 
Company 


The Weaver, Stewart Company, Inc., 
publishers’ representative, which has heen 


representing the Stevens Point, Wis. 
Journal in the East, has also been ap 
pointed Western representative. 
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Newell-Emmett Company 


Incorporated 


Advertising - Merchandising (Counsel 
40 EAST 34TH STREET 


New York 


AN ADVERTISING 
AGENCY FOUNDED 
ON THE IDEA OF 
RENDERING SUPER- 
LATIVE SERVICE TO 
A SMALL NUMBER 
OF ADVERTISERS 


CLIENTS 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 
Western Electric Co. 

The T. A. Snider Preserve Co. 
Loose- Wiles Biscuit Co. 
Graybar Electric Company 
Association of American Soap 
and Glycerine Producers 


Eastman Kodak Company 
, (Brownie Cameras) 


The Ansonia Clock Co. 


*“NOT HOW MUCH, BUT HOW WELL”’ 
































Advertising Club News 


Criticizes Executives’ Neglect 
of Industrial Advertising 


“Too few industrial executives view 
advertising other than a necessary evil 
and an added burden of expense and 
approve of its use only on the basis 
that a competitor is doing it,” according 
to C. E. Stuart, president and treasurer 
of the Central Alloy Steel Corporation, 
Massillon, Ohio. le gave expression 
to this opinion during a talk on “The 
Industrial Advertising Manager from 
the Executive’s Viewpoint,” which he 
made before a meeting of the industrial 
— of the Cleveland Advertising 
Club. 

Industrial advertising, which should 
have the most careful study and survey 
by the executive management, declared 
the speaker, is not always so considered. 
“What is the result,” he asked. ‘““The 
study of media, copy, illustration and 
proper space for display is superficially 
and indifferently analyzed and when 
inquiries or orders are not directly 
traceable to the publicity, it contimues 
to be regarded as fantastic and vis- 
ionary. 

“Under these circumstances the ad- 
vertising manager is bound to be of 
slight value in the scheme of things. 
On the other hand, when the advertis- 
ing is properly related to and organized 
with the same judicious study that is 
given to the development of the manu- 
facturing facilities, then the advertising 
manager must be chosen with no less 
care than your engineers, superinten- 
dents, purchasing agent and other im- 
portant departmental and executive 
heads.” 

The tendency to measure the returns 
of advertising in concrete results was 
also criticized by Mr. Stuart. No at- 
tempt should be made to determine 
results from any particular part of an 
advertising plan, he said, but from the 
plan as a whole. No evaluation should 
be made except from a long pull basis. 

“We know industrial advertising pays 
and that the advertising manager, re- 
gardless of how clever he may be, can 
not be valued or measured for his 
ability by immediate returns,” stated Mr. 
Stuart. It is no less difficult to gauge 
results, he said, even from advertise- 
ments of pretentious size in the largest 
of publications. 


* * * 


Milwaukee Club Has Campaign 
on Departmental Membership 


The Milwaukee Advertising Club has 
started a campaign under the direction 
of George M. Pendergast, vice-president 
in charge of departmentals of the club, 
to induce every member to belong 
actively to at least one of the depart- 
mentals. Programs are bein lanned 
for the various divisions in which mem- 
bers will be asked to lead discussions on 
some advertising point in which they 
have had an important or unusual expe- 
rience. 


Calls Next Five Years Crucial 
Period for Advertising 


That advertising will undergo its most 
crucial defensive period in the next five 
years was the opinion advanced by 
Homer J. Buckley, president of Buckley. 
Dement & Company, Chicago, in a recent 
talk before the Adcraft Club of Detroit. 
He based his statement on the public’s 
reaction to “Your Money’s Worth,” re 
cently published. 

“The newspaper solicitor, the magazine 
solicitor, the outdoor man and the di 


rect-mail man who says that his medium 

is best,” stated Mr. Buckley, “is hurting 

advertising which has a great need for 

a more unselfish attitude in this respect 

and more consideration for the client.” 
* * * 


New York Women’s League 
Offers Scholarships 


Two memorial scholarships, to be 
known as the Jane Martin and Caroline 
Overman Scholarships, are now being 
offered by the League of Advertising 
Women of New York. Miss Dorothy 
Crowne, The John Budd Company, 1s 
chairman of the scholarship committee 

To be eligible an applicant must be 
engaged in advertising work at New 
York. The winners will be entitled to 
a one-year course in advertising at a 
university to be selected at New York 

* * * 


St. Louis Club to Rotate 
Departmental Work 


The Advertising Club of St. Louis 
will provide, in its winter program, de- 
partmental work for every member. All 
hases of advertising will be covered 
y four groups, directed by H. | 
Echele and Frank P. Gibbs. These 
groups are: direct mail and better let- 
ters, merchandising and _ distribution, 
media, and advertising production 
These departmentals will meet once a 
month in rotation. 
. * * * 


Honolulu Club Offers 
Essay Prize 


The directors of the Honolulu Ad 
Club, Hawaii, have offered a prize of 
$100 to the member of any advertising 
club, within the jurisdiction of the Pa- 
cific Advertising Clubs Association, who 
writes the best essay on “Why You 
Should Attend the 1928 Convention in 


Honolulu.” 
* * * 


Philadelphia Women’s Club 
Has Broadcasting Hour 


The Philadelphia Club of Advertising 
Women broadcast an hour’s program 
over Station WFI, on October 13 
talk on the value to housewives of buy- 
ing nationally advertised products fea- 
tured the program, which was in charge 
of Blanche Clair. 
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Concentration of Purchases 
Helps Stop Over-Stocking 


If the retailer will concentrate on as 
few houses as possible in his buying, 
and is ‘conlal in his selection, there 
will be little danger of over-stockin: 
and over-selling, declared Edward a 
of Wilson Brothers, Chicago, 
in a recent talk before the retail divi- 
sion of the Milwaukee Advertising 
Club. The adoption of this practice 
would also tend to lessen the evil of 
unreasonable hand-to-mouth buying, ac- 
cording to Mr. Skinner. 

Raymond ©. Cerlette, advertising 
manager of the Boston Store, has been 
elected chairman of the retail division. 


* * * 


St. Louis Junior Advertising 
Club Elects 


Carl Richards, Winchester-Simmons 
Company, has been elected first vice- 
president of the Junior Advertising Club 
of St. Louis. Other officers elected 
were - ald Hencke, second vice-presi- 
dent; John Lamoureux, Warwick Typog- 
raphers, treasurer, and Arthur Sivers, 
Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc., secretary. 
Elmer L. Ludwig is president of the 
Junior club as previously reported. 
eos 


Milwaukee Club to Be Guest 
of Automotive Engineers 


Members of the Milwaukee Advertis- 
ing Club will be guests of honor at a 
meeting at Milwaukee, November 2, 
sponsored by the Milwaukee section of 
the Society of Automotive Engineers. 
E. T. Jones of the Wright Aeronautical 
Corporation, Paterson, N. J., will be 
the principal speaker. 

* * * 


St. Louis Club Starts New 
Course 


The Advertising Club of St. Louis 
has started a public speaking class in 
conjunction with the St. Louis Sales 
Managers’ Bureau. Harry T. Buss- 
mann, president of the advertising club, 
is lecturer and Carl Christine is class 
instructor. 


Death of Reginald Colley 


Reginald Colley, formerly ye 
representative of the International 
Vertising Association, died at Brooklyn, 
October 13, in his thirty-ninth 
At one time he was a member 
udvertising staff of the Fargo, 
um 


Skinne r, 


Hilson with “Good 
Housekeeping” 


Hilson, recently with the 
‘ublications. has joined Good 
eeping, New York. He was for- 
r many years with The H. K. 
Company, New York. 
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Outlines an Editorial Program 
for Business Papers 


Competition in the past has chiefly 
been confined to concerns in the same 
line of business. Today whole indus- 
tries are organized for encroachment 
upon each other’s markets. This change 
in marketing was made the subject of a 
discussion by Charles F. Abbott, execu- 
tive director of the American Institute 
of Steel Construction, before the annual 
convention at Chicago of the Associated 
Business Papers, Inc. 

Each individual industry looks to its 
business papers for help in evolving 
better plans of distribution, Mr. Abbott 
stated. “Let me outline a rogram 
which, if promoted by the business 
press” he said, “would give it a unique 
opportunity to assume leadership in 
bringing merchandising up to the plane 
al = uction and finance.” 

ere is the suggested program: 

1, Employ research to obtain a true 
conception of the market, develop new 
uses, and aid in the cultivation of both 
as | ‘markets and new. 

Use increased care in the selection, 
enbian and supervision of salesmen. 

3. Base the sales approach upon the 
service the product will render rather 
om . rice per unit. 

tablish equitable relationships 
a . ~~ and their distributing, 
or intermediate, industries. 

5. Establish and maintain sales prices 
in accordance with the fundamental law 
of costs plus a fair profit. 

6. Take advantage of the tremendous 
possibilities offered by the _ intelligent 
use of well prepared advertising. 

7. Organize the industry on a co- 
operative basis in order that it may 
undertake those activities which the in- 
dividual concern may not be in a 
position to assume. 


Frank W. Rostock, President, 


Cincinnati “Post” 

Frank W. Rostock has been elected 
president of the Cincinnati Post, a 
Scripps-Howard newspaper. He _ will 
continue to serve also as business man- 
ager of the Post, a position he has had 
since 1925. 

Early in his career Mr. Rostock was 
a reporter on the Akron Press, later 
serving as sports editor on the Cincin- 
nati Post and the Cleveland Press. In 
1915 he was appointed editor of the 
Cincinnati Post. 

Mr. Rostock became business manager 
and, later, general manager of the NEA 
Service, Inc., another Scripps-Howard 
organization, in 1921, subsequently re- 
turning to the Post with which he has 
since been associated. 


Join “Capper’s Farmer” 


Mrs. Julia Kiene and Mrs. W. R. 
Curry have joined the editorial staff of 
Capper’s Farmer, Topeka, Kans. Both 
women have specialized in farm women’s 
problems. Mrs. Kiene, who will be wo- 
men’s editor, was recently head of a 
national flour manufacturer’s home eco- 
nomic department, 





Little 


The 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


se Hygrade Lamp Company, 
Salem, Mass., gives away all of 
its dealer help material except a 
display stand, which is sold to the 
dealer for $7. 

“Do you have any trouble with 
dealers who throw away this free 
material because they feel that it 
has no value?” the Schoolmaster 
asked Roger Poor, advertising 
manager of the company. 

As an answer Mr. Poor showed 
the Schoolmaster a copy of an 
order blank which the company 
gives its dealers. No display ma- 
terial is sent to dealers except on 
request and dealers are asked to 
state their needs on the company’s 
order blank. On this blank are 
listed all the helps in tabulated 
form. The first line reads, “Dis- 
play Stand Sold for . . . $7.” The 
following lines read: 


1927-28 Window Display, value 
$1.85 


six 
Price Card, value .05 each 
Price List, value $6.00 per 1,000. .free 


and so through a list of a dozen 
helps. 

“In this way,” said Mr. Poor, 
“we impress the dealer with the 
fact that we are actually giving 
him something that costs us real 
money. Few dealers have any 
idea of the actual cost of dealer 
help material. Once we can get 
our dealers to realize what this 
material costs we find them chary 
of ordering material they won’t 
use and quite eager to make sure 
that they do use most of the mate- 
rial we send. While we do not 
eliminate waste entirely, we do 
know that we have cut it down a 
great deal.” 

* * * 

The Schoolmaster frequently has 
received letters which commenced 
as follows: “Your recent letter has 
been turned over to me by Mr. 
Smith and I am pleased to send 
you the information requested.” 
This type of opening is pretty 
familiar, so familiar in fact that 
it has become hackneyed. 


The Schoolmaster has always 
felt that the expression, “turned 
over,” .was far from ideal. |t 
implies vaguely that Mr. Jones, 
since the matter was not in his 
purview, has quietly but thor. 
oughly washed his hands of the 
whole business. Of course what 
has actually happened is quite dif- 
ferent, but the implication is stil] 
there. 

A better method of phrasing 
was shown recently in a letter 
from the Coca-Cola Company 
which commenced, “Mr. Turner 
Jones has shared with me your let- 
ter of September 30.” That word- 
ing implies an interest on the part 
of the original recipient which is 
not implied by the wording, 
“turned over.” The Schoolmaster 
offers this to members of the Class 
who have searched for a better 
method of avoiding a hackneyed 
and unsatisfactory expression. 

* * * 


Some time ago John H. Hawley 
wrote an article for Printers’ 
InK that has had a deep and last- 
ing effect on the minds of many 
persons who write advertising 
copy. This particular article bore 
the title “Make a ‘Present’ to the 
Public in Your Advertising.” It 
appeared in Printers’ InxK of 
April 1,.1926. Its theme was that 
in order to attract and hold read- 
ers, advertising copy must offer 
gifts of fact, of news, of imagina- 
tion, or of ideas. 

It seems to be fairly easy for 
advertisers to grasp this copy 
philosophy in their display adver- 
tising. When it comes to direct- 
m@il advertising they seem to be 
unable to apply the idea as suc- 
cess fully. 

For some time it has been the 
Schoolmaster’s desire to call ad- 
vertisers’ attention to their seem- 
ing inability to use this copy 
philosophy in preparing their di- 
rect-mail advertising. He has 
waited, however, until he could do 
that job constructively by the use 
of examples of direct-mail adver- 
tising that caught and interpreted 
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PRODUCT so clean that its 

making permits a cleanly 
factory; a factory so clean that it 
invokes no reproach amid suburban 
residential surroundings. Those are 
reasons why the outlook from the 
windows of our clients, Flako 
Products Corporation, makers of 
Flako Pie Crust, revea!s neat homes, 
typical of those in which such large 
quantities of Flako are consumed. 
Homes where Flako’s time-saving 
convenience is welcomed as heartily 
as the appetizing results it never 
fails to produce. 
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H.] B. LE QUATTE, President 
50 UNION SQUARE 
NEW YORK 


MEMBER OF AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF ADVERTISING AGENCIES 
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| To Let for Business 


74 Fifth Ave. 


Exceptionally desirable location 
modern building. 7,500 feet to the 
floor, Sprinklered. 

Light on all four sides. 

Separate shipping entrance. 

Extremely desirable for publishers, 
advertising agents, etc. 


Apply Supt. on premises or 
HUBERTH & HUBERTH 
2 Columbus Circle 
Circle 7820 























Your House Organ Read? Re- 

IS member, it may contain true and 

fair statements about your goods 

—and still be interesting only to yourself. 

I can plan, write and edit your publica- 

tion in a manner and style born from writing 

experience. I can hold your old readers and 

get new ones. Readers mean sales. Sales 

mean profits. I mean business. Write “A,” 
Box 272, Printers’ Ink, for interview. 
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Educational Lists 
Schools School Executives 
Teachers College Students 

Dealers in Student Trade 

Send for Catalog of 500 Lists and 

Statistical Chart of Educational Field 
Educational Lists Co., Inc. 

503 Sth Ave.N.Y.C., 612 N. Mich. Ave. Chicago 











Photostats 7 


Fast Messenger 
WAGNER & CO. 
28 West 44th Street, New York, N.Y. 


For a monthly close-up of the West-- 


WESTERN. 
ADVERTISING 


564 MARKET ST., SAN FRANCISCO 
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this idea which Mr. Hawley 50 
ably expounded. Quite recently he 
has come across a worth-while ex- 
ample—a letter sent out to foun- 
drymen by the American Foundry 
Equipment Company, of Misha- 
waka, Ind. 

This letter, signed by the presi- 
dent of the company, shows every 
earmark of being a ‘duplicated 
circular job, but in the School- 
master’s opinion it will be read as 
quickly as if it had been indi- 
vidually typed for every person to 
whom it was sent. The letter is a 
forecast of business conditions for 
the fall of 1927. It gives every 
evidence that real work was done 
by the writer of it in obtaining his 
facts. Anyone who reads it feels 
repaid for the time he gave to it. 
The president of that company 
“gave a present” of real informa- 
tion to all whose time he demanded 
by intruding a letter upon them. 

His only bid for business is con- 
tained in the last paragraph of the 
letter. It is an indirect bid and 
because of its obvious relationship 
to the information he has related 
in his previous paragraphs, it will 
not be resented and will in fact be 
welcomed. 

The body of the letter reads 
thus: 


The outstanding economists of the 
country, without exception, forecast fav- 
orable business conditions for the fall 
of 1927. This opinion is shared by such 
organizations as Babson, Brookmire, 
Harvard Economic Service, and numer- 
ous other economists of highest standing. 
United Business Service interprets‘ the 
united opinion of a group of economists 
as follows: ‘Easy money, well controlled 
production, and increased farm buying 
power insures good fall business.” The 
Alexander Hamilton Service looking 
further forward says: .“‘The controlling 
factors, credit and commodity prices, 
are both favorable to 1928 business.” 

The influences favorably affecting the 
general situation include: 

Increased volume in the 
cotton goods industries. 

A continued gain in wholesale prices 
and mail-order sales. 

High volume in building and con 
struction. 

A substantial improvement in buying 
power in the South and Northwest. 

A strengthening of prices for general 
commodities and farm products. ; 

The several days of hot weather im 
September when most needed to mature 
crops. a 

Plentiful money and low rates of 


shoe and 


120 Pages - News - Features - Review- Art 
Trial Subscription, 6 Mos. $1-- Sample 25c 


terest. 3 : 
The less favorable factors include: 
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Funk & Waégnalls Co. 
es METERED MAIL 


The “Metered Mail” Indicia has be- 
come @ symbol of progressiveness, be- 
cause of its use by leading and na- 
tionally known concerns in every line 
of industry, Below is listed a few of 
the larger companies whose require- 
ments, like Funk & Wagnalls, have 
necessitated the installation of a num- 
ber of machines. 


General Motors Aoceptanee Corporation 
New York Telephone Company 
American Tel. & Tel. Company 
Review of Reviews 

Funk & Wagnails Co. 

John Wanamaker 

Federal Reserve Banks 

Goodyear Mfg. Company 

General Electric Company 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
Eastman Kodak Company 
Pennsylvania Railroad 

F. W. Woolworth 

Aetna Life Insurance Company 
Armour & Company 

National City Bank 

Chevrolet Moter Company 
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Postage Meters—* recording 


devices having 
sm to be set by Postmaster for a given 
' impressions and automatically lock- 
such impressions have been es- 
are the only devices approved by 
department for the printing and 


recording of postage. 
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Battery of ten of our large Model 
*‘A’’ Machines operating in_ the 
mailing department of the Funk 
& Wagnalls Company. These ma- 
chines automatically feed, sepa- 
rate, seal, imprint postage, post- 
mark and stack the mail—all in 
one operation. 


The exacting requirements of Funk & Wagnalls 
Co., one of the largest direct-by-mail advertis- 
ers in the world, demand the best in mailing 
systems and equipment. Their selection and 
standardization of the ‘Metered Mail’ System 
was made only after long test and analysis. 


Their mail campaigns bring returns from 
every class of individual—from the farthest 
outposts, as well as from the largest cities. 
Whether your mailings are small or large—ten 
large machines or one—efficient preparation, 
prompt Post Office despatch, positive postage 
control and “pulling power’’ are essential. The 
“‘Metered Mail’’ Indicia insures delivery of 
mail in the same neat condition as when 
despatched. Its progressive appearance estab- 
lishes you amongst the business leaders of 
the country, even before the envelope is 
opened. 
Fs us ans we a copy of a letter written a 
Wagnalls Company giving you the 
Senet of thetr experience with = eMetered Mail.”’ 


The Postage Meter Company 
Sole Distributors of all types of Pitney-Bowes 
Mailing Bawipment 
THE POSTAGE METER COMPANY 

726 Pacific 
U.S A 


Street, 
Stamford, Conn., 
We would like to receive, without obliga- | 
tion. copies of letters about “Metered 
Mail.” e have approximately 

pieces of first class mail daily, and 

pieces of advertising matter monthly. 


Type of business 
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is sent free each month to every golf 
club president, greens chairman, manager, 
pro and greenkeeper in the country. It 
is the ONLY thoroughly circulated busi 
ness journal of golf. 








golf. 
GOLF DOM, 236 N. Clark St., Chicago, III. 











PRINCIPLES OF ADVERTISING 
The standard work on advertising. 
Covers plans, methods—psychology, mar- 
keting, copy, and art. 

A necessary tool in every advertising 

man’s working equipment. Will pay 

for itself over and over. Almost 500 

pages, profusely illustrated. 

Sent on 5 days’ approval. 
Write for new, complete catalog of 
books on advertising and selling. No 
charge. 
Address Dept. M 207. 
THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
15 E. 26th St.. New York, N. Y..AS 





We have an 
EXCLUSIVE 
PROPOSITION 


sufficiently attractive to in- 
terest some company with 
national sales organization 
calling on Hotel and Res- 
taurant trade. 
Write “B,” Box 282, 
Printers’ Ink 
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Over-production of oil. 

High levels of loan, due largely to 
unusual stock market activity, indicat. 
ing considerable speculation. 

; serious problem in all lines of 
industry is the continued narrowing of 
profits. The foundry industry is no ex. 
ception. The prosperous foundry today 
is the one that produces good, clean and 
well-made castings. Such castings can 
be sold at a po. Good equipment is 
essential to their production. 

* * * 

For some years it has been the 
practice of Jay O. Lasher, adver- 
tising manager of the American 
Chain Company, to time the read- 
ing of each piece of advertising 
copy. He has sent the School- 
master an advance proof of a 
forthcoming advertisement in 
which this office practice has been 
extended to inclusion in the copy 
itself. 

Up in the right-hand corner 
there appears the following: 


The, average reading time of this ad- 
vertisement is only 33 seconds. Spend 
this fraction of a minute and save a 
lifetime of regrets. 


It is anticipated that this bit of 
information will challenge the 
reader’s curiosity to an individual 
timing and, naturally, a reading 
of the Weed chain message. 


A suggestion comes from R. M. 
Fleming, of the U. S. Paper Goods 
Company, for those of his class- 
mates who are publishers of house 
magazines. It particularly con- 
cerns publications of an industrial 
or technical nature intended for 
certain individuals whose desks 
happen to be elsewhere than in the 
general offices. 

“If I couldn’t address my publi- 
cation personally to those _indi- 
viduals,” writes Mr. Fleming, 
“because I didn’t know _ their 
names, I would insert prominently, 
either on a separate enclosure or 
in the body of the publication an 
appeal to the fraternal and pro- 
fessional feeling of the advertising 
manager (to whom most such ad- 
vertising literature goes). The 
appeal would be somewhat along 
these lines: 

“*This publication is intended to 
reach the superintendent’ (or chief 
engineer, or janitor, or shipping 
clerk, as the case might be).” 

The. Schoolmaster agrees that 
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Pleasant 
Livable Surroundings 


lessen the business strain! 








One of the executive offices of the Insurance Company of North 
America, Philadelphia, Pa. Stewardson & Page, Architects. 


TRYING day—tired nerves—everything grates 
on you!. Days like this are inevitable. They not 
only react on you but on your associates! 


Business executives, however, are discovering that 
a “livable” office helps to counteract the effects of a 
strenuous day. Danersk furniture contributes a subtle 
but definite influence to the offices of many prominent 
business executives. Each piece derives its design 
from some authentic source. 


Write for our free brochure “The Livable Office,” 
which illustrates the effects possible with Danersk 
furniture. Or visit our salesrooms and let us consult 
with you regarding your needs. 


ERSKINE-DANFORTH CORPORATION 
383 Madison Avenue, New York City 


at 46th Street—First Floor 


Chicago Salesrooms: 315 North Michigan Avenue 
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WANTED—an 
Eastern Representative 


for a well-established, 
A.B.C. and A.B.P. publica- 
tion of national circulation. 
Experience selling indus- 
trial field essential. 


We are particularly inter- 
ested in the services of a 
publisher's representative. 


Address “T,”” Box 137, 
Printers’ Ink, New York, 

















Wanted—A Business 


Will buy an established drug 
or grocery specialty with na- 
tional or intensive distribu- 
tion in Eastern and Middle 
Western territory. Not inter- 
ested in perfumes or alcoholic 
tonics or medicines. Prefer 
food product or cream, powder, 
lotion, rouge, soap, shampoo 
or cleanser. Will pay cash for 
successful business showing 
earnings over five-year period. 
Address 
JESS H. WILSON 
3265 Colerain Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 























Partnership Wanted in 


Small Chicago Agency 


to take effect about Feb. 1, 1928, 


by well known copy chief. Have 
business. Can invest. Prefer or- 
ganization of young men. Am 
under 35, gentile, college graduate. 
Write in entire confidence. 


Address “R,” Box 136, P. I. 
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such an appeal might be a partial 
solution to the waste problem re- 
sulting from the hindrances to dis- 
tribution of specialized house pub- 
lications. He knows that the 
suggestion is the practice of a 
number of advertisers. The idea is 
brought before the Class in order 
that a larger number might take 
advantage of it. 
a ae 


The Schoolmaster, at this mo- 
ment, has a comfortable feeling of 
pride in being connected with ad- 
vertising, and knows that others, 
so engaged, will join with him 
when they know the reason. 

The advertising manager of a 
comparatively new publication has 
been taken from the firing line 
with a serious malady. It will be 
many months before he can re- 
turn to active duty. 

In the meantime his friends on 
other publications are maintaining 
contact with his customers and 
prospects. One representative, the 
Schoolmaster is told, failing to get 
his own publication on a schedule, 
was able to close a contract on 
which his stricken friend had been 
working. These reports are doing 
much to cheer the outlook of the 
patient who is convalescing slowly 
but surely. 

Here is a deed worthy of praise. 
Every member of the Class, like 
the Schoolmaster, will — respond 
with gratitude for the credit it 
brings to all advertising. 


Burton Bigelow Appointments 

L. A. Ehrich has joined Burton Big- 
elow, Inc., Buffalo advertising agency, 
as production manager. He succeeds 
C. B. Fraser who has been made direc- 
tor of the research department. 





DEPARTMENT STORE ADVER- 
TISING MANAGER AVAILABLE 
—have successfully served im this capacity 4 


middie western store which grossed over @ 
million dollars a year. 


—well grounded experience which covers copy, 
layout, direct mail and merchandising. 

—age 34, married, well educated. 

—further particulars will be forthcoming by 
addressing “ Q.,’’ Box 135, Printers’ Ink. 








GIBBONS. 


TORONTO HAMILTON 
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‘ SPACE BUYER 


take A large Advertising Agency is looking 


for a man to take charge of its media 
analysis and selection. 


He must have an analytical mind, sound 
interpretive judgment, salesmanship, and 
an aggressive yet pleasing personality. 
Actual space buying experience is not 
necessary but he must have sufficient ad- 
vertising experience to be generally fa- 
miliar with all types of media, and agency 
work. 

Write fully about education, personal life, 
and business history. State salary re- 
quirements. 


Address “V,” Box 139, 


care of Printers’ Ink. 

















slowly 
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ais Experienced Direct Mail Specialist 
—_ One of Chicago’s leading advertising agencies 
—_ has an unusual opening for an advertising man, 


le diree- preferably with automobile experience, who is 
well versed in all phases of direct mail work. He 
must be capable of visiting dealers throughout 
aa the country, assisting them in their direct mail 
dover a problems, and creating campaigns of national 
fers. cy. scope. Asound background of actual direct mail 
<. experience is essential. Write “ W.,” Box 20, 
polee We Stating your past experience and enclosing 
—ie samples of work you have produced. Aill 
information will be held strictly confidential. 
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Classified Advertisements 


Rate, 75c a line for each insertion, 
First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 


Minimum order, $3.75 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Save you money on publications. Printer 
producing eight monthlies can take more. 
igh-class work; individual service; only 
2 hours from New York; messenger. 
Stryker Press, Washington, N. J 


UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY 
Well-established business manufacturing 
cash register and other paper roll special- 
ties in paper-making center. Only small 
amount of capital required. Box 863, P. I. 


SMALL PRINTING INK PLANT 
Greater New York, established 19 years. 
low overhead, great opportunity for ac- 
tive man, to be sold at once with or 
without building on account of sickness. 
Box 887, Printers’ Ink. 


SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE — Two 
Chicago trade papers, national circula- 
tion, leaders in their fields, has opening 
for territory east of Buffalo. Also one 
for Chicago and vicinity. Commission 
only. Address Box 879, Printers’ Ink 
Chicago Office. 


If looking for an interesting career 
in the advertising, publicity, theatrical 
and moving picture business we offer 
you an opportunity to buy an interest in 
and become associated with our profitable 
enterprise located in New York. Box 
864, Printers’ Ink. 


HELP WANTED 


High-grade Advertising Contact Man 
with sales ability and knowledge of ad- 
vertising for direct-mail agency. State 
age, experience, education, references and 
salary. Address Box 890, Printers’ Ink. 


SIGN SALESMEN 
Territory open for a fine line of adver- 
tising signs and displays. To capable 
men handsome returns assured. tate 
experience. Box 866, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING SOLICITOR WANTED 
for periodical issued by icanization 
organization. State experience, compen- 
sation expected, and any other informa- 
tion pertinent to filling such a position. 
P. Box 280, Grand Central Station, 
New York, N. Y. 


SALES OPENING 


We want a young man, preferably with 
some experience in the paper, printing, 
or folding box line, who has the adver- 
tising slant and is resourceful enough to 
develop ideas, and capable of selling 
per products related to the packing of 
‘ood stuffs, textiles and proprietary lines. 
We are seeking a man who is am- 
bitious to get started in sales work, and 
if he has the right stuff in him, he can 
build an excellent future with a success- 
ful manufacturing organization. Tell us 
your story fully, and an interview will 
be arranged. 869, Printers’ Ink. 
































Correspondent, experienced, is wanted 
by a nationally advertised establishment, 
the largest of its kind in the world. 
Must be of proved ability and able to 
direct the work of others. Salary com 
mensurate with ability. Excellent oppor. 
tunity is offered and applications will be 
held in strictest confidence. Box 865, P. I. 





WANTED 
Man by large, well-established firm to 
sell syndicated advertising material to 
banks in Detroit, Toledo, Cleveland. 
Commission basis with drawing account 

to man who can prove up. 
Give full details and references first 
letter. Box 870, P. I., Chicago Office 





ADVERTISING ASSISTANT 
Unusual opportunity for young man to de- 
velop into important position with National 
Advertiser. Some experience in copy writ 
ing and sales correspondence desirable 
Prefer single man, free to travel if neces- 
sary. State experience, age and al! other 
qualifications in first letter. Box 882, P. I. 


OPPORTUNITY SOUTH 
Thirty year old printing service estab- 
lishment with trade magazine and 
syndicate advertising service has goal 
opening for a copywriter and plan man, 
with merchandising background. Ad 
vertising service to furniture industry 
offers exceptional opportunity. 

Southern Furniture Studios 

Queen City Printing Company 
Charlotte, N. C. 


ADVERTISING MANAGER—for large 
correspondence school in the East. he 
must be a big man holding a big jo 
now and capable of doing still bigger 
things with a steadily growing concern. 
Position is now held by man who has 
worked up to $12,500 a year (plus stock 
bonus) and is resigning to go abroad. 
The man chosen must possess practical 
knowledge of Correspondence School 
advertising and general operation of the 
entire business in all departments. He 
must be a resultful mail order copy 
writer with a good sense of layout, print- 
ing and other phases of advertising 
production, and capable of working in- 
telligently with our agency. Position 
is a permanent one with oldest school of 
its kind. Write fully, in confidence, 
stating age, business history, education, 
average salary Bs three years and 
when available. E. F. Crouch, Secretary, 
401 Citizens National Bank Building, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 











MISCELLANEOUS 








I CAN DO A LITTLE MORE 
Spare-Time Writing 
—ads, letters, booklets, etc., for con- 


cerns in New York or vicinity. Box 
873, Printers’ Ink. 
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(| St Unusual at 
Moderate Prices 
cde West oat Se 
0665 





(at 13th Street) 
Small Office to Sublet 
Telephone Chelsea 2860 
or see Berta Crone 


Star Kee Stereotyping Mats are stand- 
ard for making stereotyping plates. In- 
stantancous service in your own plat 
much cheaper than Electros. You dis 
tribute your type and file your mats for 
future plates. ob size 12x15, news- 
paper 20 x 24. ey are shipped cured, 
ready for use. Use job press for mak- 
ing type impression on the mat. Particu- 
lars on request. 

WHITFIELD PAPER WORKS, INC. 

12 Vestry Street, New York City 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Correspondent, Copy Writer—who finds 
reasons why people buy or don’t buy— 
writes the friendly way they like, in 
words they understand—and sells them. 
Box 872, Printers’ Ink. 


SKETCH ARTIST 

29, thoroughly experienced on fine Letter- 
ing, Design ubtedinn. air-brush, desires 
change of position. (Good Hand for Re- 
touching.) Box 877, Printers’ Ink. 

Advertising Assistant—thorough know- 
ledge production, typographi layout, 
contact; working knowled copy, art, 
sales. 5 years’ agency experience. Age 24 
Christian. Salary secondary. Box 881, P. I. 


RETURNS 
n your advertising investment depend 
upon scientific merchandising plans con- 
veyed by copy that convinces. Consult 
with me. Box 885, Printers’ Ink. 


SECRETARY-STENOGRAPHER ~ 
Five years’ advertising agency experi- 
ence. Familiar with all details pertain- 
ing to agency work—conscientious and 
willing. Box 876, Printers’ Ink. ~ 


PART TIME 


Advertising Manager— Sales Promotion. 
welve years’ experience. Reasonable. 
G. P. O. Box 23, New York City. 


MANAGERIAL EXECUTIVE 

Seeks new connection. Now employed as 
General Manager large Corporation. 15 
years’ experience with Food Products In- 
dustr Thoroughly conversant with 
costs, sales, merchandising, and produc- 
tion. Accustomed to developing, direct- 
ing, and inspiring a large organization. 
Successful record, middle age, American, 
married, and in gooa health. Box 889, 
Printers’ Ink. 


I'll Wager $1,000 


—th is a live and going concern who 
18 an opening on its sales force 
for a producing, successful salesman 
with personality, thoroughly familiar 
with the sale of intangibles and train- 
ing en. 

—maybe it’s your concern, dear reader. 
Box 868, Printers’ Ink. 
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ARTIST with six years’ experience in 
well-known art service wishes to make 
change into another high-class place. 
Type of work: wash, dry brush, line. 
Box 884, Printers’ Ink. 


PRODUCTION MAN 
Experienced publication and agency work, 
executive type, unusual record. Fully con- 
versant all phases of mechanical produc- 
tion. Available immediately. Box 874, P. I. 


I will give half my time free for 
one month to prove my value to sub- 
stantial company or association needing 
permanent services of experienced pub- 
licity man in executive capacity. Box 
875, Printers’ Ink. 











Copy Writer 


Ten years copy chief for big New York 
agencies. Box 886, Printers’ Ink. 








ADVERTISING OR SELLING 
Experienced writing advertising and sell- 
ing. Seeks connection with ‘‘Future’— 
agency, printer, publisher or manufac- 
turer. Salary secondary to opportunity. 
Unusual circumstances make applicant 
available. Box 878, Printers’ Ink. 


WEB PRESSMAN, who is also a com- 
petent stereotyper, wants permanent sit- 
uation. Been in charge of one pressroom 
for..«more than twenty years; steady, 
sober and reliable; forty years of age; 
references from last ee oan 
T. Smith, care of St. Law 
Printing Company, 415 North Rais St., 
St. Louis, Missouri. 








MAILING DEPARTMENT 
EXECUTIVE 


with 12 years’ experience in New York 
Post Office; 5 years in charge of large 
Wall Street Bank mailing department. 
Now head of mailing and shipping de- 
partment of nationally known organiza- 
tion. Desires to change position for one 
with opportunity. Has initiative, pleas- 
ant manner and is industrious. Resid- 
ing in New York, but will go anywhere. 
Box 871, Printers’ Ink. 





ADVERTISING AGENCY 
Secretary - Stenographer—Christian 
woman, 10 years with one New 
York agency in production depart- 
ment. Relieve busy executive or 
production manager of all de- 
tails. Thoroughly understand draw- 
ings and engravings, electros, etc. 
Can issue space orders and read 
roof as well as take dictation. 

resent employers are reducing staff 
and will cheerfully indorse my work 
and ability. Full particulars upon 
request. Box 880, Printers’ Ink. 


It’s a Good Connection | Want! 


One that offers greater possibilities than 
those ahead of me now. Am 24 and free 
to go where opportunity knocks. Have 
college training and several years’ adver- 
tising experience. Can ye J fetching 
copy, promote ideas, and make contact. 
Sensible, but not too old-fashioned Sal- 
ary $2500 to $3500. At present agency 
employed. Write Box 867, Printers’ Ink. 
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Don’t Be Afraid to Tell Dealers What You Expect Them to Do 
Witrrep Kean, Assistant Sales Manager, The Estate Stove Company 


Eighty-Year Old Product Enters National Advertising 
E. D. Cuurcn, President, Church & Dwight Co., Inc 


We Couldn’t Get Along Without Salesmen’s Reports 
James A. Rearvon, Secretary, The Reardon Company 


The Thirteen-Month Calendar Will Need Advertising 
Ernest Duptey Cuase, of the Rust Craft Publishers, Inc 


Two Advertising Agency Vice-Presidents Write a Play 


Putting Unusual Effects into Backgrounds 
By A CommerciaL Art MANAGER 


Getting Dealers to Pay for Window Trim Material 
W. E. Unperwoop, Advertising Manager, National Lamp Works of The 
General Electric Company 


Shall I Stay Stuck in the Mud? 
By A Younc Man 
The Space Buyer’s Yardsticks Inch by Inch 
Duane D. Jones, of Lord & Thomas and Logan, Los Angeles......... ; 
Scrimshaw Copy 
Amos Brapsury 
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Do Sales Contests Build Business in the Industrial Field? 
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Taking the Curse Off the Pep Letter 
W. L. Barnuart, Resident Vice-President, National Surety Company... 


How Price Maintenance Will Be Investigated 
Yes—The Exclusive Grocery Store Is a Has-Been 


Telegraph Delivery Stimulates Florist Business 
Government Advertising Inquisition Is Resented by National Advertiser. 


The Merchant Tailor Fights Back 

Describing Manufacturing Processes in the Sales Manual 
C. B. LarraBee 

How Celotex Keeps Sales Growing When Markets Shift 
D. M. Hussarp 

Outworn Sales Customs That Need Revision 
Cuartes G. MULLER 


Some of the Jokers in the Foreign Advertising Deck 
Bernarp Sra.ey, Production Manager, Paris Office, Erwin, Wasey 
SII, DE, 5. 6.0% ou ane th 06 Se bby 6006500536505 s 00600055085 696000. 
Farm Paper Summary 
Editorials 
Buyers’ Market Tactics—Forward Step in Display Installation—The 


Lion and the Lamb Lie Down Se a Cr ag | Organization 
— President Weakens ‘‘Weeks”—Chicago’s Biggest A.B.C. 


The Little Schoolmaster’s Classroom 
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Lighted pictures of the right kind will show each salesman 
every step in the sale as you want it made. 


Jam Handy Picture Service trains men regularly at every 
dealer’s store alike, according to lighted patterns approved 
by you. It is easy for any dealer or representative to con- 
duct successful meetings, making all the points clear and 
showing your story in a way that gets understanding. This 
method is a proven means of sending information to the field 
in picture form. Jam Handy Picture Service can reach 
100% of your selling force, with sales promotion and in- 
struction pictured to fix your points clearly in every mind. 


We are organized to give whole-hearted assistance to pro- 
gressive companies that wish to train by a simple, 
easy method that saves expense. Ten years’ experience in 
preparing picture material for training purposes has highly 
developed the skill of this organization in producing lighted 
pictures of high quality and exceptional effectiveness. 





Every picture we have ever produced has helped accom- 
plish the buyer’s purpose. Over 150,000 meetings have 
been held successfully with Jam Handy Picture Service and 
with our field co-operation, throughout the United States. 


Jam Handy Picture Service 
Newspapers’ Film Corp’n 
217 West Illinois Street, Chicago 


Still and Motion Pictures—Animated Drawings—Screens—Slides 


New York, 420 Lexington Avenue—Dayton, 887 Reibold Bldg.— 
Detroit. General Motors Building — Regional Sales and 
Service at Principal -Points Throughout the United States 
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The world’s greatest 
newspaper is now 


printing more adver- 


tising than any 
other newspaper 
in America 7 7 7 7 


And has been doing so dur- 
ing the Ist nine months of 
1927. Leading the second 
newspaper in America by 
more than a million lines. 
Also Supreme in Chicago. | 














